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PBEFACE. 



Thk foUo^g Notes, mitten or compUed by WOliam Hemy 
Alexander, are the frnit of deep study of the Sacred Yolmxie, both 
in its original and in its modem tongues, and of much careful reading 
of the best Biblical critics. 

W. H. Alexander was a good Hebrew and Greek scholar, a well- 
read and deep-thinking man, but naturally reserved, and so modest 
of his knowledge, that eyen his most intimate friends were little 
acquainted with the depth of his mental acquirements and expe- 
rience. 

Knowing that he was sound in the faith of the Gospel, and having 
witnessed the mellowing of his Christian character as he advanced 
in life, his Widow believes that these Notes are worthy of some con- 
fidence ; whilst, therefore, their author appears never to have con- 
templated their publication, she does not feel herself justified in 
withholding them from the world. 

SOPHIA ALEXANDER. 

Ipswich, 10th month, 1865. 



In fulfilling the trust committed to them by a beloved Parent, who 
was gathered to her rest a few weeks after the above was penned, the 
editors deem it right to explain that the Notes in this volume were 
compiled in the intervals of relaxation from the cares of an active 
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business life (being written on the margin of a copy of <* Bagster's 
Comprehensive Bible'*), and were completed some years since. 
Although, as stated aboye, thej do not appear to have been designed 
for nse beyond the circle of the author's family and friends, yet, 
with his usual care and precision, they were left in so complete a 
form that it is hoped the work will not suffer materially for want of 
his final revision. 

Consisting, as many of the Notes do, of extracts from the works 
of eminent critics — and these quoted frequently in a condensed form 
— it is believed that a large amount of valuable information will be 
found in a small compass, affording to the thoughtful Christian mind 
matter for profitable reflection, as well as a stimulus to further 
research among the treasures of this portion of the Sacred volume. 

12th month, 1866. 



ABBREYIATIONS. 



Ah, Abridged. 

App, Appendix. 

B.C.B, Bagstei^s Comprehensive Bible. 

B.T. English Translation. 



ERRATA. 



Page 27. The* should be placed at end of verse 9. 
y, 84. Sixth line from bottom, for thhia, read thina. 
„ 87. In note to verse 34, for ATiro read nin/T3 

" ' TJT T-T 

„ 89. Seventh line from bottom, for eoUected, read collatedL 

„ 165. Eighth line „ fiir SHikCs, read BUoa's. 

„ 219. Last line „ for root, read roof, 

„ 290. Fourth line „ for expression^ read etopioibion, 

„ 346. Eleventh line from top, for epemedos, read epomodos, 

a 410. Tenth line from bottom, for Tlwr, read Their. 
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In addition to Commentaries on the Scriptures generally, the following 
works on the Psalms exclusively are quoted or referred to in the sub- 
joined Observations and Notes, under the names, simply, of their 
respective Authors : — '* The Psalms in Hebrew, with a Critical, Exege- 
tical, and Philological Commentary, by the Rev. G. Phillips, B.D." Two 
vols. 8vo., 1846. " Commentary on tlie Psalms, by E. W, Hengstenberg, 
Dr. and Professor of Theology in Berlin : translated from the German 
by Fairbaim and Thomson." Three vols. 8vo., 1846 — 8. This excellent 
work forms a portion of the valuable series comprised in Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library. " A Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure : with Disser- 
tations on the word Selah, and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and 
Poetical Features of the Psalms, by the Rev. John Jebb, M.A." (son, I 
presume, of Bishop Jebb, the Author of " Sacred Literature.") Two 
vols., 8vo., 1846. " The Book of Psalms, translated from the Hebrew, 
with Notes Explanatory and Critical, by Samuel Horsley, LL.D., late 
Bishop of St. Asaph." Two vols., 8vo., 1818. " Commentary on the 
Psalms, by Bishop Home." 
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INTEODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PSALMODIC POETRY. 

The use of sacred lyrical poetry among the Hebrews was coeval 
with their national existence. No sooner had they escaped from the 
pursuit of their Egyptian oppressors, than ** Moses and the children 
of Israel" celebrated their miraculous deliverance in a triumphal 
song of praise to God ; to which the women, with Miriam at their 
head (Ex. xv. 1 — 21), responded with ** timbrels and dances," or 
pipes. One of the Psalms bears the name, as its reputed author, 
of their great lawgiver (Psalm xc.) ; and the form of benediction 
prescribed by him to Aaron and his sons (Numb. vi. 22 — 26), as 
well as the words he uttered when the ark set forward and rested 
(Numb. X. 35, 36), are re-echoed in various ways in the Psalms.* 
Like their ancestor, Jacob, he conveyed his parting warning and 
prophetic blessing to his people in verse (Deut. xxxii., xxxiii.) ; and the 
effusions of his thoughts and feelings, on that deeply interesting and 
solemn occasion, bespeak the master-mind of a sacred poet. 

The song of Deborah and Barak (Judges v.), is a triumphal ode 
parallel with that of their forefathers at the Red Sea : and the song 
of Hannah on the birth of her son, the future prophet Samuel, is 
an example of similar composition of a more individual character, 

* See the Eeferenoes, Bagster's Bible, and compare especially Num. vi. 24, 
"Keep thee," and vi. 26, "Give thee peace," with Psalms cxxi. and cxxii., of 
which, as remarked in Introductory Note to the " Songs of Degrees," 
Psalm cxx., &c., "Keep and Peace" are the characteristic words: Num. vi. 
26, " Lift up his countenance," with Psalm iv. 6, xlii. 5 — 11, xliii. 5 j and 
Num. z. 35 with Psalm Ixviii. 1. 
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yet expanding into national feeling. The concluding sentiments of 
the former, and many of the latter, are reproduced in several of the 
Psalms.* 

Besides the pieces of poetry which we thus find interspersed in 
the Scripture history, there appear to have existed, from an early 
period, some collections of short lyrical compositions, commemorative 
of remarkable events or distinguished persons; as "the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord," and **the Book of Jasher," which, from the 
mention made of them, were probably of this character. The former 
is referred to in the twenty-first chapter of Numbers, where a specimen 
of its contents is given, verses 14 to 18, to which may perhaps be 
added verses 27 and 28. ** The Book of Jasher" is noticed in 
Josh. X. 13, as recording the miracle there related; and in 
2 Sam. i. 18, as containing David's lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan. 

But though the elements of a national Psalmody were thus in 
existence, it does not appear to have acquired a complete and syste- 
matic form till the age of David. For the prosperous and permanent 
condition which it attained under his fostering hand, the foundation 
tad no doubt been laid in the religious revival effected under 
the administration of the eminent judge and prophet, Samuel, 
In his time, allusion is first made to certain associations, apparently 
of an educational character, which have been designated the Schools 
of the Prophets, and are supposed to have been instituted by him. 
That Psalmody formed a part of the. exercises there practised 
appears fi:om 1 Sam. x. 5, where the company are represented as 
prophesying "with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp 
before them ; " and their overpowering influence upon those who were 
brought within its sphere is manifest from the effect produced 
upon Saul on the occasion there referred to (1 Sam. x. 9 — 11), 
and, at a subsequent time, upon his messengers and himself 
(1 Sam. xix. 18 — 24), when in pursuit of David, who had taken refuge 
amongst them. 



* Compare, e.g,y Judges v. 31 with Psalm Ixxxiii. 9, 10, and xoii. 9 ; 1 Sam. 
ii. 0, with Psalm Ixviii. 20; and 1 Sam. ii. 5 — 8, with Psalm cxiii. 7—9. 
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Whether David had, in his more youthful days, been a pupil in 
the schools of the prophets, and derived in any degree from that 
source the acquirements which recommended him to the courtiers of 
Saul as a skilful and pious minstrel, qualified to soothe and calm the 
troubled and disordered mind of his sovereign, the sacred narrative 
does not inform us ; but it can scarcely be doubted that his inter- 
course with them and with Samuel, at a somewhat later period at 
least, was the means of greatly strengthening, if not of awakening, 
that deep religious feeling which, combined with native ardour of 
temperament and poetic fire, produced in due time ** the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel ; " and led him, under the Divine influence, to 
record the workings of his soul amid the varied events of a chequered 
life, and the dealings of God with him in providence and grace, in 
hvmns of supplication and penitence, of warning and encouragement, 
of thanksgiving and praise, adapted not only for the use of himself 
and his people, but for the edification of the Church in every age 
and clime. 

When firmly seated on the throne, the first care of the pious 
monarch was to prepare a sanctuary on Mount Zion for the reception 
of the ark of the covenant, and to make provision there for the rites 
and services pertaining to the public worship of God, amongst which, 
from that period. Psalmody held a conspicuous place. The arrange- 
ments for this purpose, which, however, appear not to have been 
fully completed till towards the close of David's life,' and were 
afterwards continued in the magnificent temple erected by his son and 
successor, Solomon, comprehended the appointment of four thousand 
Levites as " singers, with instruments of music," (1 Chron. xxiii. 
5—30), "lifting up the voice with joy " (1 Chron. xv. 16—22), **and 
to stand every morning to thank and praise the Lord, and likewise 
at even." They served in courses (1 Chron. xxv.), and 288 persons, 
forming twenty-four courses of twelve each, distinguished by their 
superior skill and proficiency, ** that were instructed in the songs of 
the Lord, even all that were cunning," took precedence of the rest. 

The services of this select portion of the choral band, or at least 
of their presiding officers, are described in terms very similar to 
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those of the prophets above referred to, as ** prophesying with harps, 
with psalteries, and with cymbals," which appear to denote the 
singing of inspired compositions with musical accompaniments ; and 
several of the names recorded are mentioned also in the titles of 
some of the Psalms as their authors. 

Additions were from time to time made to the collection of Psalms 
from the era of David to the captivity, and some appear to have been 
composed after the return from Babylon ; but none, probably, at a 
much later period than that event. ** From that time," remarks 
Hengstenberg (vol. iii., app. 17), ** matters again fell much into a 
beaten track ; the movement of souls vanished ; men came more and 
more to look back upon that which the Spirit of God had spoken and 
sung by his instruments, in those times when the breath of inspira- 
tion pervaded the whole people. In the place of God's living organs 
there was now substituted the learning of Scripture. The Psalter 
productions as well as the words of prophecy had run their course." 



AERANGEMENT OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 

The Psalms were divided by the Jews into ^^e books : the first 
comprehending Psalms i. to xli. ; the second, Psalms xlii. to Ixxii. ; the 
third, Psalms Ixxiii. to Ixxxix. ; the fourth, Psalms xc. to cvi. ; and 
the fifth. Psalms cvii. to cl.* The last, being one of a series of 
Hallelujah Psalms, ends like the preceding four with ** Praise ye 
the Lord;" but Psalms xli., Ixxii., Ixxxix, and cvi., conclude with 
doxologies of a more diversified and distinct character, which, however 
appropriate they may be to the particular Psalms to which they are 
annexed, would be equally so to many others ; and, occurring as they 
do only at these particular intervals, appear to have been designed 
to mark the terminations of the respective books. As they are found 
not only in the Hebrew text, but in all the ancient versions, it may 

* The numbering of Psalms ix. to cxlvii. in the Septnagint differs from 
that of the Hebrew, Psalms ix. and x. being written as one, and Psalm 
cxlvii. divided into two, making the total number the same. 
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be inferred that the divisions thus denoted, though not recognized, 
except by the Syriac, in any other manner, existed previously to the 
Septuagint, the oldest of those versions, being made. 

The question naturally arises whether the five books were severally 
composed at different periods, and subsequently combined in one, or 
whether the collection was so divided by the compiler of the whole. 
On the former supposition, we should expect to find the whole of 
David's Psalms, with the one ascribed to Moses, in the earlier books, 
and those of latest date in the last book ; but so far is this from 
being the case, that one or two Psalms which appear to refer to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans are inserted in the 
third book, that of Moses is postponed to the commencement of the 
fourth, and those of David are distributed throughout the whole ; 
some of them, with one of Solomon's, being interspersed* in the fifth 
book, amongst Psalms composed during or after the Babylonish 
captivity. This disregard of chronological order, and some principles 
of classification about to be noticed, which indicate points of view 
embracing the whole, lead to the conclusion, that, although the 
Psalms were no doubt handed down from time to time in a more or 
less collected form, yet, that the arrangement of the whole, as now 
presented to us, was the work of one hand, or of several persons 
associated together as joint editors, by whom the doxologies were 
inserted at the close of the several divisions. The number was 
probably suggested by that of the books of Moses, to which the 
Psalms bore an obvious relation, beiug employed like them in the 
religious assemblies of the people, and tending to enforce, exemplify, and 
illustrate the doctrines, precepts, and declarations contained in the Law. 

Although the Psalms are not arranged in strict chronological 
order, neither are they classed according to their subjects, the whole 
collection being of a very diversified character, and some of a like 
description being found variously interspersed with others of a 
different kind ; yet, as already intimated, they are not placed without 
regard to order or connexion. The leading principle of classification, 
in connexion to a certain extent with authorship, appears to have 
been the use respectively of the Divine names, Jehovah and Elohim. 
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The former sometimes takes the abbreviated, but emphatic form of 
Jah;* both being generally represented in our Bibles by Lord 
printed in capitals. The same word in small letters stands for the 
Hebrew Adonai, which is equivalent in sense to our English term ; 
and as a designation of the Deity not unfrequently takes the place 
of Jehovah, In a few instances where these two names are 
combined, our translators render Jehovah hy God, printed in capitals ; 
as Jehovah Adonai, God the Lord, or Adonai Jehovah, Lord God, 
For Elohim, which is in the plural form (denoting excellence), the 
singular, Eloha, occurs in a few passages, and much more frequently 
El : the three names being uniformly rendered God. 

The first book may be properly styled the Jehovah Psalms of 
David, the whole, except four without superscriptions, being ascribed 
to him as the author. Of the forty-one Psalms which it comprises, 
eleven have Jehovah exclusively, three others Jehovah and Adonai, 
and the remaining twenty-seven, Jehovah two-hundred-and-eight and 
Adonai ten tynes, and Elohim or El only forty-seven times. The 
second book consists of Elohim Psalms — first of '^ his singers the 
sons of Korah and Asaph," and then of David himself. Of the thirty- 
one Psalms which it contains, ten have Elohim or El exclusively, in 
five others Adonai occurs once in each, and the remaining sixteen 
have Elohim, El, or Eloha, one-hundred-and-thirty-three times, and 
Jehovah, Jah, or Adonai, only forty-two times. In the third book, 
consisting of eleven Psalms of Asaph, three of the sons of Korah, 
and one each of David, Heman the Ezrahite, and Ethan the Ezrahite, 
the disproportion is not so great, the name Elohim preponderating in 
the first twelve, and Jehovah in the remaining five. The Psalms in 
the fourth and fifth books, excepting the one ascribed to Moses, 
seventeen to David, and one to Solomon, are anonymous. The 
former book consists entirely, and the latter very nearly, of Jehovah 
Psalms. The chief exception is Psalm cviii., which is a duplicate, 

* As appears from its use in Psalm Ixviii. 4, whei*e our translators very 
properly retain the Hebrew Jah, as they do in a very few instances the 
word Jehovah. It is to be regretted they have not done so in some other 
passages. . See note on Psalm viii. 1. 
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with little Tariation, of parts of two Elohim Psalms of the second 
book (Psalms Ivii. and Ix.) ; and in three others the names of each 
class number alike ; hut twenty-seven Psalms of these two books have 
Jehovah, Jah, or Adonai exclusively; the long Psalm (cxix.) has 
Jehovah twenty-four times, and Elohim only once, and the remaining 
twenty-nine have Jehovah, Jah, or Adonai two-hundred-and-thirty- 
eight times, and Elohim or El fifty-four times. It is remarkable that 
one of the Jehovah Psalms of the first book (Psalm xiv.) reappears 
with little variation in the second as an Elohim Psalm (liii.)) the latter 
name being substituted for the former throughout; and that the 
doxologies are in this respect adapted to the classes of Psalms to 
which they are respectively appended ; the first book closing with, 
**Blessed he Jehovah, the God of Israel," &c., the second, ** Blessed 
be Jehovah Elohim-, the God of Israel," the third, "Blessed be Jehovah/' 
and the fourth as the first, ** Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel."* 
So marked a distinction on the part both of the writers and the 
compiler cannot be regarded as void of significancy ; and accordingly 
the Psalms will be found to present certain characteristic features 
corresponding with the leading or emphatic use of one or other of 
the Divine names. Although the name Jehovah, being of the 
highest import, denoting the Self-existent, Unchangeable, and 
Eternal, was incommunicable and appropriate only to the true God, 
yet under this appellation He is most frequently and somewhat 
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familiarly spoken of, or addressed, in a rather restricted sense, as the 
covenant God of Israel. The use of Elohim, when coupled, as it 
frequently is, with a pronominal or other adjunct, as my, or our God, 
the God of Israel, &c., does not carry the sense further so as to 
preclude the idea of a merely national Deity ; but when employed 
without any such addition, especially in combination with Jehovah, 
Jehovah Elohim, the Lord God, it implies the absolute supremacy of 
the God of Israel to the exclusion of every other, embodying the 
principle so beautifully enforced and illustrated in the eighth Psalm, 
that ** Jehovah our Lord'* is Creator and Lord of all. The 
distinctive use of the two names is strikingly exemplified in the nine- 
teenth Psalm, in the opening of which, where the subject is the glory 
of God as displayed in the works of creation and providence, Elohim 
is used ; but in the latter part, where the Psalmist expatiates on the 
excellency of the Divine law, and prays for his own preservation in 
the ways of the Lord, he employs the word Jehovah throughout. 

It is this emphatic use of the name Elohim that characterizes so 
pre-eminently the Psalms of that class. ** Partial representations of 
Jehovah,*' observes Hengstenberg, " a tendency to overlook the 
absolute in Him, was extremely natural to Israel, as polytheism 
prevailed all around." ** The surrounding heathen and the 
heathenishly inclined in Israel itself recognized in Jehovah indeed 
the God of Israel, but not God absolutely, the possession of the 
whole fulness of the Godhead." The ground of the collocation 
Jelwvah Elohim is always to be found in the opposition it presents 
against such partial representations, by which Jehovah, though in 
itself the higher appellation, became relatively the lower ; so that 
it was elevated by the addition of Elohim^ though strictly of inferior 
import.* In this collocation the name Elohim stands upon the same 
line with Zehaoth, God of hosts or worlds. We are presented with a 
commentary on the Jehovah Elohim in the words in which David 



* Elohim, from a root to fecur or revere, signifies an object of reverence, and 
El mighty or powerful ; both are applied to false deities as well as to the 
true God. 
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breaks forth after he had received the promise through Nathan, 
" Who am I, Lord God, and what is my house that thou hast 
brought me hitherto ? And this was yet a small thing in thy sight, 
Lord God ! but thou hast spoken alsQ. of thy servant's house for 
a great while to come,'* &c. (2 Sam. vii. 18 — 29. 1 Chron. 
xvii. 16 — 27.) What Jehovah had done was so great, that it could 
not be attributed to a limited national God, and therefore he ascribes 
it to a Grod in whom the highest, the most personal individuality is 
combined with the largest infinitude. ** Buj; it was not necessary 
always expressly to name Jehovah y because He was the unquestion- 
able property of Israel ; it was only contested whether He was 
Elohim. Elohim by itself is therefore equivalent to Jehovah Elohim" 
" The Elohim is a soothing balsam which was dropped into the 
wound of the despondency of the people of God in the presence of 
the world. It was a shield held up against the assaults of despair 
in times of trouble. In this way is the Elohim in Psalm xliv. 
explained. In Psalm Ix., Elohim is the battle-cry in the expedition 
against Edom. At every encroachment upon its boundaries, Israel 
must be awakened anew to the consciousness that Jehovah is God 
Elohim, but in the pressing emergencies also occasioned by domestic 
enemies, the soul flies to Elohim., When all on earth is leagued 
against it, when the waters rise even to the soul, it finds in this 
name a sure guerdon for deliverance, which represents its God as 
the One in whom the whole fulness of Godhead dwells, to whom 
therefore nothing is impossible, who is rich in resources. Thus 
David, in Psalm lii., sets Elohim over against Saul the hero, who 
was employingv all instruments of evil for his destniction ; and in 
like manner in a series of other Psalms belonging to the same period 
of persecution. (Psalms liv. to lix.) During Absalom's revolt also 
David retreats for refuge to Elohim. (Psalms xlii., xliii., Ixi., and Ixiii ) 
To this too, betakes the suffering righteous one, in Psalms Ixix. and 
Ixxi. The Elohim further is used in connexion with instructive facts 
that show that Jehovah is God, in such Psalms as celebrate the 
victory which Israel, the weak and little, * the worm Jacob,' obtained 
over the heathen world, proudly boasting of their might. Thus, in 
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Psalm xlvi., where, in verses 7 and 11, Jeliovah Zebaoth, (Lord of 
hosts) f corresponds to the Jehovah Elohim; Psalm xlvii., whereto the 
Elohim is added * the Most High, a great King over all the earth ; * 
and Psalm xlviii., where also compare the Zebaoth in v. 8. The 
Elohim stands likewise in Psalms which unfold the idea of the future 
supremacy of the God of Israel, the pledge of which is the fact that 
Jehovah is Elohim, (Psalms xlv., Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxii.) Psalm Ixv. 
praises God as the God of the whole world and nature. In Psalm 
li., David makes his complaint to Elohim, because, being plungt3d 
into the great deep of sinful conviction, he stood in need of the 
entire fulness of the Divine compassion. In Psalm 1., the name 
Elohim is proclaimed with a voice of thunder to those, who, after 
the manner of the servants of a god, imagined that they could feed 
their God with their pitiful sacrifices ; not reflecting that they had 
to do with' the Lord of the whole world." — Hengstenberg , vol. iii., 
app., pp. 41 — 43. Ab, 

As a natural result of the views which appear thus to have in- 
fluenced the sacred writers in the use of the name, the Elohim 
Psalms are remarkable for their lively and elevated character, dis- 
closing less of the feeling of calm devotion, quiet resignation, patient 
hope, or peaceful assurance, than the Jehovah Psalms ; and more of 
vivid emotion, impassioned fervour, earnest supplication, or joyful and 
triumphant praise. Compai'e, for instance, the unruffled tranquillity 
with which Psalm cxix. pursues the even tenor of its way through thte 
course of one-hundred-and-seventy-six verses, with the ardent aspira- 
tions, the plaintive cries, and the longing, glowing anticipations inter- 
mingled in the forty-second and forty-third ; the deep contrition, and 
fervent prayers for pardoning mercy, of the fifty-first ; or the tones of 
thrilling rapture of the forty- sixth and forty- seventh. These may be 
regarded as extreme examples, but they are characteristic of the 
respective classes to which they belong. 

With respect to the more particular location of the Psalms within 
the general limits above indicated, many are found disposed in pairs, 
threes, or larger groups, having a mutual relation or resemblance in 
regard to their subjects or composition, the occasions on which they 
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were written, or for which they were designed, or the identity of 
their titles. Thus Psalms iii., iv., and v. form a triad of 
morning or evening hymns ; Psalms ix. and x., xx. and xxi., 
xxxii. and xxxiii., ciii. and civ., cv. and cvi., are pairs, the second 
continuing the subject of the first, and sometimes commencing 
with its terminating words ; Psalms xxxiv. and xxxv. are a pair, 
composed by David during the persecution by Saul, and both con- 
taining the expression, occurring nowhere else in the Psalms, the 
angel of the Lord ; Psalms Ivii., Iviii., and lix. are three others com- 
posed during the Sauline persecution, and each bearing the title 
Altaschith, Michtam of David; Psalms, 1. and li, both declare the 
worthlessness of mere external sacrifices ; Psalms Ixxvii. and Ixxviii. 
both conclude with the comparison of Israel to a flock of sheep ; 
Psalm Ixxxviii., and the latter part of Psalm Ixxxix, the one inscribed 
MaschU of Heman the Ezrahite^ and the other Maschil of Ethan the 
Ezr/ihiUy consist of the most plaintive and deeply mournful strains 
to be found in the whole Psalter ; Psalms xlvi., xlvii., and xlviii. are 
one continued note of triumphant praise ; Psalms Ixv., Ixvi., and 
Ixvii., each bearing the double appellation of psalm-song, are another 
trilogy of praise, forming a suitable introduction to the magnificent 
sixty-eighth; and the six Psalms, xcv. to c, are a continuous strain of 
joyful praise; Psalms liii., liv., and Iv. are entitled Maschil of David, 
and the succeeding five, Ivi, — Ix., Michtam of David; the fifteen 
Psalms, cxx. to cxxxiv., constitute a distinct series, entitled Songs 
of Degrees ; and the collection closes with ^lyq Hallelujah Psalms, 
each beginning and ending with ** Praise ye the Lord." 

A general view of the contents and arrangement of the whole 
Psalter is thus given by Jebb. (Vol. ii., p. 220.) ** It appears 
sufficiently obvious that the first Psalm is introductory to the whole 
collection. It is equally evident that the second is also in- 
troductory to the Psalms in immediate sequence, and to a con- 
siderable part of the whole, which speak of conflicts with the 
enemies of God, the alternate repulses and victories, the complaints 
and thanksgivings, the hopes and fears of His servants. These 
struggles and vicissitudes form the main subject-matter of the two 
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earlier divisions or books of the Psalms, relieved occasionally by in- 
tervals of repose, as in tiie eighth and nineteenth, and by gleams of 
bright and inspiriting prophecy. As we proceed, we find the fortunes 
of the Church more distinctly spoken of, in the Psalms of Asaph and 
Korah especially ; her conquests and final triumph more confidently 
predicted, the reign of her Redeemer brought more distinctly into 
view, the history of God's past and future providence more systema- 
tically taught, the deliverance from captivity, and the bestowal of 
His grace more specially celebrated. Towards the end, in Psalm 
cxix., we have the calm meditations of experienced but watchful 
piety, matured into settled habits ; and, from this Psalm onward, 
meditation ripens into thanksgiving, now uttered in a more confirmed 
and confident strain, till those which foim the conclusion of the 
entire book are expressive of unmixed happiness and joy, the antici- 
pation of the songs of Heaven. All conflicts are now over; the 
salvation of the righteous and destruction of the UDgodly, announced 
in the first Psalm, are brought to pass ; the triumph of Christ and of 
His servants, foretold in the second, is complete ; the kings of the 
earth, who had stood up against the Lord, and against His anointed, 
are now bound in chains, and with links of iron ; and the final and 
crowning sentiment of the whole is this : * Praise God in his 
sanctuary, praise him in the firmament of his power. Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord.' Li this general aspect of 
the Psalms we may read a threefold history. First, the fortunes of 
the Church ; secondly, those of its antitype, the Church of Christ ; 
and thirdly, the progress of each individual soul, from the conflicts 
with sin to her final triumph, and restoration to the presence of God 
her Creator. But just as it is ordained in the fortunes of the Church 
militant and of her individual members, this general progress 
towards perfection is chequered by many incidents, in all appearance 
anomalous and discouraging. Thus the interposition of Psalm cxl., 
and the three following ones, appears to retard the advance towards 
final victory, recurring to persecutions and perplexities which had 
seemingly passed away. In like manner checks will occur in the 
midst of the most prosperous current of a spiritual condition, 
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permitted or ordained in order that vigilance may be kept aHve, 
and a perpetual dependence upon God alone for strength and 
protection." 

TITLES AND THEIR CONTENTS. 

The whole collection is entitled, in the Hebrew, TehilUm, Praises; 
but most of the Psalms individually have superscriptions or titles 
designating the character of the composition, pointing out its author, 
and frequently containing additional particulars respecting the occa- 
sion on which it was written, or for which it was designed, or the 
mode of its use in the temple service. Of the authenticity of these 
titles, as well as the interpretation of some portions of them, various 
opinions have been entertained ; some expositors regarding them as 
an integral portion of the sacred text, and others rejecting their 
authority altogether ; as Calmet, generally followed by Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who frequently assigns to the time of the captivity Psalms 
which the titles ascribe to David, and which contain nothing incon- 
sistent with the earlier date. The great antiquity of the titles is 
proved by their existence, with some variations, in the Septuagint, 
and further by the fact that the authors of that version were so far 
at a loss as to the purport of some of the expressions they contain, 
as to give a translation often destitute of meaning. Dr. Kitto re- 
marks that if the translators were Egyptian Jews, the remoteness of 
their location, producing a comparative unacquaintance with many 
matters respecting the devotional and musical services of the temple, 
may adequately account for this circumstance. We find, however, 
that a considerable amount of intercourse was kept up between the Jews 
in Palestine and their brethren in other countries, especially by the 
custom of many of the latter to visit Jerusalem at the great festivals ; 
and, if the passages in question related to existing arrangements, it 
seems very improbable that they should have been so ignorant of 
their signification as appears to have been the case. In the instance 
of Psalm xviii., the correctness of the title is confirmed by a 
comparison with 2 Samuel, xxii., where a copy of the Psalm is 
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inserted in the history with the same superscription ; hut which was 
the original remains undetermined, though the wording of it, espe- 
cially the concluding clause, and he saidy which we do not find in 
any other title, favours the supposition that it was adopted from the 
history hy the compiler of the Psalms. 

It is very probable that some of the titles were affixed by the 
authors of the Psalms themselves, being quite in accordance with the 
oriental manner of giving titles to pieces of poetry, or short, senten- 
tious compositions ; and, without claiming for them as a whole so 
high an authority as some have done, or placing implicit reliance upon 
them, it may be concluded that they were written by persons who, to 
say the least, had more valid ground for the statements they contain 
than those in the present day who impugn their authority, and sub- 
stitute for them merely the result of their own conjectures. 

A more particular notice of the historical references in the titles 
will be found in the introductorv notes to the Psalms to which 
they are prefixed ; some other points, of a more general character, 
which they embrace, may be considered here under their several 
heads. 

1. Names or Designations. — The Psalms are designated in 
the titles by six different appellations ; TehiUahy Song of Praise, 
the Hebrew title of the whole book, occurs only once as a 
designation of a particular Psalm (cxlv.), ** David's" sublime 
and beautiful "Psalm of Praise," "which," says Bishop Patrick, 
"was always esteemed so excellent that the title of the whole 
book is taken from this." It "is wholly spent in praising God, 
with such admirable devotion, that the ancient .Hebrews were wont 
to say he could not fail to be a child of the world to come who 
would say this Psalm three times every day." Preceding, as 
it does, the fiv(3 Hallelujah Psalms, it forms a most appropriate com- 
mencement of that continuous hymn of thanksgiving which closes 
the book. 

The most frequent designation is Mizmor, uniformly rendered 
Psalm, which in that exact form occurs only in the superscriptions ; 
but two words slightly varying in orthography, and of like import, 
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are found in a few other passages, and the verb from which all the 
three are derived is in its secondary signification of frequent use, but 
only in the Psalms, sometimes in connection vrith instrumental 
music, and, as well as the nouns derived from it, always in a reli- 
gious sense. It is usually rendered sing praises y in a few instances 
sing psalms, or simply sing ; but as the primary idea of the root is 
thkt of pruning or dressing a vineyard, mizmor may denote an ornate 
piece of composition, pruned of every redundancy, and arranged in 
poetic form for singing or music : or, as defined by Jebb, ** a lyri- 
cal poem ; its poetical structure being the prominent feature, but the 
musical accompanin^ent of vocal and instrumental modulation being 
always included as a secondary ingredient. The Greek language 
has happily and accurately rendered this word by Psalmos, which we 
have adopted in our word Psalm.^* Mizmor is prefixed to forty-four 
Psalms (Psalms iii., iv., v., vi., viii., ix., xii., xiii., xiv., xix., xx., xxiv., 
xxix.,xxxi., xxxviii., xli., xlvii., xlix., 1., li., Ixii., Ixiii., Ixiv., Ixxiii., 
Ixxvii., Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxii., Ixxxiv., Ixxxv., xcviii., c, ci., cix., ex., 
cxxxix., cxl., cxli., cxliii.), and to thirteen others (Psalms xxx., xlviii,, 
Ixv. — Ixviii., lxxv.,lxxvi.,lxxxiii., lxxxvii.,lxxxviii., xcii.,cviii.), in com- 
bination with Shir, a Song. The latter term is applied also to Psalms 
xviii., xlv., xlvi., and the fifteen "songs of degrees," (Psalms cxx.- 
cxxxiv.) It is the same as the verb shir, to sing ; which being nearly 
identical in orthography with s/ior, to see, from whence is derived mishor, 
a seer or prophet, it has been suggested that shir may express the 
twofold idea of an inspired song ; but this supposition is not confirmed 
by the ordinary usage of the word, which, on the contrary, is not, like 
mizmor and its cognate verb, restricted to sacred subjects, but is 
applied to song in the most general sense. Thus mizmor, being a 
specific term denoting a more finished composition, and as it appears 
confined, like our word psalm or hymn, to sacred themes, every 
mzmor would be comprehended in the general appellation of shir, 
though every shir would not necessarily be a mizmor, as in our own 
language every Psalm is a song, but every song is not a Psalm. The 
combination of these two words in the titles no doubt indicated some 
Diodification in the composition or arrangement of the Psalm, the 
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precise nature of which, or of the distinctive nse of either of them 
separately, cannot now be determined ; but as they are evidently in- 
tended when conjoined to qualify the sense one of the other, they 
should be rendered without the conjunction and or or interposed by our 
translators : Mizmor Shir, Psalm Song, or Shir Mizmor, Song Psalm. 
The name TephiUah, Prayer, is given to four Psalms (xvii., Ixxxvi., 
xc, cii.), which are all of a deeply supplicatory character. Thirteen 
are denominated Maschil (Psalms* xxxii., xlii , xliv., xlv., lii., liii., 
liv., Iv., -Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., Ixxxix., cii.), and six Michtam 
(Psalms xvi., Ivi. — Ix.), of both which terms our translators retain 
the Hebrew form in the text, subjoining an explanation in the margin. 
The former, from the root to teach, may denote, agreeably to the 
marginal rendering, a didactic composition, or moral lesson. The 
sense of Michtam is not so readily determined. From its resemblance 
to a word sometimes used to denote gold, it has been interpreted as 
by our translators golden, and the six Psalms of David to which it 
is prefixed are supposed to have been written in letters of gold, and 
hung up' in the sanctuary ; but there seems nothing in their contents 
so extraordinary as to entitle them to such a pre-eminent distinction. 
The word appears to be formed from a verb signifying to impress, to 
stain, to stamp, or engrave ; and is accordingly rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint, a pillar writing, or monumental inscription ; but it may be 
understood in a less literal sense, as a memorial or commemorative 
ode ; which is very appropriate to the Psalms in question, four of 
them at least being, according to the statements in the titles, com- 
memorative of particular events during the Sauline persecution. 
The seventh Psalm is called Shiggaion, on which see note there. 

Some of the titles give the name of the author or other particulars, 
without any designation of the Psalm, as in the eleventh and thir- 
teenth, where a Psalm is supplied by the translators. The number 
of those without any title, termed by the Talmudical writers Orphan 
Psalms, is in our English Bible thirty-four, (Psalms i., ii., x., xxxiii.. 



• Of these the fonr first — xxxii., xlii,, xliv., xlv., have shir also, and lii., 
liii., liv., Iv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., have mizmor shir. 
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xliii., Ixxi., xci., xciii. — xcvii., xcix.,.civ., cv., cvii., cxiv. — cxix., 
cxxxyi., cxxxyii.), and the Hallelujah Psalms, (cvi., cxi., cxii., cxiii., 
cxxxY., cxlvi.T— cl.) ; but the Hallelujah which our translators render as 
the commencement of these ten Psalms, Praise ye the Lord, is in 
most of the old versions placed as a title. The fact that most of 
these Psalms end with that expression, is, however, in favour of the 
conclusion that it was also designed to form their commencement. 

2. Authors. — The titles of one hundred Psalms contain names 
or appellatives, which, generally speaking, are no doubt those 
of their reputed authors ; but the particle which precedes them, 
signifying either of, to, or for, and in the former sense admitting, like 
our English word, great latitude of meaning, may in some instances 
denote the persons for whom the Psalms were composed, or to whom 
they were consigned for arrangement or public use, rather than the 
author. One Psalm is ascribed to Moses (see on Psalm xc.) ; 
seventy- three to David ; two to Solomon ; twelve to Asaph ; eleven 
to the sons of Korah (one of them also to Heman the Ezrahite) ; 
and one to Ethan the Ezrahite. 

Assuming the possibility that David may not have been the author 
of all which bear his nSime,* it can scarcely be doubted that he penned 
some of those which are anonymous,! so that about one half of the 
entire collection may be regarded as his composition ; a circumstance 
in itself sufficient to give a tone and character to the whole book, 
independently of the influence which his example would naturally 
exercise upon succeeding writers. " From the variety of circum- 

• They are Psalms iii. — ix., xi. — xxxiii, xxziv. — xli., H. — ^Ixv., Ixviii. — Ixx., 
Ixxxvi., ci., ciii., cviii. — ex., cxxii., cxxiv., cxxxi., exxxiii., cxxxviii. — cxlv. 

t The first fifteen verses of FsaJm cv., the whole of Psalm xcvi,, and the 
first and last two verses of Psalm cvi., all anonymous, are inserted in 
1 Chronicles xvi. 7 — 36, as constituting a Psalm delivered by David into 
the hands of Asaph and his brethren. See notes at the Psalms. The 
second and ninety-fifth Psalms are quoted in the New Testament as 
David's (Acts iv. 25 ; Heb. iv. 7) ; but this may be only a general 
mode of citing from a book of which he was the chief author. The 
Seventy, however, who prefix titles to some which have none in the Hebrew, 
ascribe the ninety-fifth, as they do the ninety-sixth just referred to, to David. 

c 2 
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stances and situations in which David was placed at different times, 
and the yarions affections which consequently were called into exercise, 
we may readily conceive that his style is exceedingly various. The 
remark indeed is applicable to the entire Book of Psalms, but emi- 
nently so to the Odes of David." — T. H. Home, ** The other 
composers of Psalms," remarks Hengstenberg, '< only divide among 
themselves his riches. He embraces the whole territory of sacred 
lyrics, of which he was enabled, from his rich poetical gift, the varied 
events of his life, and the relations of his time, to take a full survey, 
and did not need to conffne himself to any particular department. 
There is also peculiar to David a singular depth and liveliness of 
feeling, which manifests itself as well in the utterance of praise, the 
cry out of the depths, as in mirth on account of redemption, and 
more especially in the rapid transition from the one to the other. 
David, beyond doubt, gave the tone to the method so frequently 
adopted in the Psalms of suddenly and immediately interposing a 
word of Divine consolation. It is a consequence of the profound and 
very lively nature of his feelings, that David rises to greater elevation 
than all the other writers of Psalms (compare Psalms xviii., xxix., 
Ixviii., ex., cxxxix.) ; yet on the other hand he had also a very pecu- 
liar faculty in adapting himself to the simple. It is also a consequence 
of the depth and freshness of feeling, that, as the consideration of 
the doctrinal matter of the Psalms will show, the Psalms of David 
are precisely those in which the greatest amount of instruction is 
contained. Thoy are farther distinguished by the union of a child- 
like humility, such as reminds one of the unassuming shepherd youth, 
(e.g., Psalms xxiii. and cxxxi.), with a heroic faith, the spirit of 
fortitude which, in its God, would spring over walls, and was not 
afraid of myriads of people that lay encamped round about him : — 
in which we again recognize the man of war, the hero David, the 
deforcer of the lion, and the conqueror of Goliath (compare, e. g,, 
Psalms iii., xviii., xxxv., Ix., Ixviii.). Peculiar also is the strength of con- 
sciousness regarding the retributive righteousness of God, which had 
established itself during the period of the Sauline persecution, when 
David found in this more especially a shield against despair. Peculiar 
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yet again, that amid the straits of life, the oppression through god- 
less enemies comiBS out so strongly, with whom David had to maintain 
80 yery hard a struggle. Then, a peculiar element was introduced 
into the psalmodic poetry of David by the promise given him through 
the prophet Nathan (See Psalms bxxxviii. and cxlv. ; 2 Samuel vii.) 
Upon the ground of this promise David runs out into the future 
of his race, and accompanies it along its course of suffering, even to 
its final glorious issue." — Hengstenberg^ vol. iii., app. 19. 

As we are informed in 1 Kings iv. 82, that the Songs of Solomon 
were 1,005, it seems remarkable that only two Psalms, (Ixxii and 
cixvii.) bear his name, and whether as the author of the former 
is considered doubtful (see note there) ; but it is probable that 
some to which no nan^e is attached may have been his 
composition. 

The remaining names or appellatives prefixed to the Psalms are 
those of persons connected with the choral service of the sanctuary. 
The Levites, who officiated as singers and musicians, consisted of three 
choirs, according to the house of their fathers the three sons of 
Levi, G-ershom, Kohath, and Merari, which were superintended re- 
spectively by the three chiefs or leaders, ** whom David set over the 
service of song in .the house of the Lord," Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
or Jeduthun (1 Chron. vi. 81, 37, 89, 44 ; xv. 17 ; xvi. 5, 87, 
41, 42 ; compare vi. 44, xvi. 41, 42) ; and their sons, ** under the 
hand of their fathers," presided over the twenty-four courses, which 
formed the elite of the choral band ; the four sons of Asaph presiding, 
one each, over the four courses of the Gershomites, (ch. xxv.) the 
fonrteen sons of Heman over those of the Kohathites, and the six sons 
of Ethan over those of the Merarites. Though the choir of Asaph 
appears to have been the least in David's time, it is the only one 
mentioned as still subsisting after the captivity. (Neh. vii. 44). 

The Psalms ascribed to Asaph are the fiftieth, and seventy-third to 
eighty-third. That some of David's singers were not merely reciters, 
but authors of Psalms, may be inferred, as already noticed, from the 
terms in which their services are described ; and we read that on the 
porifieation of the temple by Hezekiah, the king ^* commanded the 
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Levites to sing praise nnto the Lord, with the words of David, and of 
Asaph the seer." (3 Chron. xxix. 80.) There seems, therefore, no 
ground to question that some at least of the Psabns which bear his 
name were composed by Asaph himself ; bnt as the contents of several 
of them indicate a later date, the words of the titles may be taken with 
some latitude of signification, importing in these instances, either 
that they were written by his descendants or successors in office, or 
committed to them, in addition to those of which he was the author, for 
public celebration. '* The subjects of Asaph's Psalms are doctrinal 
or preceptive f their style, though less sweet than that of David, is 
much more vehement, and little inferior to the grandest parts of the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Habakkiik. The fiftieth Psalm in particular is 
characterized by such a deep vein of thought, and lofty tone of sentiment, 
asplacehimin the number of poets of the highest order." — T,H.Home. 
Psalms xlii. (of which xliii., without title, is evidently a continua- 
tion), xliv. — ^xlix., Ixxxiv., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii., are inscribed 
** of, to, or for, the sons of Korah." It is stated in Numbers xxvi. 
11, that the children of Korah, who, with Dathan and Abiram, 
perished in the rebellion against Moses, were not, like those of his 
two associates, involved in the destruction of their father ; and his de- 
scendants appear to have become so much more numerous than any 
other of the line of Kohath, that the Kohathite branch of the Levites 
are sometimes denominated, in reference to the temple services, 
Korhites. On the occasion of the fast proclaimed by king Jehoshaphat 
on the invasion of the Moabites and Ammonites, both names are speci- 
fied : ^^ The Levites of the children of the Kohathites, and of the 
children of the Korhites, stood up to praise the Lord God of Israel, 
with a loud voice on high." (2 Chron. xx. 19.) Heman, the chief 
of the Kohathite^ choir, and whose two sons presided over the fourteen 
courses of which it was composed, was a descendant of Korah. (1 
Chron. vi.'SS — 37.) The term Sons of Korah may therefore denote 
the Kohathite choir generally, or more specifically its leaders, Heman 
and his sons. Or their descendants. Whether they are mentioned as 
the authors of the Psalms, or only as the persons to whom they were 
committed for public performance, has been considered doubtful. 
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Onr translators, by rendering the Hebrew prefix /or in the text, and 
placing of in the margin, signify a preference for the latter view ; it 
may, however, be accepted as in other cases in the former sense, 
especiall;^ as the term Sons of Korah does not present any chronolo- 
gical difficulty, by limiting the composition to one individual, or to 
any particular period ; whilst the diversity of style, as compared with 
that of other portions of the Psalter, indicates a difference of author- 
ship. The forty- second Psalm, the first which bears their name, has 
generally been ascribed to David on his flight from Absalom, and appears 
remarkably to coincide with his situation on that sorrowful occasion ; 
but this is a matter of opinion and conjecture rather than fact, and 
is not perhaps of sufficient weight to set aside the Korahite origin of 
the Psalm. Both these views, however, are combined and reconciled 
in that taken by Hengstenberg, who considers that the Psahn dis- 
closes, indeed, the circumstances and feelings of David, but delineated 
by the sons of Eorah; that the '* Korahites sang from the bosom of 
David : '' and if they were the companions of his exile, sympathizing 
in his afflictions, and qualified to enter into his varied emotions, they 
may have been able to pourtray them with the force and vividness 
for which the Psalm is so remarkable. ''With the family of the 
Korahites," observes Hengstenberg, '' David had appeared at an 
early period in close connection. In 1 Chronicles xii. 1, &c., the 
valiant men are mentioned, who, before the death of Saul, came to 
Ziklag, to participate with David in his troubles, and espouse his 
cause : — first, certain of the tribe of Benjaman, then five Korahites, 
(verse 6) and among them Azareel, who reappears in chapter xxv. 
18 (compare verse 4), among the sons of Heman. From the com- 
panions of the conflict came latterly companions in the composition 
of sacred song; but the band which joined itself to David was per- 
petually the same, that of those who were associated in faith toward 
the] God of Israel," (vol. iii., app. 21). **The Korahite Psalms," 
remarks T. H. Home, '' are some of the most exquisite of all the 
lyric compositions which the book of Psalms contains." Several of 
them have been already referred to as exemplifying the lively and 
elevated charaeter of the Elohim Psalms. 
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The title of Psalm Ixxxviii., the last of the Korahite Psalms, con- 
cludes with the words, " Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite ; " and the 
next (Ixxxix.) is entitled, ** Maschil of Ethan the Ezrahite." 
The meaning of the designation Ezrahite cannot with certainty, he 
determined, hut it seems most probahle that the persons thus de. 
nominated were the leaders of two of the choirs above mentioned. 
Heman, who appears to have been a grandson of Samuel the prophet 
(1 Chron. vi. 83 — 85, compare 1 Sam. i. ii.; 1 Chron. xxv. 5), is called 
** the king's seer in the words (or matters) of God ; " and as he 
was a Korahite there is no incongruity in the supposition that both 
parts of the title of Psalm Ixxxviii. indicate authorship ; the first 
assigning it in general terms to the sons of Eorah, and the last to 
one of them as the individual composer. The only difficulty in 
ascribing the eighty-ninth Psalm to Ethan or Jeduthun, the leader of 
the choir of the Merarites, is the evidence supposed to be afforded, by 
its contents of a later date; but this can hardly be regarded as con- 
clusive. — See notes on Psalms Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. 

The name of Jeduthun occurs in the titles of Psalms xxxix., Ixii., 
and Ixxvii., but apparently not as their author. The thirty-ninth, as 
well as the sixty- second, is " a Psalm of David," and in the former 
case Jeduthun may be mentioned as ''the chief musician" to whom 
it is inscribed ; but in the sixty-second and seventy-seventh the pre- 
position being not to but upon, seems rather to indicate a musical in- 
strument invented by, or named after, him ; and this supposition is 
strengthened by the circumstance that one of them (the seventy- 
seventh) is '' a Psalm of Asaph," and therefore not appropriate to 
Jeduthun' s choir, though the instrument might be adopted by all. 
— See notes on Psalms xxxix., Ixii., Ixxvii. 

3. Musical Inscriptions. —Fifty-five Psalms are inscribed 
Lamnatzahf " To the chief musician." The root firom which the 
Hebrew word is formed signifies to superintend or preside, and the 
correctness of the rendering given by our translators is proved by its 
use in a similar connexion in 1 Chron. xv. 21, where Mattithiah 
and others are said to have been appointed ''with harps on the 
Shominith to excel," or rather, as in the margin, "to oversee" or 
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preside. Sheminith, which in the passage just qnoted is evidently a 
mnsical term, occurs also in the inscription, '*to the chief musician,*' 
of Psalms yi. and xii. ; and Neginoihy which is found in connexion 
with Sheminith in the title of Psalm vi., and separately in those of 
Psalms iv., Hy., 1y., and several others, is proved hy its use in other 
parts of Scripture to be of like import, as is Alamoth in the title 
of Psalm xlvi., compared with 1 Chron. xv. 20. The general 
sense of these terms being thus ascertained, it may be fairly inferred 
that others, which in like manner stand in connexion with the for- 
mula — To the chief imisician upon — indicate also the particular 
instrument or mode of performance in the choral service ; though, 
from the obscurity of their etymology, and their non-occurrence else- 
where, the precise import of many of these cannot now be determined. 
The attempts which have been made by some expositors to extract 
from them an enigmatical or mystical reference to the subject of the 
Psalm have only resulted in a variety of fanciful and useless conjec- 
tures. These, and some other expressions occasionally used in the 
titles, are more particularly noticed where they occur. 

THE WORD SELAH. 

The signification of this word, which is found interspersed in 
thirty-nine Psalms, and retained in our Bibles untranslated, has been 
the subject of much discussion. By some it has been considered 
equivalent to Amen — So he it; or to Nota bene, claiming particular 
attention to the preceding words ; or, as the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it, For ever ; but the more general and probable opinion is 
that it is a musical note, indicating a pause or change in the modu- 
lation. This view is confirmed by the Septuagint rendering, Dia- 
psalma, that is, rest or change of song ; also by the fact that most of 
the Psalms in which Selah is inserted are inscribed to the chief mu- 
sician ; and by its occurrence in the prayer of Habakkuk (ch. iii.), 
which likewise has a musical inscription. As, however, this pause or 
change would naturally be made to coincide with a cliange (more or less 
marked), in the sense, the insertion of the Selah will be found to have 
an important relation to the subject-matter of the Psalm, indicating a 
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transition or turn of thought, and thus separating the exordium and the 
eonclnsion from the main hody of the Psalm, or dividing it into several 
stanzas, parallel or progressive in expression or sentiment. This 
use of Selah is very ahly and copiously illustrated hy Jehh, in his 
'^ Dissertation on the Word;" and the following Psalms, with the 
introductory notes upon them, may he referred to as striking exem- 
plifications of it : Psalms iii., xxxii., xxxix., xlvi^, Ixii., Ixvi., Ixviii., 
Ixxxix., and xlvii. (See next page.) 

POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE PSALMS! 

The language of the Psalms is concise and sententious, hut at the 
same time, rich and varied ; abounding with the graces and elegancies 
of poetic diction, and copiously adorned with appropriate and diversified 
imagery; sometimes expanding into surpassing grandeur, or rising 
to the loftiest height of sublimity. In its formal structure it pre- 
sents examples of all the four species of parallelism under which 
Hebrew poetry is usually classified. A prevailing form is that which 
has been termed the synonymous or cognate, but now more generally 
the gradational parallel ; disposed sometimes in verses of three or 
four lines, but usually in couplets, of which the second line responds 
to the preceding one, by expressing nearly the same sense in difierent 
language, and very frequently with a gradation or heightening of 
the sentiment : thus Psalm xxi. — 

1 " The King shall joy in thy strength, O Lord ; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice ! 

2 Thon hast given him his heart's desire, 

And hast not withholden the reqnest of his lips. 

3 For thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness : 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 

4) He asked life of thee, and thon gavest it him, 
Even length of days for ever and ever." &c., &o. 

The gradation is frequently found not only between line and line, 
but between one stanza and another ; the several divisions of which 
the Psalm consists exhibiting a like progression in moral sentiment 
or intensity of feeling. Of this the forty- seventh affords an illustra- 
tion, "in which,*' remarks Jebb, ** the latter division forms a noblo 
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gradation and shows an advance in the action of the poem. The 
£rst part contains an exhoiiation to the inhabitants of the earth to 
praise the Ahnightj as their God and King ; and His special benefits 
to. His chosen people are predicted : " 

1 ** clap your hands, all ye people ; 
Shout unto Gk>d with the voice of triumph. 

2 For the Lord most high is terrible ; 
He is a great King over all the earth. 

3 He shall subdue the people under us. 
And the nations under our feet. 

4 He shall choose our inheritance for us. 

The excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah." 

*' In the second part, God is represented as sitting on the throne, 
not of conquest, but of holiness. The Gentiles are no longer 
captive, but are joined to the people of the God of Abraham, adopted 
into their family, and sharing their privileges." 

5 " God is gone up with a shout. 

The Lord with the sound of a trumpet. 

6 Sing praises to God, sing praises : 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 

7 For God is the King of all the earth : 
Sing ye praises with understanding. 

8 God reigneth over the heathen : 

Grod sitteth upon the throne of his holiness. * 

9 The princes of the peoples are gathered to the people of the God 

of Abraham : 
For the shields of the earth belong unto God: he is greaily 
exalted." 

The antithetic parallel, so characteristic of the Book of Proverbs, in 
which the responsive line contrasts with the preceding, occurs but spa- 
ringly in the Psalms. The twentietKhas two couplets of this kind : — 

7 " Some trust in chariots, and some in horses : 

But we will remember the name of the Lord our God. 

8 They are brought down and fallen : 
But we are risen, and stand upright." 

In the following verses from Psalm xxxvii., the antithesis is not 
between line and line, but between couplet and couplet. 

* See notes on this Psalm. 
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35 " I have seen the wicked in great power, 
ADd spreading himself like a green bay tree. 

36 But he passed away, and, lo, he was not : 
Tea, I songht him, but he could not be found. 

37 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright : 
For the end of that man is peace. 

38 But the transgressors shall be destroyed together : 
The end of the wicked shall be cut oflf." 

The synthetic or constructive parallel, which consists in a certain 
analogy and correspondence between one line and another in senti- 
ment and structure, is of frequent occurrence. It is very diyersified 
in arrangement, and embraces all which do not range under either 
of the preceding heads, the parallelism being in some cases much 
less exact and apparent than in others. Of this kind the nine- 
teenth Psalm affords a striking and beautiful illustration. 

7 " The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : 

The testimony^ of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

8 The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
'9 The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever : 

The judgment's of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
10 More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold : 

Sweeter also than honey, even the droppings of the comb." * 

Sometimes the lines are bi-membral, each consisting of two 

propositions or sentiments, as Psalm cxliv. 5, 6 — 

" Bow thy heavens, Lord, and come down : 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 
Cast forth lightnings, and scatter them : 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them." 

Sometimes they range in couplets, the first line of each answering 

to one another, and the second in like manner, thus forming stanzas 

of alternating parallels ; e.g., Psalm ciii. 11 — 18, consisting of 

three couplets of beautiful similitudes, illustrative of the mercy, 

forgiveness, and lovingkindness of God: — 

" For as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
As far as the east is from the west, 



• See note on tbis verse. 
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So far hath he remoyed onr transgressionB from as. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him." 

Psalm cxliii. 8 — 10 presents four couplets of a like kind, the first 
line of each containing a petition, followed by a shorter line stating 
the ground on which it is based. 

" Canse me to hecj^r thy lovingkiudness in the morning ; 

For in thee do I trost : 
Cause me to know the way wherein 'I should walk j 

For I lift up my soul unto thee. 
Deliver me, Q Lord, from mine enemies : 

I flee unto thee to hide me. 
Teach me to do thy will j 

For thou art my God." 

Few Psalms will be found to consist exclusively of any one kind 
of parallel, but most of them of the gradational and synthetic com- 
bined, presenting in their structure and mode of arrangement a 
pleasing and almost endless yariety ; and sometimes forming what 
is designated as the fourth class, yiz : — The introverted parallel^ or 
epanodos ; which, being entirely one of arrangement, may be formed 
of either of the three preceding classes separately or combined.''^ It 
consists of four or more lines or couplets, so placed that the first 
is parallel with the last, the second with the last but one, and so 
throughout in an inverted order, whatever be the length of the 
stanza, the two central ones always answering to each other ; thus 
Psahn cxxxv. 15 — 18 : — 

" The idols of the heathen are silver and gold. 
The work of men's hands. 

They have mouths, but they speak not ; ' 
Eyes have they, but they see not ; 
They have ears, but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 
They that make them are like unto them : 
So is every one that trnsteth in them." 

• 

•This remark will apply to the variations in arrangement just noticed, 
though the examples given belong to the third class ; and to others which 
are found to occur. 
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** The parallelisms here marked out,** remarks Bishop Jebb, **will, 
it is presumed, be found accurate. In the first line we have the 
idolatrous heathen, (rather the idols of the heathen), in the eighth, 
those who put their trust in idols ; in the second line the fabrication, in 
the, seventh the fabricators ; in the third line mouths without articu- 
lation, in the sixth, mouths without breath ; in the fourth line eyes 
without vision, and in the fifth, ears without the sense of hearing." 
— Sacred Literature, p. 67. 

Another illustration is furnished bv Psalm Ixxxiv. 6 — 7 : — 

** Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; 
The passengers in whose heart are the ways. 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring. 
The rain also fiUeth the pools : 
They go from strength to strength. 
He shall appear before Grod in Zion.'' 

Here the first and last lines declare the blessedness of the man 
whose strength is in God, and his appearance before Him in Zion ; 
the second and fifth, the* earnest [resolution to pursue the journey, 
and its progress from stage^ to stage ; and the third and fourth, the 
privations or refreshments by the way. (See the notes on this 
passage). The introverted form may sometimes be traced through 
a succession of verses or a whole Psalm, the parallel lines being 
more numerous, and not always alike in number. Thus, in the 
first division of Psalm xlviii. verses 1 — 8, the opening and con- 
cluding lines portray the beauty and security of Zion under the 
Pivine protection, and the intermediate ones the discomfiture of 
her assailants. 

" Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised, 
In the city of onr Grod, the mountain of his holiness. 
Beantifiil in elevation, the joy of the whole land, is monnt Zion. 
On her north side is the city of the great King. 
Grod is known in her palaces for a refiige. 

For lo ! the kings were assembled, 

They passed by together ; 

They saw, and so they marvelled ; 

They were troubled, they hasted away : 
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Fear took hold npon them there. 

Pain, as of a woman in travail. 

Thon breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind. 
As we have heard, so have we seen, 
In the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of our Grod ; 
God will establish it for ever. Selah." 

The topic which forms the commencement and conclusion of the 
fa*8t division is dwelt and enlarged upon in the corresponding portions 
of the second, y. 9 — 14, the intermediate lines being occupied with 
a more particular survey of Zion, to witness the eyidences of her 
security and beauty. 

" We have thought of thy lovingkindness, God, in the midst of thy 

temple ; 
According to thy name, O God, so is thy praise unto the ends of the 

earth; 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 
Let Mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
Because of thy judgments. 

Walk about Zion, and go round about her ; 

Tell the towers thereof; 

Mark ye well her bulwarks j 

Consider her palaces ; 

That ye may tell it to the generation following : 
For this God is our God for ever and ever j 
He will be our guide, even unto death." 

So in Psalm Ixxviii. 21 — 81, the commencing and terminating 
topic is the wrath of God for the murmuring and disbelief of his 
people, whDe the intermediate verses describe his miracxdous power 
and providential care, manifested for the supply of their wants : — 

" Therefore the Lord heard, and was wroth ; 
So a fire was kindled against Jacob, 
And anger also came up against Israel; 
Because they believed not in God, 
And trusted not in his salvation : 

Though he had commanded the clouds from, above. 
And opened the doors of heaven ; 
And had rained down manna upon them to eat/ 
And had given them of the com of heaven« 
Man did eat angels' food. 
He sent them meat to the full. 
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He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven, 
And by his power he brought in the south wind. 
He rained flesh also upon them as dust, 
And feathered fowls as the sand of the sea : 
And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Bound about their habitations. 
So they did eat and were well filled, 
For he gave them their own desire ; 
They were not estranged from their lust : 
But while their meat was yet in their mouths, 
The wrath of God came upon them. 
And slew the fattest of them, 
And smote down the chosen men of Israel." 

The whole of the short bat beautiful Psalm Ixyii. may be 
suitably arranged in this form : — 

" Gk>d be merciful unto us, and bless us. 
And cause his face to shine upon us : 
That thy way may be known upon earth. 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
Let the people praise thee, Grod ! 
Let all the people prjaise thee : 

O let the nations be glad and sing for joy. 
For thou shalt judge the people righteously 
And govern the nations upon earth : 
Let the people praise thee, God ! 
Let all the people praise thee : 
Then shall the earth yield her increase. 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us : 
God shall bless us, 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear him." 

Another example is furnished by the much larger and magnificent 
Psalm civ., as remarked in the notes there, according to which 
the arrangement is as follows : — 

V. 1. The exordium in which the Psalmist enjoins his soul to 
praise the Lord, and proposes as his theme the honour and majesty 
of Grod as developed : — 

V. 3 to 5, in the creation of light, the expansion of the firmament, 
the distribution* and service of the elements, and the establishment 
of the world. 
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V. 6 to 9, in the separation of the waters from the land. 

V. 10 to 12, in the watering of the yalleys by springs. 

V. 18 to 17, and of the hills and the earth generally by rains, 
for the sustenance of man and beast. 

V. 18 forms the centre of the poem, and point of transition by 
which the Psalmist ascends from the high hilli^, 

v. 19 to 23, to the sun and moon, and their relation to and 
influence upon man and beast. He then descends, 

y. 24 to 26, to the sea and its inhabitants and passengers : in 

V. 27 to 30 declares the continual proyidence of God over all His 
works ; and in 

V. 31 to 84, closes the development of his theme by declaring 
the everlasting glory of God, and sovereignty over His works, and 
his own determination to praise, meditate upon, and rejoice in Him. 

V. 85. In conclusion, he declares the transitory prosperity of the 
wicked, again enjoins his soul to bless the Lord, and exhorts all to 
join in the song of praise. 

V. 1. ** Bless the Lord, my sool. 

Lord, my God, thou art very great ; 
Thon art clothed with honom* and majesty. 
2—5. Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment j 
Who stretohest out the heavens like a curtain ; 
Who layeth the beams of hia chambers in the waters ; 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot ; 
Who waJketh upon the wings of the wind ; 
Who maketh his angels spirits, 
His ministers a flaming fire ; 
Who laid the foundations of the earth, 
That it should not be removed for ever. 
6—9. Thou ooveredst it with the deep as with a garment ; 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
At thy rebuke they fled, 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains. 
They go down by the valleys. 
Unto the place which thou hast founded for themw 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over. 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 

D 
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10 — 12. He sendeth the springs into the valleys. 
Which ran among the hills. 
They give drink to every beast of the field ; 
The wild asses qnench their thirst. 

By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation. 
Which sing among the branches. 
13 — 17. He watereth the hills from his chambers ; 

The earth is satisfied with the fmit of thy works. 
He causeth the gprass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man ; 
That he may bring forth food ont of the earth. 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to shine. 
And bread which strengtheneth man's heart. 
The trees of the Lord are fiill of sap. 
The cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted ; 
Where the birds make their nests ; 
As for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 
18. The high hills are a refnge for the wild goats. 

And the rocks for the conies. 
19 — 28. He appointed the moon for seasons, 

The snn knoweth his going down. 
Thon makest darkness, and it is night, 
Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
The young lions roar after their prey. 
And seek their meat from GKkL ; 
The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together. 
And lay them down in their dens. 
Man goeth forth unto his work. 
And to his labour, until the evening. 
24—26. ! Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. 
The earth is full of thy riches ; 
So is this great and wide sea. 
Wherein are' things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and greai beasts. 
There go the ships : 

There is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein. 
27— 80. These all wait upon thee 

That thou mayest g^ve them their meat in due season. 
' That thou givest them they gather ; 

Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good ; 
Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; 
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Thou takest awaj their breath, they die, and retnm to their 

dast. 
Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created j 
And thou renewest the face of the earth. 
31--34. The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever j 
The Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
He looketh on the earth and it trembleth, 
He toucheth the hills and they smoke. 
I will sing Unto the Lord as long as I live, 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 
My meditation of him shall be sweet ; 
I will be glad in the Lord. 
35. Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth. 
And let the wicked be no more. 
Bless thou the Lord, my soul ! 
Praise ye the Lord." 

Seven Psalms, viz. : xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., cxii., cxix., and 
cxlv. are of the acrostic or alphabetic form ; consisting (with some 
occasional deviations) of twenty-two lines, verses, or sets of verses, of 
which the initial letters succeed each other in alphabetic order. 
This characteristic is necessarily lost in translation, except that in 
Psalm cxix., the divisions are in our Bibles severally headed with the 
name of the letter which in the original is the initial of every verse. 
(See the notes on those Psalms.) 



MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALMS. IMPRE- 
CATORY PSALMS. DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

That portions of the book of Psalms have a more or less direc 
relation to Christ is evinced by his own declaration, (Luke xxiv. 44,) 
and by the application of various passages, both by Himself and His 
apostles. Several Psalms, indeed, seem scarcely to admit of any 
other interpretation ; and, together with particular passages in 
others, may be regarded as directly prophetical of His character and 
offices, His sufferings, humiliation, and exaltation. 

Some of the passages thus cited and applied in the New Testament, 
with many othei'S, especially those which commemorate the Divine 

d2 
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promises to David and his posterity, may be viewed in their imme- 
diate and literal import as referring to the writers themselves, and 
the circumstances of their own times ; and also in a more spiritual 
and figurative sense as descriptive of the person of the Messiah, and 
the establishment and extension of His kingdom in the earth. 

This is entirely in harmony with other prophetical writings of the 
Old Testament, and with the typical character of that dispensation 
which was a shadow of good things to come ; but many expositors 
have carried these views, in various degrees, much farther ; some 
giving an exclusively or principally Messianic interpretation to many 
entire Psalms, especially those which contain any verses so cited and 
applied in the New Testament, whether the rest of the Psalm be ap- 
propriate to the subject or not ; and others assigning a figurative or 
mystical character to the whole collection. Bishop Horsley, who 
adopts to the fullest extent this system of interpretation, remarks 
(Preface to Translation ^ page 10) : " It is true that many of the 
Psalms are commemorative of the miraculous interpositions of .God 
in behalf of the chosen people ; for indeed the history of the Jews is 
a fundamental part of revealed religion. Many were probably com- 
posed upon the occasion of remarkable passages in David's life, his 
dangers, his afflictions, his deliverances. But of those which relate 
to the public history of the natural Israel, there are few in which 
the fortunes of the mystical Israel, the Christian Church, are not 
adumbrated ; and of those which allude to the life of David there are 
none in which the Son of David is not the principal and immediate 
subject. David's complaints against his enemies are Messiah's com- 
plaints, first, of the unbelieving Jews, then of the heathen per- 
secutors, and the apostate faction in later ages. David's afflictions 
are the Messiah's sufferings. David's penitential supplications are 
the supplications of Messiah in agony nnder the burden of the im- 
puted guilt of man. David's songs of triumph and thanksgiving are 
Messiah's songs of triumph and thanksgiving for his victoiy over sin 
and death and hell." <*A very great, I believe the far greater, 
part," the same writer further observes, '^ are a sort of dramatic ode, 
coiisisting of dialogues between persons sustaining certain characters. 
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The persons are frequently the Psalmist himself, or the chorus of 

priests and Levites, or the leader of the Levitical band, opening the 

ode with a proem declarative of the subject, and very often closing 

the whole with a solemn admonition, drawn from what the other 

persons say. The other persons are Jehovah, sometimes as one, 

sometimes as another of the three Persons : Christ, in His incarnate 

state, sometimes before, sometimes after His resurrection ; the human 

sonl of Christ, as distinguished from His divine essence. Christ in 

His incarnate state is personated sometimes as a priest, sometimes 

as a king, sometimes as a conqueror.*' ''It is not," he adds, ** a 

bad general notion of the Book of Psalms, that the whole collection 

forms a sort of heroic tragedy. The redemption of Man and the 

destruction of Satan is the plot. The persons of the drama are the 

persons of the Godhead, Christ united to one of them, Satan, 

Jadas, the apostate Jews, the heathen persecutors, the apostates ol 

latter times ; the attendants, believers, unbelievers, angels ; the 

scenes, heaven, earth, hell ; the time of the action, from the fall 

to the final overthrow of the apostate faction, and the general 

judgment." 

Without attempting to define the precise limits of Messianic inter- 
pretation, there is in the extreme view of it here enunciated ground 
for serious objection, not only as leading to a fanciful rather than a 
practical exposition of this portion of divine revelation, but also in 
the unsuitable application of many particular passages to Christ. 
Those especially which involve expressions of penitence and con- 
fession of sin are obviously incompatible in a personal senHO with 
the sinless character of the Redeemer, as uniformly exhibited in 
Scripture ; and the application of them to Him, in His vicarious 
character, is one for which we have no precedent in the inspired 
witers themselves, and appears to be a diversion of them from their 
genuine meaning and legitimate use, the expression of the wantB and 
feelings of the Church, and of its individual members.* 



• Some farther remarks on this subject will bo found in t)»o not«ii on 
«o\roral Psalms : see particularly on Psalms xxii. and xl. 
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A difficulty has been presented to the minds of many readers by 
passages in the Fsahns of an imprecatory nature, which appear to 
breathe a spiiit of revenge towards enemies, and of joy and exalta- 
tion in the prospect of their destmction or punishment, inconsistent 
with that principle of forgiveness which is inculcated in many parts, 
not only of the New but also of the Old Testament. ** A circum- 
stance," observes Dr. Eitto, *^ which increases the perplexity is, that 
the imprecation is often found in close connection with language 
which indicates the firmest trust in God, or a high state of devotional 
feeling." {Bible UlustrationSy Poetical Books^ p. 809.) On this 
subject. Bishop Home remarks, '* The offence taken at the supposed 
uncharitable and vindictive spirit of the imprecations which occur in 
some of the Psalms ceases immediately if we change the imperative 
for the future, and read, not ^Let tJiem he confounded,' &c., but 
^ They shall be confounded,' &c., of which the Hebrew is equally 
capable," — '^ and, indeed, to cut off all occasion from them that desire 
it, the oiiginal verbs should be uniformly so translated." ** Such pas* 
sages will then have no more difficulty in them than the other frequent 
predictions of divine vengeance in the writings of the prophets, or de- 
nunciations of it in the Gospels, intended to warn, to alarm; and to lead 
sinners to repentance, that they may fly from the wrath to come." 
{Pre/ace to Commentary, and on Psalm v. 11.) The fact, however, 
as regards the grammatical bearings of the question is, in the above 
extract, greatly overstated: for although in a few instances our 
translation may present a more repulsive aspect than the original, 
and in some others the verbs may with equal or greater propriety 
be rendered in the future instead of the imperative form, yet this 
can apply only to those in the third person, in which the Hebrew 
form of the imperative is identical with the future indicative, whilst 
in the second person the distinction is as clearly defined as in our 
own language; and, in passages extending through a series of 
verses of like import, in which some verbs of the second person im- 
perative are alternated or combined with others in the third person, 
the unequivocal sense of the former is sufficient to establish the 
character of the whole, and to justify, if not to require, that all the 
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verbs be rendered alike in the imperative form. But even were the 
alteration admissible to the full extent for which the good Bishop 
contends, its importance, when duly estimated, will perhaps not be 
found so great as may at first sight have appeared ; for it is evident, 
from the general scope of such passages, that the mind of the 
Psalmist accords with the words he utters ; and the whole question 
mainly resolves itself into the one point, whether his feelings are to 
be regarded as those of personal resentment, or pious recognition of 
tiie righteous judgment of God ; and in the latter case it is of little 
moment whether that recognition be expressed in the form of a pre- 
diction that the divine purpose shall be accomplished, or a prayer 
that it may be so. (See Notes on Psalms xxxv. 5, 6; liv. 7; lix. 
10; Iv. 16; and on the latter, p. 46.) **The wish for divine 
judgment on ungodly wickedness," remarks Hengstenberg, " can be 
considered as objectionable, only if we are prepared to deny this 
judgment itself, in manifest contradiction to the New, no less than 
to the Old Testament.'* — Hengstenberg, on Psalm Ixix. 22. 

In some of the passages now under consideration, where the lan- 
guage is of a general character, and not indicative of injury sustained 
by the writer himself, it is nothing more than the spontaneous utter- 
ance of that feeling implanted in the human breast, which bursts 
forth with indignation at the perpetration of outrage and wrong ; 
with compassion towards the injured and oppressed, and a sense of 
justice to be inflicted on the evil doer, in accordance with the 
divine economy as developed in the inspired volume, and often 
manifested in God's providential dealings with mankind. In some 
other instances, in which the reference is more personal, the 
Psalmist simply prays that the malicious designs of his enemies may 
be frustrated, and that he may be delivered from their evil machi. 
nations, against which in any view of the case no reasonable objec- 
tion can be urged. With respect to those in which he goes further 
and supplicates for vengeance upon his enemies, so far as any per- 
sonal vindictive feeling may be involved, it should be regarded as 
belonging to a dispensation in which the great duty of forgiveness 
vas not enjoined in the same decisive and emphatic manner as it is 
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both by example and precept under that of the Gospel. That David, 
however, who probably penned most of the psalms in question, 
practised this virtue in an eminent degree, the records of his . life 
which have been transmitted to us afford abundant proof. On one 
occasion, indeed, when provoked by the brutish conduct of Nabal, his 
ardent feelings of resentment were likely to have betrayed him ii^to 
a deed of violence and blood, had it not, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged with gratitude to the good providence of God, been averted 
by the prudent and timely intervention of Abigail ; but the whole 
course of his conduct towards his bitter and implacable enemy and 
persecutor Saul, and his family, as well as towards those who were 
concerned in the rebellion of Absalom, is characterized most 
remarkably by the entire opposite of a revengeful spirit, under the 
most tryi)ig circumstances. In Psalm vii. 4 (see note there) he 
deprecates in the strongest terms the indulgence of such a feeling, 
and ** a memorial of his noble spirit," says Hengstenberg, ''as ab- 
horring anything like revenge, exists to this day in his lamentation 
upon Saul's death (2 Samuel i.) He who could speak so of a 
fallen enemy, an enemy that had for years sought his life, and in- 
flicted wounds in his soul which were never properly healed again, 
could certainly not regard himself as having the privilege of revenge, 
and could least of all express this in songs which he sang before 
God, and destined for use in the sanctuary." (Psalm Ixxi. 8.) 

Yet strongly as David might disclaim in his personal conduct the 
exercise of the lex talionis, he entertained a lively and abiding sense 
of the retributive righteousness of God as an integral part of His 
moral government of the world, and firm faith in its ultimate 
vindication and accomplishment ; and when seated on the throne 
by the express appointment of the Almighty, as the sovereign of a 
nation privileged to be the sole depository of divine truth, his 
enemies and those of his people, were also the enemies of God and 
His anointed, and of His Church on earth. These considerations, 
with that of the acknowledged character of the Psalms as in- 
spired compositions, lead ip the conclusion that, in such passages 
as have been referred to, the writer should be regarded not as utter- 
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' ing feelings of personal resentment, but rather as representing a 
right63ii8 safferer, appealing to the Deity to vindicate His sacred 
attributes in the punishment of impenitent transgressors ; a doctrine 
in entire harmony with every portion of the sacred volume. 

" We shall arrive still more determinately at the same result,*' 
continues the writer just quoted, ''if we take into account the 
motives which prompted the sacred bards in their prayers for 
revenge, or the consequences which they expected to arise from such 
prayers being answered. They wished and hoped that the stumbling- 
block which the prosperity of the wicked occasions to faith, and the 
encouragement which it gives to wickedness, might be taken away ; 
that God would vindicate His endangered honour ; that He would 
manifest His greatness and His righteousness, and thereby awaken 
the apprehension of these in the minds of believers, and call the 
world at large to repentance. That by the overthrow of the bitter 
enemies of His Church, He sought to have the Church delivered 
from destruction, and along therewith the only party qualified to 
honour Him, and all the spiritual goods He had committed to her, 
appears from Psalm Ixzix. 6 : ' Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen 
ttiat have not known thee,' &c., where, according to the connection, 
'For they have devoured Jacob, and laid waste his dwelling-place,* 
by the heathen are to be understood the people who had raged 
against Israel, and whose destruction was the condition of Israel's 
salvation ; not the heathen world generally, for which the Psalmists 
bore a tender love, and whose reception one day into the kingdom and 
blessing of God they wistfully anticipated."* (Psalm xxi.) 

Closely connected with these considerations is that of the standing- 
point of the Psalms in regard to the doctrine of a future state, for the 
passages in question in unison with the promises and threatenings 
imder the legal dispensation, referring simply to the temporal 
punishment or destruction of those against whom they are uttered, 
although the principle involved is in both cases the same, are not to 

* See notes on Psalms Iviii. 10 ; Ixiz. 28; and FsaJm cix., iutrodnctorj note. 
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be regarded as invested, in the mind of the sacred writers, with the 
same awful character as they assume when viewed in the aspect 
under which this subject is presented to us in the pages of the New 
Testament. We may there find indeed on several occasions expres- 
sions analogous to some of the imprecations in the Psalms, directed 
against the, opposers of the apostles in their gospel mission, as the 
words of Peter to Simon Magus (Acts viii. 20), and those of Paul 
respecting Alexander the coppersmith (2 Tim. iv. 14), and it is 
equally true that the divine judgment upon the hardened and impe- 
nitent, so far from losing any of its rigour under the new covenant, 
acquires additional force and intensity. '< He that despised Moses* 
law," says the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, ''died without 
mercy under two or three witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto 
the spirit of grace ? " (Heb. x. 28, 29 ; see also xii. 26— 29.) Yet 
with the aggravated punishment denounced against those who 
despise and reject the richer means of grace, the desire to reclaim is 
also brought more prominently into view— thus, in the instance of 
Simon Magus, an exhortation to repentance in the hope of forgive- 
ness is annexed, and instead of the death sentence of the law, '' that 
soul shall be cut off from his people,*' we find the apostle enjoining 
the Corinthians, in the case of a grievous offender, ''to deliver such 
an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh;" or, as the 
words may import, to separate from church fellowship for the punish- 
ment of the flesh, or the destruction of his fleshly lusts; "that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus" (1 Cor. v. 6) ; and 
in a subsequent epistle, when the "punishment" has proved " suffi- 
cient" to produce the requisite contrition, he counsels them " to for- 
give him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow"* (2 Cor. ii. 6, 7.) 



* I am aware that commentatorB differ as to the preoise meaniug of the 
terms here used, and whether any personal chastisement, beyond that of 
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The entire absence of any allusion to a hereafter, in many pas- 
sages of the Psalms, where the contemplation of death seems 
naturally, and almost unavoidably to lead to the subject, cannot fail 
to strike the attentive reader, and the glimpses of it which some 
others appear to disclose are derived rather from the interpretation 
and application of them under the light of the Gospel, than from the 
clear and inherent sense of the terms employed'; presenting a remark- 
able contrast to the continual allusions and unequivocal declarations 
on the subject, which meet us in the perusal of the New 
Testament. 

One or two words, the use of which has an important bearing 
upon this point, may claim a little special notice. The word soul, 
by which, in accordance with the general usage of the New Tes- 
tament, we are accustomed to denote a spiritual existence distinct 
from the body, has in the Old Testament a very wide range of sig- 
nification. The corresponding Hebrew term, n^^ph^sh, designates, 
in the narrative of the Creation, the vital principle, either in man or 
the inferior animals. Thus in the first chapter of Genesis we read : 
" And God said. Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life ; " in the Hebrew, " the moving soul living." 
(v. 20). " And God created great whales, and every living crea- 
ture (Heb., every living sou^ that moveth." (v. 21.) ** And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature (Heb., living soul) 
after his kind." (v. 24.) And again, *^ To every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life (Heb., wherein there is a living soul) 
I have given every green herb for meat." (v. 80.) In the next 
chapter the same terms are used in respect to man, but with a 
marked difference in the narration : ** And the Lord God formed 



oxcommunication, was either supernaturally or otherwise inflicted on the 
offender ; but that the object was to reclaim, and finally to save, is unques- 
tionable. The same mode of expression, and with the same object in view, 
occurs in 1 Tim. i. 20 : " Whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme." 
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man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living sonl." (v. 7.) The word is 
employed in many subsequent passages to signify the physical life 
of any animated being: e,g,, "Thou shalt give life for life," 
literally, ** soul for souU' (Ex.xxi. 23.) **He shall give for the ransom 
of his life (Heb., his soul) whatsoever is laid upon him." (v. 30.) ** He 
that killeth any man (Heb., that smiteth any soul of man) shall surely 
be put to death : And he that killeth a beast shall make it good ; beast 
for beast," literally, "He that smiteth the soul of a, beast shall requite 
it, soul for soul;** (Lev. xxiv. 17, 18) — in others, in a more restricted 
sense, to denote the rational soul or mind of man, as .the seat of 
the feelings, will, and affections. It is frequently used for the 
whole person, or as an emphatic substitute for the personal pronoun ; 
e. g,f " Give me the persons, (Heb., souls j) and take the goods to 
thyself." (Gen. xiv. 21.) " Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any 
manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut off from his people.*' (Lev. 
vii. 27.) " Whatsoever soul it be that doeth any work in that same 
day, the same soul will I destroy from among his people.*' (Lev. 
xxiii. 30.) " Let me die (Heb., Let my soul die) the death of the 
righteous." (Num. xxiii. 10.) " They die in youth (Heb., their soul 
dieth in youth.)" (Job xxxvi. 14.) " My soul is among lions." (I 
am, or my person is.) (Ps. Ivii. 4.) " Lest he tear my soul (me or my 
person) like a lion." (Ps. vii. 2.) ** None can keep alive his own soul," 
i. e,y can keep himself alive, or preserve his own life. (Ps. xxii. 29.) 
This comprehensive use of the term for the whole person is 
recognized in our own language ; as, in speaking of a shipwreck or 
sudden catastrophe, so many souls perished, or, not a soul escaped : 
but the Hebrew word is sometimes employed in a sense according to 
our idiom quite anomalous, that of a lifeless corpse, e*g,, "All the 
days that he (the Nazarite) separateth himself unto the Lord he 
shall come at no dead body." (Heb. " he shall not come upon the 
soul of the dead,**) 

Another word of the kind referred to is Sheol, which in three 
instances is rendered by our translators pit, and in all others, tlu 
grave or hell. Neither of these two words, however, in their 
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ordinary acceptation, correctly represents the original, which sig- 
nifies in a more general sense the place or state of the dead, that is, 
of all mankind without distinction. It is never used in the plural 
number, nor in any instance to designate a particular person's grave 
or place of sepulture, which is expressed in Hebrew by* another 
term ; and that this is not precisely the idea of the word Skeol is 
shown by an examination of some of the passages where it is 
employed, though their general sense may not be affected by the 
exact meaning attached to the word itself ; as when we say that a 
certain disease or accident brought a person to his death-bed, to his 
coffin, or to the grave, we merely employ one of three modes, though 
each involving a separate and distinct idea, of expressing the simple 
&ct that it was the occasion of his death. Thus, in the very first 
passage where the word occurs, Jacob, lamenting for his son 
Joseph, exclaims : " I will go down into Sheol unto my son mourn- 
ing" (Gen. XXX vii. 36) ; not into the grave ^ strictly speaking, for the 
patriarch, when he uttered these words, supposed that the body of 
his darling son had been devoured by wild beasts ; nor into heUy in 
the sense we usually attach to that word, which we must be assured 
would have been utterly abhorrent to the feelings of the afiiicted 
father ; and a comparison of several passages where our translators 
adopt the latter rendering shows that it is employed alike in respect 
to the righteous and the wicked. Thus the Psalmist says : '* Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Sheol" (Ps. xvi. 10), which as a prediction 
of the resurrection of Christ, to whom it is applied by the Apostle 
Peter (Acts ii. 26), was literally verified, whether we take the word 
in its proper and more general sense, or the more limited one 
expressed by the version of Anthony Purver : ** Thou wilt not leave 
my person in the grave ; '* or, as it is paraphrased by Milton : 

" Though now I yield to death, and am his due, 
All that of me can die ; yet, that debt paid, 
Thon wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave, 
His prey, nor snffer my nnspotted soul, 
For ever with corruption there to dwell." 

In Psalm ix. 17 we read : ** The wicked shall be turned into heU,'' 
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This, however true in the usual sense of our English word, is more 
than the original imports, which is simply » shall he cut off or 
destroyed. ^^ Sheol,'* remarks Hengstenherg, '^ appears specially 
as the dwelling-place of the wicked only in so far as they terminate 
their days hefore they are half spent, and descend hefore the time 
that the ordinary fate of mortality would have hrought them to it." 
Purver, as in the preceding case, renders grave: '' The wicked shall 
return to the very grave ; *' and subjoins in a note, ** shall return to 
the earth whence they originally came, dying for their wickedness." 
Psalm Iv. 15 is one of the iriiprecatory passages already referred to, 
as assuming a more repulsive aspect in our version than in the 
original : '^ Let death seize upon them, and let them go down q^oick 
into hell ; " to which, however, our translators add in the margin, 
** or the grave,'' The word quick is here used in the sense, now 
almost obsolete, of alive or living, and the phraseology of the 
original is identical with that describing the fate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram : '^ If the Lord make a new thing, and the earth 
open her mouth, and swallow them up with all that appertain unto 
them, and they go down quick into Shei)l" or, as it is there rendered, 
"the pit." (Num. xx. 80.) And again: **They and all that 
appertained to them went down alive into the pit." (v. 88.) The 
Psalmist evidently alludes to the sudden destruction inflicted on that 
rebellious company, and the purport of the clause is, " Let them (or 
they shall) be cut off in the vigour of life; for," it is added, 
"wickedness is in their dwellings and among them:" being equi- 
valent in sentiment to the concluding verse of the Psalm: "But 
thou, God, shalt bring them down into the pit of destruction ; 
bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days." 
(Ps. Iv. 28.) Sheolf from the verb shaal, to ask or demand, may 
signify literally the insatiable ; and it is mentioned, (Prov. xxvii. 20, 
and XXX. 16), as one of the things which are never full and never 
satisfied; and in like manner by the prophet Habakkuk (ii. 5.) 
" Who enlargeth his desire as Sheol, and is as death, and cannot be 
satisfied ; but gathereth unto him all nations, and heapeth onto 
him all people." So far as can be gathered from incidental alia- 
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sions to the sabject, it appears to have been regarded by the ancient 
Hebrews as a lower world, or deep subterranean region, enveloped 
in thick darkness, the common receptacle, for a period at least, of 
all the dead ; who t^iere remained in a state of silence and ui^con- 
scionsness, devoid of thought and sensation. ^* They,'* says the 
prophet Ezekiel of the Egyptians, *' are all delivered unto 
death — 

To the nether parts of the earth ; 
In the midst of the children of men, 
£z. zxxi. 14. With them that go down to the pit/' * 

" Thongh they dig into Sheol [English translation, heU], thence 
shall my hand take them ; 
Thongh they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them 
Amos ix. 2. down." 

" It (the knowledge of God) is high as heaven, what canst 
thon do ? 
Job zi. 8. Deeper than Sheol [E. T., helV], what canst thou know P " 

** If I ascend up into heaven," (says the Psalmist,) "thon art 
there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol,** [B. T., helV], — in the deepest 
Fs. czzxiz. 8. recesses of the earth, — " behold! thon art there." 

" Have the gates of tieath been opened unto thee ? 
Job xzxviii. 17. Or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death p " 

" I said," (exclaimed Kezekiah,) "in the cutting off of my days, 
lea. xzxviii. 10. 1 shall go to the gates of Sheol " [E. T., the groAje,'] 

" Cease, then," (says the afflicted Job,) " and let me alone, 
That I may take comfort a little ; 
Before I go whence I shall not return. 
To the land of darkness and the shadow of death ; 
A land of darkness, as darkness itself. 
Of the shadow of death, without any order. 
Job X. 20. And where the light is as darkness." 

" In death there is no remembrance of thee ; 
Psalm vi. 5. In Sheol [E. T., the grave"] who shall give thee thanks ? " 

" The dead praise not the Lord, 
Pb. cxv. 17. Neither any that go down into silence." 
" Unless the Lord had been my help, 



* Several Hebrew terms, analogous to our word pit, are occasionally sub* 
Btitated for Sheol, 
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Ps. xciy. 17. My soul had almost (or qnickly) dwelt in silence." 

" Let the wicked be ashamed, 
Ps. xxxi. 17. And let them be silent in SheoV* [E. T., the grave], 
" Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee P 
Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave ? 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
Ps, Ixxxviii. Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 

10 — 12. And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? " 

That consciousness and sensation, however, were not supposed to 
be extinct, but capable of being awakened into energy, is evinced by 
the prevalent belief in necromancy, or the art of divination by evok- 
ing or holding intercourse with the spirits of the dead, as in the 
narrative of Saul and the woman of Endor reputed to exercise such 
a power ; which, whether the appearance of the prophet Samuel on 
that occasion be regarded as a piece of jugglery on her part, or a 
supernatural reality independent of her pretended arts, shows the 
popular ideas on the subject ; and in that magnificent song of triumph 
contained in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, the great ones of the 
earth are represented as rising to accost the king of Babylon on his 
entrance among them, and insult him on his fall : 

*' Sheol [E. T., hell] from beneath is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming ; 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, all the chief ones of the 

earth ; 
It hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the 
Isaiah xiv. 9. nations,*' &o. 

Although, as Bishop Lowth suggests, some of the notions enter- 
tained on the subject may have been derived from the custom of 
depositing the bodies of the deceased underground, and from sepul- 
chral vaults, yet the word gates , as the entrance to an invisible and 
unexplored region, and other expressions in several of the preceding 
quotations, carry the idea beyond that of the mere place of interment, 
and in the present passage the distinction is strikingly marked ; the 
chief ones of the earth and the kings of the nations, whose corpses 
were entombed in various countries, being depicted as all assembled 
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in Sheolf together with the king of Babylon, who is taunted with the 
indignity of lying unburied : — 

" All the kings of the nations, all of them, He in glory, 

Eyery one in his own house." [Their bodies are enshrined 
in decorated tombs or stately mansolenms.] 
'* Bat thon art cast ont of thy graro like an abominable branch; 
The raiment of those that are slain, thrnst through with a 

sword. 
That go down to the stones of the pit j 
As a carcase troddeu under feet. 
Verse 18 — 20. Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial.' 



»i 



"Those mighty dead," remarks Dr. Campbell, ** are raised not 
from their couches, which would have been the natural expression 
had the prophet's idea been a sepulchral vault, how magnificent 
soever, but from their thrones, as suited the notion of all antiquity, 
concerning, not the bodies, but the shades or ghosts of the departed ; 
to which was always assigned something similar in rank and occu- 
pation to what they possessed upon the earth.*' — Campbell on Gospels, 
Preliminary Dissertation, 6. So the prophet Ezekiel describes 
"the mighty fallen," as "gone down to Sheol [E.T., hell] with their 
weapons of war," and ** their swords laid under their heads ;" but in 
these highly poetical passages some allowance may be made for 
picturesque colouring and imagery. 

The Hebrew term Sheol is uniformly represented in the Septuagint 
Tersion of the Old Testament, and also in the New Testament, by 
Hades, the word signifying literally the invisible place, employed by 
the Greeks, like the Avemus or Infernus of the Romans, to designate 
the abode of the dead, according to their idea, which in its leading 
features appears to have very much coincided with that of the 
Hebrews, but with the addition of various gross and fanciful notions. 
As the doctrine of a future retribution gained ground amongst the 
Jews, they appear, in the absence of any declaration in their law, 
or other express revelation on the subject, to have adopted the view 
of two distinct abodes in the regions of Sheol, one of happiness and 
the other of misery, similar to the Elysium and Tartarus of the 
Greeks and Romans ; to the former of which they gave the name of 

« 
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the Garden of Eden or Paradise, and of Abraham's bosom, a meta- 
phor derived from the customary mode of reclining at meals. Thus 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, in which our Saviour 
adapts the imagery to the ideas prevailing among His auditors, 
they are represented as in different portions of the regions of* the 
dead, distant from, yet in sight of each other, but separated by an 
impassable gulf. (Luke xvi. 23-26.) 

Our English or Anglo-Saxon word, from the verb helan, to cover j 
is analogous in its original sense to the Greek Hades, *^ The English 
word hell,*' observes Bishop Horsley, "in its primary and natural 
meaning signifies nothing more than the unseen and covered place ; 
and it is properly used both in the Old and New Testament to render 
the Hebrew word in the one, and the Greek word in the other, which 
denote the invisible mansion of disembodied souls, without any re- 
ference to sufferings. ' * — (EncycL Metropol. , in voc.) Since, however, 
the latter sense is associated with its ordinary use, [it might tend to 
prevent misapprehension to adopt the term Hades, as is frequently 
done by more recent translators of the whole or portions of the 
Scriptures, where the state of the dead in a general sense is intended, 
and to confine the use of our English word, as the representative of 
the Greek term Gehenna, which in the New Testament designates a 
place or state of future punishment.* This word, though of Hebrew 
origin, is not to be found in the Old Testament, and, like our English 
term, is thus employed in a secondary sense. It signifies literally 
the valley of Hinnom or Tophet, in the vicinity of Jerusalem, which 
was at one period the place of those idolatrous and abominable 
sacrifices wherein the people caused their children to pass through 
the fire to Moloch, and afterwards became a receptacle for the filth 



* Most of the continental translators preserve the distinction between 
the two words. Luther is an exception, who renders both by the German 
word corresponding to and nearly identical with onr own. Thomson, the 
American translator of the whole Bible from the Greek (Philadelphia, 1808), 
renders Hades, " the mansion of the dead." The Hebrew word (without 
vowel points) is identical with Sa/ulf the name of the first king of Israel and 
of the apostle of the Gentiles. 
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of the city and the dead bodies of animals and malefactors, to con- 
simie which fires were from time to time kept bnming ; and hence 
the name became the designation for a place or state of future 
mifiery ; for as the happiness of the righteous is portrayed under the 
emblems of sensible objects and enjoyments —nuptial banquets, white 
robes, and branches of palm, delightful gardens, (such is the literal 
meaning of the word paradise,) fruitful trees, and flowing streams, 
walls of precious stones, and gates of pearl — so the opposite state 
is denoted by the greatest torment to which the human frame can be 
subjected. 

^* The belief of immortality and a future recompense," remarks 
Hengstenberg, '* was in various ways prepared in the Pentateuch. 
According to its teaching, death is not the natural and necessary 
attendant of human existence, but the wages of sin. With this view 
of death, faith in an eternal life must of necessity break forth as 
8oon as the hope of redemption enters — ^the hope of having the rest 
restored that was lost in Adam. Farther, man was made in God's 
image, and in that lies the possibility not merely of immortality in 
the general, but of a blessed or a wretched immortality — of eternal 
life or condemnation. The doctrine taught in the Pentateuch re- 
specting God likewise points on all hands to the same conclusion. 
Even the absolute spirituality of God, His entire separation from 
everything earthly, points in that direction ; for it delivers the soul 
from the most dangerous enemy of faith in respect to an eternal life 
— a necessary connection with what is seen and temporal. The 
unlimited omnipotence of God assures us of His being able, while 
the greatness of His love, as that discovers itself especially in His 
dealings with His people, assures us of His being wiUing, That 
God shotild enter into so close and endearing a relation to man as 
we find Him doing with the patriarchs, would be a contradiction if 
man's life were to be bounded by the present existence.* But the 
most direct preparation made by the Pentateuch consists in its 
constantly and diligently enforcing the doctrine of the temporal 

• See Matt. xxii. 31, 32. 
e2 
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recompense. Experience shows that where this doctrine has stmck 
its root, faith m an eternal recompense of itself springs np ; bnt that 
where this foundation is wanting, the building of a belief in immor- 
tality rests upon the sand, and is liable to be thrown down by the 
first blast. But while it is true that the Pentateuch contains the 
best preparation for a faith in immortality, it is not less true that 
it did little to call forth directly this faith. A considerable number 
of passages undoubtedly point to a simple immortality, but only one 
contains a distinct allusion to it — the narrative of Enoch's transla- 
tion, in which it is of special importance to remark that his walk 
with God is intentionally and expressly placed in a causal connection 
with his being taken by God.*' 

** In the Psalms, also, there are preparations of various kinds for 
faith in respect to eternal life. The old Mosaic doctrine of the in- 
separable connection between righteousness and prosperity pervades 
them from beginning to end, and the sacred bards wrestle and fight 
to maintain it against all assaults. He who is united to God is sure 
of what is really good even in the midst of trouble ; on the other 
hand, prosperity without God is uncertain and transitory. In the 
prophets, also, who first lifted off the veil, the foundation of this 
faith is not the abolition of the Mosaic doctrine of recompense, but 
the firm conviction of its reality ; which in the New Testament also 
is not opposed, but rather powerfully confirmed. A real germ of 
the faith in an immortal existence is likewise contained in those 
passages of the Psalms which express a confident expectation of 
deliverance from threatening danger, whether in reference to indi- 
viduals or the whole community ; those in which the redemption of 
the community from political death is spoken of with undoubting 
confidence ; or those, again, which speak of the redemption of 
individuals from the deepest distress, as of a resurrection from the 
dead. The reviving of the dead in a figurative sense contains the 
pledge of it in a literal one." (Psalms Ixxvi. — Ixxxiv.) 

** It might appear that the deficiency of view in regard to eternal 
life must have deprived the holy singers of all vigour of faith, and 
all joy in sufferings ; and certainly it is not to be denied that great 
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and lieaTj temptations arose to the believers of the Old Testament 
from their not having had a clear view of it opened to them, but it 
is also not to be overlooked that the substance of faith respecting 
eternal life, even though the clear apprehension of it failed, is every- 
where found where the powers of the future world have sunk into 
the soul, and then, that under the old covenant the extraordinary 
sources of consolation flowed the more copiously that the ordinary 
ones were so scanty." (Psalm Ixxxix.) 

Hengstenberg, whose view of this subject I have thus quoted in a 
condensed form, accounts for **the fact that the Psalms, while they 
contain the germ of the doctrine of eternal life, do not give any clear 
and definite utterance to " it, though ** they partly belong to a later 
period than the passages of the prophets in which it is unquestionably 
propounded," on the ground that it had not probably penetrated the 
mass of the community ; to which his translator appends the follow- 
ing modifying and appropriate remark: — ** The Psalms are the 
spiritual songs of the ancient Church, adapted throughout to her 
typical condition and worship, which necessarily presented the future 
under the form and shadow of the present, and the Psalms must 
speak in the same style. The prophets, however, agreeably to the 
end of their mission, avowedly directed the minds of the people to 
the prospect of good things to come, and therefore could not but 
occasionally, especially after the things belonging to the typical state 
were hopelessly shattered and broken, lift up to some extent the veil 
from the future." (Psalm xc.) 

Interesting and important as we may regard a clear view and 
correct appreciation of the genuine literal import of Scripture, not 
only as respects those portions which at once appeal to the minds 
and consciences of all, as revealing truths or inculcating precepts of 
universal concernment or obligation, but also as a sound basis for 
the legitimate, though less direct application of many others to 
present times, and to our own condition and relations as individuals 
or communities, yet the right employment of them in this way is in 
itself a matter to us of still deeper interest, of still higher importance ; 
And to no part of the sacred volume does this remark apply with 
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greater force than to the Book of Psalms ; containing as it does so rich 
a repository of devotional feeling, in words penned indeed under various 
circumstances, and in many respects widely differing from our own, yet 
familiarized to us from our earliest years, and inseparably associated 
and interwoven with our religious impressions and sensibilities. 
Under the illuminating beams of the Gospel of Chiist, by which life 
and immortality, emerging from the veils and shadows of preceding 
dispensations, have been brought to light, the songs of Zion assume 
a new aspect, acquiring extended relations, and reflecting a lustre 
surpassing, it may be, the conceptions even of the inspired bards by 
whom they were indited : the prayers of David against the enemies 
who persecuted his soul and sought his life, may be adopted by the 
Christian without reserve for the destruction of his spiritual foes 
"that war against the soul;" the petitions for deliverance from 
death, and the promises of long life and length of days, apply with a 
more intense and a more elevated emphasis to salvation from that 
death which is beyond the grave, and the fiill fruition of that life 
which shall endure for ever ; Israel, the chosen people of God, and 
Zion and Jerusalem, " the city of their solemnities/* ** the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the Most High," appear as the typical 
representatives of the universal Church of Christ, and of her eternal 
inheritance, wherein the redeemed of the Lord shall finally be assem- 
bled from every tribe and nation, the heavenly Jerusalem, the ** city 
which hath foupdations, whose builder and maker is God.*' 



Cl^e §00h ai '^xuiBtB: 



BEING THE 



BOOK OF PSALMS. 



PSALM I. 



This Psalm, of the anthor or date of whicli we have no record, forms a 
y&ry appropriate introdaction to the Book, as describiag in general and 
concise terms the condition of the righteons and the nngodly. "The 
collector of these songs seems to have placed carefhlly before the eye of 
his readers, at the very threshold, to what aim the actions of men should, 
as so many arrows, be directed." — Hengstenberg from Arrvyrald, 

1 BLESSED is the man 

That walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners. 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scomfdl. 

2 But his delight is in the law of the Lord ; 
And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

FsALK i. 1. Blessed, The Hebrew has the plnral form, by some considered 
merely idiomatic, bnt by most commentators as emphatic. Literally, The 
ha/ppvnesses of the man, " Blessed with happiness from every sonrce from 
which it could be derived." — PhiVUps. Hengstenberg nnderstands the 
several clauses of v. 1 as denoting simply different modes of wickedness ; 
bnt many remark a gradational climax. "To waZh, casual intercourse; 
staindj closer intimacy ; sit, fixed and permanent connection ; counsel, 
ordinary place of meeting or public resort; way, select and chosen footpath j 
seat, habitual and final resting-place ; wngodhf, negatively wicked ; sinners, 
positively wicked ; scornful, scoffers at the very name or notion of piety and 
goodness." — Jebb's Sacred Literatu/re, p. 41. If so, the gradation is not of 
the degrees of virtue attained, but those of wickedness avoided, the happi- 
ness being measured by the magnitude of the evil escaped. Counsel may 
be more correctly explained of the course of life which a man lays down for 
himself, as in Ps. Ixxxi. 12 ; 2 Chron. xxii. 5 ; Micah vi. 16. 
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8 And he shall he like a tree 
Planted hy the rivers of water, 
That hringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
His leaf also shall not wither ; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

4 The ungodly are not so : 

But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

6 For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 

PSALM n. 

This Psalni is ascribed to David by the apostles, Acts iv. 25. Its relation 
to the Messiah and His kingdom is supported by the general, if not 
universal interpretation of the ancient Jews, as well as that of the New 
Testament (Acts iv. 25, xiii. 33 ; Beb. i. 5, v. 5), and of Christian com- 
mentators generally ; but the modem Jews, from hostility to Christianity, 
and some later German writers, have endeavonred to confine it to David or 
Solomon ; and others, who adopt the Messianic interpretation typically, 
suppose it to relate immediately to David's victory over the Philistines. 
2 Sam. viii. On the difficulties attending its application to any period of 
the Jewish monarchy, and the arguments for its exclusively Messianic 
character, see PhiUips, Hengstenherg, and Rosenmuller, 

1 WHY do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing, 

3. Rivers; rather strea/ms, the channels in gardens cut for the purpose 
of irrigation. — See Bwrdei^s Oriental Customs, No. 664. 

4. Like the chaff. A frequent metaphor, derived from the Eastern custom 
of threshing in the open air ; the floor being placed on heights and the 
conk thrown aloft till the wind has driven the chaff away. 

5. Therefore, some would render hecam,8e, deeming v. 5 the cause, not 
the effect of what immediately precedes ; but therefore is best supported by 
the Hebrew, and quite appropriate if, with Horsley, we apply v. 4 to " the 
instability of the principles, rather than of the fortunes of the ungodly ;" or, 
with Hengstenherg, refer the cause to v. 3 and 4 jointly. " The righteoas 
are prosperous, the wicked unprosperous, therefore," &c. 

6. Knoweth, ** The knowing here comprehends blessing as its necessary 
consequence." — Hengstenherg, 
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2 The kings of the earth set themselves, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 

Against the Lord, and against his anointed ? saying, 
8 Let us hreak their hands asunder, 

And cast away their cords from us. 

4 He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 

5 Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his sore displeasure. 

6 Yet have I set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 

7 I will declare the decree : 
The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son ; 

This day have I hegotten thee. 

8 Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
The heathen /or thine inheritance. 

And the uttermost parts of the earth /or thy possession. 

9 Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel. 

10 Be wise now therefore, ye kings : 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 



Psalm ii. 7. The exposition of Luther, and others, who, considering the 
eternal generation of the Son to be here implied, understand this day as 
signifying from all eternity, seems forced. It is better to regard the whole 
sentence as declaratory — This day I pronounce Thee to be in the most 
intimate relation to Myself, and invested with all Divine and regal authority. 
This view is supported by Paul's application of the text to the resurrection 
of Christ (Acts xiii. 33), to which Calvin referring adds, " He is said to have 
l)een begotten, not in the sense of then beginning, as regarded Himself, to 
be the Son of God, but of being manifested as such to the world." With 
this also harmonizes Bom. i. 4 ,* " Declared to be the Son of God with power 
—by the resurrection from the dead." 

9. Break. The Septuagint and other translators, ancient and modem, 
denying the verb from another root, render rule; but break is more in 
accordance with the parallel line. 
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11 Serre the Jjo/rd with fesr. 
And re'oiec wiih trerablic?. 

12 Kiss the Son. k<l he be MBgrr, 
And je perish /n'M tlie wmr. 

Wlieii his vnth is kisdied but m little. 
Blessed are all they th^t put tkuar tnisi in him. 

PSAUI TIL 

A TtaJtm of Darid, when be fled finom AbaJom his son. 

On the appropriateness of this Fbafan to the occasion to wbich the snper- 
scription assigns it, see Hengstenherg. The Sehih, which here oocnrs for 
the first time, marks three progrpssire stages of the sense. " In the first 
diris'vmf the Psalmist ntters a plaintive p r ajfer against the oppression of 
blaspheming enemies. In the second, fear is dispelled, and confidence 
and joj snooeed ; and he lies down with the assurance of dirine protection. 
In the concluding one, he rises finom sleep, baring been protected through 
the perils of the night, and refinesbed and fortified, is prepiyred to meet 
his enemies in certainty of conqnest. The Selah at the close indicates 
the connexion of this Psalm with another, probably the fourth.*' — Jehb, 

1 LORD, how are they increased that trouble me ! 
Many are they that rise up against me. 

2 Many there be which say of my sonl, 
There is no help for him in God. Selah. 



12. Kiss the Son. The Hebrew is not 7^ (Ben) the usual word for soUf as 
in v. 7, but n^ (Bar) which is the Ghaldee and Syriac for son, but in Hebrew 
may mean pwre or chosen. Hence, some would render, Kiss the Chosen one; 
or. Arm gowrseVves with jntrity. The Septuag^t and Ynlgate, Receive 
instruction. But it is most probable that *^^ (Bar) was sometimes used in 
poetry for ]9 (Ben) as in Proverbs xxzi. 2. The context here seems to 
require a personal sense, and the common version is the most simple and 
satisfactory. But a UUle ; rather. For soon will his wraih he kindled, that iSf 
unless you do him homage. — Compare Matt. xxi. 37-41. 

PsALU iii. 2. Say of my soul ; rather, to my soul. " What the enemies say of 
David is so painful that he considers it as spoken personally to himself^ To the 
man who with his whole being throws himself upon God, it is even as death 
in his bones to hear his enemies saying, ' Where is thy Grod ? ' This is the 
most envenomed arrow they could shoot into his heart." — Hengstenberg, 
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3 But thou, Lord, art a shield for me ; 
My glory, and the lifter up of mine head. 

4 I cried unto the Lord with my voice. 

And he heard me out of his holy hill. Selah. 

5 I laid me down and slept ; 

I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me. 

6 I will not hfe afraid of ten thousands of people. 
That have set themselves against me round about. 

7 Arise, Lord ; save me, my God : 

For thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek-bone ; 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 

8 Salvation hehngeth unto the Lord : 

Thy blessing is upon thy people. Selah. 



PSALM rv. 

To the chief Musician [or, overseer] on Neginotli. A Psalm of David. 

Psalm iv. is generally considered, like the preceding, to refer to events 
oonnected with Absalom's rebellion. On this supposition, verse 7 ma^ 
contain a tax;it allusion to the supplies brought to David by Zeba and 
Barzillai. 2 Sam. xvi. 1, xvii. 27-29. The objections to this view are 
considered and answered by Hengsteviberg, who thus explains the superscrip- 
tion, " A Psalm of David to be delivered to the president of the musicians, 
that he may arrange for its exhibition with the accompaniments of stringed 
instruments." Negi/noth, from nagcm, to strike or play on a musical instru- 
ment, seems to be a general name for stringed instruments played on by 
strikjug. 

1 HEAB me when I call, 
God of my righteousness : 
Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress ; 
Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 



8. Shield for me. The marginal rendering about is preferable. The 
present and Psalm v. appear to have been composed as morning hymns, and 
Psalm iv. as an evening hymn. See Psalms iii. 5, iv. 8, v. 3. 
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2 ye sons of men, 

How long win ye turn my glory into shamO'? 

How long will ye love vanity, 

And seek after leasing ? Selah. 
8 But know that the Lord hath set apart him that is godly 
for himself: 

The Lord will hear when I call unto him. 
4 Stand in awe, and sin not : 

Commune with your own heart upon your bed, 

And be still. Selah. 
6 Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 

And put your trust in the Lord. 

6 There be many that say, 
Who will show us any good ? 

Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon ns. 

7 Thou hast put gladness in my heart. 

More than in the tiilie that their corn and their wine increased. 

8 I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep : 
For thou. Lord, only makest me dwell in safety. 



Psalm iv. 2. How long [will ye turn] my glory into shwme ? How long 
shall my glory, my trust in Grod, be to you a subject of reproaok? The 
Seventy, from a reading diflfering in one letter from the present Hebrew, 
render, How long wre ye slow of Jiewrt ? Leasing, an Anglo-Saxon word, now 
obsolete, for lying. Why do ye pursue that which will, in the end, deceive 
your expectations ? 

3. " The meaning is. Think not that it is of men that I am become king ; 
God Himself hath chosen me, whom He knew to be a pious worshipper, to 
that honour from among the people ; and ye who presume to fight against 
me, really fight against Sim, who also wiU undertake my cause."— 
Hengstenherg, 

8. Both lay me down, ^c. ; rather, at once. I will resign myself 
immediately to sleep, in the full confidence of Divine protection. The 
three divisions of this Psalm, marked by Selah, correspond in sentiment to 
those of the preceding one ; but in this there is a great moral progression, 
explanatory and expansive of the former." — Jehh (who illustrates this view 
at length in his notes on v. 2, 5, and 7.) 
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PSALM V. 

To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth. A Psalm of David. 

Fsahn v. is referred by some to the same occasion as Psalms iii. and ir. 
Verse 10 seems to accord with the petition of David respecting Ahithophel's 
counsel, and the overthrow of it by Hushai. 2 Sam. xv. 81, xvii. 11-13. 
l^ehihth, which occurs only here, probably denotes a wind instrument, or 
those of that class generally. With this diffei'ence, the meaning of the 
title will be the same as Psalm iv. 

1 Give ear to my words, Lord, 
Consider my meditation. 

2 Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my God : 
For nnto thee will I pray. 

3 My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, Lord ; 

In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will 
look up. 

4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness : 
Neither shall evil dwell with thee. 

5 The foolish shall not stand in thy sight : 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 

6 Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing : 

The Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. 

7 But as for me, I will come into thy house in the multitude 

of thy mercy : 
And in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. 

8 Lead me, Lord, in thy righteousness, 
Because of mine enemies ; 

Make thy way straight before my face. 

9 For there is no faithfulness in their mouth ; 
Their inward part is very wickedness ; 
Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 

They flatter with their tongue. 

Psalm v. 3. Will I direct. The ellipsis may be supplied with rmf voice 
from the previous clause, or by giving the verb a reflective sense ; as 
the Seventy, I will present m/yself "before thee* 

5. The foolish, or vainglorious. 

9. They flatter with their tongue ; more correctly, They polish or make 
smooth their tongue ; i.e., defend their conduct, aud deceive their adherents, 
by smooth speeches and plausible arguments. 
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3 Lord my God, if I have done this ; 
If there he iniquity in my hands ; 

4 If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me ; 
Yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine enemy : 

5 Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
Yea let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay mine honour in the dust. Selak 

6 Arise, Lord, in thine anger, 

Lift up thyself heoause of the rage of mine enemies : 
And awake for me to the judgment tliat thou hast commanded. 

7 So shall the congregation of the people compass theeahout: 
For their sakes therefore return thou on high. 

8 The Lord shall judge the people : 

Judge me, Lord, according to my righteousness, 
And according to mine integrity that is in me. 

9 Oh let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end ; 
But estahlish the just : 

For the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins. 



4. I have delivered. The primary meaning of the Hebrew is to extract, 
take offf and thence to plunder or oppress. This rendering preserves the 
parallel, for which our translation substitutes a parenthesis — 

" If I have rewarded evil to him that was at peace with me ; 
Or oppressed him that without cause is my enemy." 
Thus David vindicates himself alike from ingratitude towards his friend 
and injury to his enemy. 

6. Awake, ^c. This may be better rendered in an active sense. Awake 
[raise up, or hasten] for me the judgment which thou hast appointed. 

7. For their sakes ; or over them, or it ; i.e., exalted in the presence of the 
congregation. In these verses " Jehovah is described as descending from 
heaven to sit in judgment on the merits of the two parties, and to render 
justice to the innocent in the sight of the whole world. To make the 
sentence more impressive, He is further entreated to return on high, and 
proclaim the unerring and unchangeable verdict in the ears of the congrega- 
tion of mankind." — Phillips. 

8. The Ghaldee gives a more complete sense to the last clause, having 
either read a word now wanting in the Hebrew, or supplied the ellipsis from 
the former line : According to mine integrity, render, or, give sentence upon 
me. 
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10 My defence w of God, 

Which sayeth the upright in heart. 

11 God jndgeth the righteons ; 

And God is angry with the wicked every day. 

12 If he turn not, he will whet his sword ; 
He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 

13 He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death ; 
He ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 

14 Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, 
And hath conceived mischief, 

And brought forth falsehood. 

15 He made a pit, and digged it. 

And is fallen into the ditch which he made. 

16 His mischief shall return upon his own head, 

And his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 

17 I will praise the Lord according to his righteousness : 
And will sing praise to the name of the Lord most high. 

PSALM vm. 

To the chief Mnsician npon Gittith. A Fsalm of David. 

Qvtinih, Probably a mnsical instrnment invented at Gath. This Psalm, 
as Hengstenberg remarks, is the first chapter of Genesis tnmed into a song 
of praise to God, in contemplation of the wonders of creation and the dignity 
and authority with which He invested man over the works of His hands. It 
is applied by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. ii. 6, to Christ, 
in whom the glory of hnman nature, deteriorated by'the fall, appears anew 
in fall splendour. 

1 LORD our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth ! 



11. Qod j-udgeth the righteous ; rather, Ood is a righteous judge. There is 
some obscurity in the next line, which may be rendered with the ancient 
versions, Not infiicting vengecmce every day, i.e., slow to anger. Tet (v. 12) 
if he [the wicked] 1mm not, he [Qod] will whet his sword, 8fc, 

13. He ordameth his arrows against the persecutors, or ma^keth his arrows 

htming. 

14. Behold he hath concevued iniquity, 

And tra/vailed with mischief, 

And brought forth falsehood; 

—Or vanity; that which has disappointed his expectation. 

Psalm viii. — 1 and 9 ; Jehovah ou/r Lord. The practice of rendering the 

F 
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Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 
2 Out of the month of babes and sncklings 
Hast thon ordained strength because of thine enemies. 
That thon mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 

8 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thon hast ordained ; 

4 What is man, that thon art mindfhl of him ? 
And the son of man, that thon visitest him ? 

5 For thon hast made him a little lower than the angels. 
And hast crowned him with glory and hononr. 

6 Thon madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 

hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet : 

7 All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; 

8 The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea. 

And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 



name Jehovah as well as Adonai, by Lordj snbstitntes in snch passages as 
these an unmeaning tautology for the foroe and beauty of the original. 

2. Strength. The Hebrew may be rendered proMe, as the Septoagmt, 
which is quoted, Matt. zzi. 16. 

8. The 8v/n not being specified has led to the conclasion that the Psalmist 
had axAj a night scene in view, bnt as the snn is the object which first 
strikes the mind on refidrring to the heavens, the first line may be considered 
as applying to their appearance by day. 

5. Angels, So the Septnagint, quoted Heb. ii.7, and the versions generally. 
There seems, however, no necessity to reject the usual meaning of the 
Hebrew Qod. Tbou madest him little inferior to Deity, forming him after 
thine own image, placing him as thy representatiye on earth, and endowing 
him with the lordship of creation. This passage, spoken by the Psalmist 
cf mankind at large, is employed by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
with special reference to Christ. The versions of Luther and Coverdale are 
evidently adapted to this application of it. Luther — *' Thou wilt suffer him 
for a little time to be forsaken of Gk)d, but with glory and honour wilt thou 
crown him." Coverdale — *' After thou hadst for a season made him lower 
than the angels, thou crownedst him with glory and honour." 

8. And whatsoever. These words are not in the Hebrew, which may be 
rendered, ** He [man] passeth thromglk the paths of the sea" referring to the 
dominion over that element acquired by the art of navtgaition. 
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9 LoBD our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth ! 

PSALM IX. 
To the chief Mnsician upon Mnth-labben. A Psalm of David. 

Yarions explanations have been given of MUthlahben, bnt all merely 
conjectnral. From its connection, like similar terms in the preyioas titles, 
with " the chief mnsician," it seems most probably the name of an instm- 
ment or tune. The subject of the Ps&lm appears to be thanksgiving for a 
national victory, or for the depression of the wicked. 

1 I WILL praise thee, Lord, with my whole heart ; 
I will show forth all thy marvellous works. 

2 I will be glad and rejoice in thee : 

I will sing praise to thy name, thou Most High. 

8 When mine enemies are turned hack, 
They shall fall and perish at thy presence. 

4 For thou hast maintained my right and my cause ; 
Thou satest in the throne judging right. 

5 Thou hast rehuked the heathen ; 
Thou hast destroyed the wicked ; 

Thou hast put out their name for ever and ever. 

6 thou enemy. 

Destructions are come to a perpetual end. 
And thou hast destroyed cities ; 
Their memorial is perished with them. 

7 But the LoBD shall endure for ever : 
He hath prepared his throne for judgment. 

Psalm is. 6. The first clause of this verse has been variously rendered. The 
marginal — " The destmctions of the enemy are come to a perpetual end, and 
their cities hast thou destroyed." The Seventy render, "The swords of the 
enemy have utterly fSeiiled.'' Luther — " The swords of the enemy have an end." 
The sense given by our translators seems at least as probable as any. It may 
be anderstood to be addressed to some conqueror, who is told that his triumphs 
ftnd ravages are at an end ; or if, with some, we consider destruetiona to 
denote the cities subjected to destruction, it will imply the perpetual ruin of 
those of the enemy ; but the former sense seems to accord better with the 
literal meauing of the word, and with the subsequent part of the verae. 

f2 
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8 And he shall judge the world in righteonsness, 

He shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 

9 The Lord also will he a refuge for the oppressed, 
A refuge in times of trouhle. 

10 And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee : 
For thou, LoBD, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 

11 Sing praises to the Lord, which dwelleth in Zion : 
Declare among the people his doings. 

12 When he maketh inquisition for hlood, he remembereth 

them: 
He forgetteth not the cry of the humble. 
18 Have mercy upon me, Lord ; 

Consider my trouhle which I suffer of them that hate me. 
Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death : 

14 That I may show forth all thy praise 
Li the gates of the daughter of Zion : 
I will rejoice in thy salvation. 

15 The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made : 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken. 

16 The Lord is known by the judgment which he executeth ; 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 

Higgaion. Selah. 

17 The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
And all the nations that forget God. 

18 For the needy shall not alway be forgotten : 

The expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 

19 Ai'ise, Lord ; let not man prevail : 



12. Rememh'ereth them ; rather, it. The pronotm appears to refer to hlood* 
which is plural in the Hebrew. The French version, though not quite 
literal, preserves the number of the original: " Car il fait enquHe de mewrtres, 
et il 8*ensowvie7U" 

16. HiggcUon, rendered meditaMon in Psabn xix. 14, here, in connexion with 
Selah, probably denotes a pause for meditation, or it may indicate a change 
of time or instrument. A song of pauses or interlude, — Septnagint and 
others. In Psalm xcii. 8, HiggwUm most probably signifies some musical 
instrument. — See note there. 
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Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 
20 Put them in fear, Lord : 

That the nations may know themselves to he hut men. 
Selah. 

PSALM X. 

This Psalm is without a iitle, and in several Hebrew MSS. and ancient 
Tersions forms a pa>rt of the ninth, to which it bears considerable resemblance, 
as well in the subject as in some of the expressions ; bnt viewing the two as 
one, the tenth wonld be more appropriate as the commencement than the 
conclnsion, being occupied with supplication and complaint, while the ninth 
breathes the language of thanksgiving and victory. 

1 WHY standest thou afar off, Lord ? 

Why hi^est thou thyself in times of trouble ? . 

2 The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor. 

Let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined. 
8 For the wicked boasteth of his heai-t's desire, 
And blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth. 

4 The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not 

seek after God : 
God is not in all his thoughts. 

5 His ways are always grievous ; 

Thy judgments are far above out of his sight : 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 

20. Tut them in fea/r. The reading here varies both in the Hebrew 
MSS. and the ancient versions. The majority have it : Set a teacher over 

them. 

Psalm x. 2. May be more correctly rendered : Through the pride (or, in 
the exaltation) of the uncked, the poor is persecuted. Luther — " While the 
wicked practise insolence the poor must suffer." 

3. The last clause may be rendered perhaps more correctly. He blesseth 
[his] gain, despising the Lord, 

4. Some adopt the rendering given by our translators in the margin: "All 
bis thoughts are, there is no God," but that in the text is preferable. The 
character described is not a theoretical but a practical atheist, one who acts 
in total disregard of God. 

5. Qrievous. The Hebrew may be rendered prosperous, so several of the 
ancient versions ; which seems more appropriate to the context, describing 
the worldly success of the wicked. 
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6 He hath said in his heart, I shall not he moved : 
For I shall never be in adversity. 

7 His mouth is fall of cursing and deceit and fraud : 
Under his tongue is mischief and vanity. 

8 He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages : 
In the secret places doth he murder the innocent : 
His eyes are privily set against the poor. 

9 He lieth in wait secretly as a lion in his den : 
He lieth in wait to catch the poor : 

He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into his net. 

10 He croucheth, and humbleth himself, 
That the poor may fall by his strong ones. 

11 He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten : 
He hideth his face ; he will never see it. 

12 Arise, Lobd ; God, lift up thine hand : 
Foi^get not the humble. 

18 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God ? 

He hath said in his heart. Thou wilt not require it. 
14 Thou hast seen it; 

For thou beholdest mischief and spite. 

To requite it with thy hand : 

6. The never, aooording to the constraction of the Hebrew, appears to 
belong to the previous clause. 

He hath said in his heart 
I shall not be removed for ever, 
Because I am not (or, he is not) in adversity. 
He reg^ds his present freedom from distress as an assuranoe of fatare 
prosperity. 

10. Croucheth and humbleth himself. Some refer these verbs to the poor, 
but it seems best to apply them, as our translators do, to the wicked, who, 
by a continuation of the metaphor in the preceding verse, is compared to a 
lion preparing to spring upon his prey. Strong ones. " Probably," says 
Gesenius, " a poetical epithet for strong limbs, teeth, clutches." 

14. To requite. The Hebrew [literally, to give or |mt] does not appe*^ *° 
admit of this meaning. It may be rendered, To place [as a memorial] <^ 
thy hamd; or, with the Italian and Bishop Horsley, To take [the matter] t'n^ 
thy hamd. The French expresses the general sense, though more paJ^ 
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The poor committeth himself onto thee ; 
Then art the helper of the fatherless. 

15 Break thon the arm of the wicked and the evil man : 
Seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 

16 The LoBD is King for ever and ever : 
The heathen are perished out of his land. 

17 Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the humhle : 
Thou wilt prepare their heart, 

Thou wilt cause thine ear to hear : 

18 To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 
That the man of the earth may no more oppress. 

PSALM XI. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of Dayid. 

''David's friends advise, him to flee from the dangers with which he is 
threatened, perhaps by the persecution of Saul. The Psalm is in the form of 
a dialogue, v. 1 introducing the advice of his friends, which is continued to 
the end of v. 8, and the remainder containing his reply, wherein he declares 
his unshaken confidence in God." — PhiUi^s Ab. 

1 IN the Lord put I my trust : 
How say ye to my soul, 

• 

phrasiicaUy : " Tu rega/rdes quand une oietrage ou qu*on ajjUge quelqu*im, 
pour le prendre en to, protection" 

17. Frepa/re, The mai^ginal rendering is preferable, estabUsh or confirm, 

18. ThA nuMi, of the earth; literally, "Mom from ths eoiHh; i,e., an earthly, 
frail, impotent man." — Phillipa, 

Psalm xi. 1. My soul; equivalent to me, but more emphatic. — ^Utteringwords 
that pierce my soul (see Psalm iil. 2, and note) . Flee as a hird to yowr momvtam 
These words present a g^rammatioal difficulty in the use of the plural referring 
to a singular subject. Several Hebrew MSS. have the verb in the singular, and 
by a different division of the succeeding words, the as, instead of being 
supplied by the translator, becomes part of the original text, and the your 
is removed : thus — Flee to the moumtoiMi (u a hi/rd. With this several ancient 
versions agree. ' The necessity for a change in the common Hebrew reading 
is however obviated, if, with Horsley, we refer the verb to Txippor 
which signifies a sparrow or sm>all bird, and consider the term applicable 
either to individuals or species, and in the latter sense properly admitting 
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Flee as a bird to yonr monntain ? 
2 For, lo, the wicked bend their bow, 

They make ready their arrow upon the string, 

That they may privily shoot at the upright in heart. 
8 If the foundations be destroyed,. 

What can the righteous do ? 

4 The Lord is in his holy temple, 
The Lord's throne is in heaven : 

His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men, 

5 The Lord trieth the righteous : 

But the wicked and him that loveth violence his soal 
hateth. 

6 Upon the wicked he shall reign snares. 

Fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest : 
This shall be the portion of their cup. 

7 For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness : 
His countenance doth behold the upright. 



of plural adjuncts. Fleet sp(Mrov)s, to yov/r mountoAn. " The expression," 
lie sajs, " I take to be proverbial, denoting a situation of helplessness and 
danger, in whicli there was no hope of safety but in flight/' 

3. If, &c., or, For the foundations are destroyed ; the friends of David 
continuing to urge their reasons for flight. On the supposition that the 
Psalm relates to his persecution by Saul, this verse is thus well paraphrased 
by Adam Clarke : " If Saul, the vicegerent of God, has oast aside his fear, 
and regards neither truth nor justice, a righteous man has no security for his 
life." 

4. Eis eyes behold. Several ancient versions add the poorj which may 
possibly have been lost in the Hebrew, from its resemblance to the preceding 
word. 

6. Snares seem out of place in a metaphor derived from a storm. The 
precise meaning is uncertain. The marginal rendering is, quicks burning 
coals. " FacMm — Bishop Lowth explains by halls of fire \hoUdes — Pliny], or 
simply lightning. This is a manifest allusion to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gk)morrah." — B. C. B. Perhaps from Pooach to blow, it may be rendered blasts. 
Horrible tempest. " Glouring or burning wind like the simoom."—* 
Oesenivs. 
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PSALM xn. 

To the chief Musician upon Sheminith. A Psalm of David. 

Sheminith : — See Psalm vi. Conjeotnres on the date and occasion of this 
Psalm are various. " Some think it was written when the Ziphites betrayed 
David to Sanl." — B.O.B. Hengstenberg considers it was composed for the 
Charch at large, in reference to prevailing impiety. 

1 HELP, LoBD ; for the godly man ceaseth ; 

For the faithfdl fail from among the children of men. 

2 They speak vanity every one with his neighbour : 

With flattering lips and with a donble heart do they speak. 
8 The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips, 
And the tongue that speaketh proud things : 

4 Who have said, With our tongue will we prevail ; 
Our lips are our own : who is lord over us ? 

5 For the oppression of the poor, 
For the sighing of the needy, 
Now will I arise, saith the Lord ; 

I will set him in BSi£eiyfrom him that puffeth at him. 

6 The words of the Lord are pure words : 

As silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 

7 Thou shalt keep them, Lord, 

Thou shalt preserve them from this generation for ever. 

Psalm xii. 5. I will set Mm, &c. The expression is elliptical, and may be 
written in full, thus : — I will place in safety the mem whom he [the wicked] puffeth 
at. The Septnagint gives a different sense to the last verb ; I will set him in 
safety, and do it openly ; with which in substance the Chaldee and Syriac 
agree. Luther renders : " I wiU effect help, that man may learn to trust." 
Gesenius, " I will place him in safety who sighs after it." 

6. Furnace of earth, or crucible. The uncertain etymology of the Hebrew 
word, which occurs nowhere else, has occasioned this rendering to be much 
contested by modern critics. l|ts general purport is, however, supported by 
tbe ancient versions ; but eaHh may perhaps more properly be connected 
with the silver,* rather than the furnace > o^ silver tried in afwmace^ purified 
from ewrth [or dross] seven times. Aoglo-Sazon version : — >" Seofon sithon 
aioered syththan se ora adolfen bythi :" seven times refined after the ore is 
dug. 
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8 The wicked walk on every side, 
When the vilest men are exalted. 

PSALM XIII. 

To the oliief Husician [or, overseer]. 4- Psalm of David. 

Supposed by some to have been oompoBed by David when in captivity, or 
suffering a long and ha^rassing persecntion from Sanl; others refer it to the 
Babylonish captivity. Its individual character with the Hebrew title is in 
favour of the former view. It consists of three parts, the first (v. 1, 2), 
a complaint; the second (v. 8, 4), a supplication; and the third (v. 5,6), 
expression of confidence in the Divine mercy. The last part comprises 
a couplet followed by a single hemistich, to which, however, the Septoagint 
adds a parallel line, making the couplet comple^, thus : — 

" I will sing unto the Lord, because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 
And I will siug psalms to the name of the Lord most high." 
The genuineness of this line is maintained by some critics, but the mark of 
doubtful authenticity is afiSxed to it, and it may have been inserted from 
Ps. vii. 17, to supply a supposed deficiency. 

1 HOW long wilt thou forget me, Lord ? for ever ? 
How long wilt thou hide thy face from me ? 

2 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 
Having sorrow in my heart daily ? 

How long shall mine enemy he exalted over me ? 

8 Consider and hear me, Lobd my God : 
Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sle^ of death ; 

4 Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him ; 
And those that trouhle me rejoice when I am moved. 

5 But I have trusted in thy mercy ; 
My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 

6 I will sing unto the Lord, 

Because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 

8. Expositors, both ancient and modem, have explained these words very 

differently. Perhaps the best mode of rendering the whole verse is as 

follows : — 

The wicked stalk about on every side 

When the vileness of the sons of men is extolled. 

*' When vice is rewarded with public honours, the wicked behave them- 
selves arrogantly." — Phillips. 

Psalm xiii. 3. Lighten mme eyes, A phrase, denoting refreshment or 
restoration to health or strength. — See 1 Sam. xiv. 27-29. 
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PSALM xrv. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 

See Psalin liii., which, with some yariations, is the same as this. Verse 3, 
and portions of verses 1 and 2, are cited by the apostle (Bom. iii 10-12) in 
support of the doctrine of the general depravity of mankind. Some M6S. 
of the Septuagint, and one or two Hebrew ones, as well as the Latin Vnlgate, 
add here the remaining passages cited in the Epistle to verse 18, bat the 
insertion of them here is manifestly an interpolation from thence, where the 
qnotation consists of varions detached passages of the Old Testament. 

1 THE fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done ahominahle works, 
There is none that doeth good. 

2 The LoBD looked down from heaven npon the children of 

men, 
To see if there were any that did nnderstand, 
And seek God. 
8 They are all gone aside, 
They are aU together hecome filthy : 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

4 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge, 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread. 

And call not upon the Lobd ? 

5 There were they in great fear : 

For God is in the generation of the righteous. 

6 Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, 
Because the Lobd is his refuge. 

7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 



PsALH xiv. 6. BecoAise, rather although or hut ; for v. 5 and 6— Ps. liii. 6, 
reads : — " There were they in great fear, where no fear was, for Gk)d hath 
scattered the bones of him that enoampeth against thee ; thou hast put them 
to shame beoanse Qod hath despised them." 
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PSALM XV. 

A Psalm of David. 

Psalm zv. bears a strong resemblance to Psalm zziy., and like it, ivas 
probably composed on the remoyal of the ark to Moont Zion, Dayid taking 
occasion of that event to inculcate the necessity of vital and practical 
religion in the professed worshippers of God. 

1 LORD, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? 

2 He that walketh uprightly, 
And worketh righteonsness, 

And speaketh the truth in his heart. 
8 He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. 

4 In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 
But he honoureth them that fear the Lobd. 

He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. 

5 He that putteth not out his money, to usury, 
Nor taketh reward against the innocent. 

He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 

PSALM XVI. 

Michtam \pT, a golden PsaXm\ of David. 

1 PRESERVE me, God : 
For in thee do I put my trust. 

Psalm xv. 3. Onr translators render two different Hebrew words by the 
same English term, neighibowr. The verse wonld stand more correctly — 
He that backbiteth or [slandereth] not with his tongae. 
Nor doeth evil to his jWerid, 
Nor bringeth reproach upon his neighbonr, 
4. His own hurt. The original is ambignons, and may be rendered to his 
friend : so the Septnagint and Yulgate. Bnt the former is decidedly prefer- 
able, and supported by the parallel passage (Lev. v. 4), to which this 
obviously refers. 
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2 my sotdf thon hast said unto the Lobd, Thou art my Lord : 

My goodness extendeih not to thee ; 
8 BtU to the saints that are in the earth, 

And to the excellent, in whom is all my delight. 

4 Their sorrows shall he multiplied that hasten ajter another 

god: 
Their drink offerings of blood will I not offer, 
Nor take up their names into my lips. 

5 The LoBD is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup : 
Thou maintainest my lot. 

6 The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

7 I will bless the Lobd who hath given me counsel : 

PsALic xyi. 2. The latter clause of this verse is obscure, and of the various 
modes of rendering it, onr translators seem to have chosen the most unmeaning. 
Heb. Al, incumbent on. My good, i.e,, prosperity, or being prosperous, lies or is 
incumbent by no means [as a duty] on thee. He had just said She (i.e., his 
soul or Zion, perhaps) hath said of Jehovah, Thou art supreme Lord. 
Lee, on Job xxxiv. 23., reads, " Upon mom, i.e., incumbent on him or his duty." 
Some translate. My goodness is not profitable to thee. Others give to the 
preposition, the sense of without or besides, which perhaps is the best. My 
goodmess is not [anything] without thee. — I am indebted to thee for every 
blessing I enjoy. Similar to this are the Chaldee and Syriac. — Thou 
drt my highest good. In the previous clause some MSS. and most of the 
ancient versions read the verb in the first person, I scdd, which obviates the 
ellipsis supplied by the words, my soul. 

3. Yerse 3, expressing the Psalmist's sympathy with the true worshippers 
of God, seems best separated as it is by most translators from the preceding. 
Literally — As for the saints that a/re m the earth, they amd the excellent, aU my 
flight is in them. 

4. Blood is mentioned as characteristic of the drink offerings of the 
Heathen, being mixed with, or substituted for wine in their libations. 

5. The Lord is the position of mme inheritance, Sfc. What the Lord gives, 
that alone do I seek, and with it I am content. The phrase is elsewhere 
used in reference to the Levites, who could acquire no inheritance with the 
other tribes. 

6. The Imes or boimdaries : In allusion to the division of the promised 
land by line. 

7. My rwna. Hy inward meditations and secret thoughts. The Jews 
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My reins also instract me in the night seaaonB. 

8 I have set the Lobd always helbre ^me : 

Because he is at my right hand, I shall not he mored. 

9 Therefore my heart is ^ad, and my glory nrjoieeth : 
My flesh also shall rest in hope. 

10 For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; 



regarded not only the heart in common with mankind generally, but also 
other internal parts of the body as seats of the yarious passions and emotions 
of the mind. Thns, the reins or kidneys, from their retired situation, are 
nsed (frequently in combination with the heart) to express the most secret 
workings of the soul. 

9. This verse affords another instance of this phraseology in the word ren- 
dered ^rlary. The radical meaning of the Hebrew is hea/vy,asid from this idea 
many others are derived, both in a good and bad sense. Among the former are, 
weight of character, honour, glory ; also the Uver, as the heaviest or most 
important of the viscera. In the present case the context requires that some 
part of the body should be designated as a parallelism to heoHin the previous 
claus0| and the Seventy, followed by many other translators, accordingly 
render it my tonguie, the member which, by being identified with the power 
of speech, expresses the glory of man above the bmte creation. There is, 
however, no good authority for assigning this meaning to the Hebrew word, 
the proper literal rendering of which in this place appears to be my Uver, and 
the sense intended would be correctly expressed by my soul. (See Gton.xlix. 6.) 
My flesh shall rest in hope ; rather, security, 

10. Thou wiU not leouve, or give up, my soul in hell. The Hebrew preposition 
signifies properly to, not vn. Soul iisi frequently used in Hebrew where we 
should employ the personal pronoun, or in the sense of person, as in Num.xv. 
80, 31 ; Josh. x. 28, 30, 32, &c., &c. ; with us in snch phrases as, " The vessel 
sank, and every soul on board perished." Hell, from the Saxon MlUm or 
helan, to hide ; or from holl, a coAjem, though now used only for the place of 
torment, anciently denoted the concealed or unseen place of the dead in 
general ; corresponding to the Greek adtjs, i,e., 6 SieiSric rStrofi, the invisible 
place, and the Hebrew sheSl, from shaM, to ask, seek, the place and state of 
those who are out of the way and to be sought for. — B,C.B. The Hebrew 
shedl denotes simply the grave, or the place of the dead, without reference 
to happiness or misery. This passage would, therefore, be correctly 
rendered : Thou wilt not give me up [or my life or person] to the grome. In 
the sense of prolongation of life, or figuratively of relief from calamity or 
distress, this might be said of the Psalmist himself, but it is applied by the 
Apostles in a much higher, as well as more literal sense, to Christ and His 
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Neither wilt thon suffer thine Holy One to see eorraption. 
11 Thon wilt show me the path of life : 
In thy presence is falness of joy ; 
At thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

PSALM XVII. 

A Prayer of David. 

PsaliD xvii. is considered to have been composed by David, daring Saul's 
bitterest persecution. In several particulars it bears a strong resemblance 
to Psalm zvi. 

1 HEAE the right, Lord, 
Attend nnto my cry, 
Giv0 ear nnto my prayer, 

That goeth not out of feigned lips. 

2 Let my sentence come forth i^om thy presence ; 
Let thine eyes hehold the things that are equal. 

8 Thou hast proved mine heart ; 
Thou hast visited me in the night ; 
Thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing ; 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 

4 Concerning the works of men, 
By the word of thy lips 

I have kept me from the paths of the destroyer 

5 Hold up my goings in thy paths, 
That my footsteps slip not. 

resurrection. THne Holy One, The printed Hebrew text and some MSS. 
read this word in th& plural, but the evidence preponderates in favour of the 
Bingalac The modem Jews support the former, for the sake of impugning 
the testimony of this pa,ssage to Christ. 

Psalm xvii. 3 and 4 are bj some connected thus : I hamepwrposedthat my 
wowtfc shaill not transgress f in consequence of the works of men [the machinations 
of my oiemies] against the word of thy Vyps; or, that my mouth ma/y not speaJc ac- 
cor^^ing to the ways qf m>eny ^c* But the common rendering seems on the 
whole preferable, as best supported by the Hebrew, and affording at least aa 
good a sense. As for the works of men, [the plots of my enemies, or the ex- 
ample of the wicked] by the word of thy Ups [by regarding thy precepts], J 
have watched so [as to avoid] the paths of the destroyer. 
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6 I have called npon thee, for thon wilt hear me, God : 
Incline thine ear unto me, and hear my speech. 

7 Shew thy marvellous lovingkindness, 
thou that savest hy thy right hand 
Them which put their trust in thee 
From those that rise up against them. 

8 Keep me as the apple of the eye, 

Hide me under the shadow of thy wings, 
'*9 From the wicked that oppress me. 

From my deadly enemies, who compass me about. 

10 They are enclosed in their own fat : 
With their mouth they speak proudly. 

11 They have now compassed us in our steps : 

They have set their eyes bowing down to the earth ; 

12 Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, 



7. This verse is varioasly rendered, bnt there seems no sufficient ground for 
deviating from onr common version. 

8. Keep me as the apple of the eye. A beautiful comparison, derived from 
the provision in nature for the protection of this delicate and important 
organ, the Hebrew name for which is very expressive — the little man of 
the eye — because a person opposite sees in it a miniature image of himself. 
It is also called the daughter of the eye, but in the present instance the two 
phrases are combined, the little one, daughter of the eye. The same idea 
prevails in other languages, as the Greek KOpr/f and Latin pvpillaf from 
whence our word pupil, little maid or damsel. 

10. Houbigant and others, by a transposition of two Hebrew letters, would 
read, They have closed their net upon me, as more suitable to the phraseology 
of the preceding and two subsequent verses. This alteration, however, is 
quite unsupported by any Hebrew MS. or ancient version, and less suitable 
to the immediate context than the usual reading, the subject of this verse 
being the character of David's enemies ; and a similar mode of expression 
is elsewhere used (see Psalms Ixxiii. 7-9, cxix. 70; Deut. xxxii. 15 ; Is. vi. 10) 
to denote a state of outward prosperity combined with moral or spiritual in* 
sensibility. 

11. They h/we set their eyes hoioing down to the earth. The conduct of 
David's enemies, probably Saul and his emissaries watching for an oppor- 
tunity to destroy him, is compared to that of a huntsman tracking the foot- 
steps of his game, and laying snares to take it. — See this copiously illustrated 
in Dr. A. Clarke's note. 

12. Extends the comparison to a lion in search of his prey. 
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And as it were a yonng lion lurking in secret places. 

13 Arise, Lord, 
Disappoint him, cast him down : 

Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword : 

14 From men, which are thy hand, Lord, 

From men of the world, which have their portion in this life, 

And whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure : 

They are full of children. 

And leave the rest of their substance to their babes, 

15 As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness : 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 



13 and 14. Some translators supply a preposition before thy sv^ord and thy 
hamd — Deliver my soul from the wicked by thy sword, from men hy thy hand ; 
but the common version, taking those words in apposition with the preceding, 
is more literal, and accords with other passages, where the wicked are repre- 
sented as a sconrge in the hand of God for execnting His righteous purposes. 

14. The word this, inserted by the translators, seems to carry the idea 
rather farther than the original warrants : whose portion, is hi life ; whose 
desires centre in a long and prosperous life, with which the Psalmist in the 
next verse contrasts his own desire for the Divine approbation and blessing. 

15. Is variously expounded. Many refer it to a future state, and the 
awaking to a resurrection from the dead ; others to the manifestation of 
the Psalmist's integrity, and his restoration to the sensible enjoyment of 
God's favour in this life. Those who adopt this as the general sense are, 
however, divided as to the precise import of the whole, or of particular parts. 
Some consider the Psalmist as uttering an evening hymn, and expressing his 
confidence that when he awakes from sleep the Lord wiU grant his petition, 
and give him the assurance of His favour and protection; others 
take it in a figurative sense, as denoting a return from a state of exile 
to worship in the tabernacle, there to behold the Lord's face, (an expression 
considered equivalent to "appearing before him" — Ex. xxiii.l7,&c.) an awaking 
from a state of danger and distress, to one of Divine consolation. The last 
line admits also of considerable diversity of rendering. Most translators 
supply what they deem two ellipses in the Hebrew, by the insertion of the 
first pronoun with the verb awake^ and a preposition, with or in, before thy 
likeness ; the former, as in our version, connecting it with satisfied (the in- 
termediate words being parenthetical), or the latter with the preceding, 
when I awake vn thy Ukeness. As this word is parallel with thy face in the 
previous line both denoting by different expressions the Divine presence, the 
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PSALM xvm. 

To the chief Mnsician. A Psalm of David, the senrant of the Lobd, who 
spake unto the Lord the words of this song in the day thai the Lord 
delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, and £^m the hand of 
Saul : and he said, 

The occasion of this Psalm is stated in the title, and in 2 Sam. zzii., with 
which it is in substance identical, yet with nnmeroas verbal differences. A 
few of these may have arisen from accident on the part of transcribers, but 
the generality of them were no donbt designedly made either by David him- 
self, on revising his own comppsition, or by the varying taste of subsequent 
editors. Their existence at an early period is proved by the general uni- 
formity, in these respects, of the Hebrew text and the ancient versions. In 
some instances, the reading of one copy seems decidedly preferable, and in 
others, that of the other, while in others again both appear equally appro- 
priate and beautiful. Taken as a whole, the copy in the book of FsalmB 
appears to be superior to the other. For a table of the variations in the 
original texts, see Phillips (Psalms in Hebrew), and for remarks critical and 
explanatory upon them,Bee Hengstenberg's Notes to his Commentary on Psahn 
xviii. In this sublime ode, composed probably soon after his establishment in 
the fall and peaceful possession of his kingdom, the royal Psalmist celebrates, 
in the most exalted strains of thanksgiving and praise, his deliverance from his 
enemies, and especially from Saul, who had been his most bitter and in- 
veterate foe. " This," remarks Hengstenberg, ** was too important not to be 
especially referred to. It was the first of the whole. It was by what he 
experienced in these necessities that his faith in (jod's fatherly care first 
developed itself; and in all his subsequent difficulties David's mind always 
threw itself back upon those experiences which formed the basis of his 
inward life. That deliverance was for him, the same as the redemption out 
of Egypt was for Israel." 

1 I WILL love thee, Lobd, my strength. 

2 The Lobd is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ; 
My God, my strength, in whom I will trust ; 

My bnokler, and the horn of my salvation, 
And my high tower. 

former seems preferable of the two. The Septuagint, however, and several 
other ancient versions, render the clause, J shall he satisfied with the awak- 
vng [or appearing] of thy likeness [or glory], and this being a literal version, 
without any addition to the Hebrew text, seems to have the best claim to 
adoption. The Greek .of the Seventy is thus Anglicised by Thomson — " But 
as for me, let me appear righteous before thee ; let me be satisfied with a 
display of thy glory" — which, though not a literal version either of the 
Greek or the original Hebrew, seems to convey the genuine sense and spirit 
of both. 
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8 I will call npon the Lobd, who is worthy to be praised : 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 

4 The sorrows of death compassed me, 

And the floods of nngodly men made me afraid. 

5 The sorrows of hell compassed me aboat : 
The snares of death prevented me. 

6 In my distress I called upon the Lord, 
And cried unto my God : 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry came before him, even into his ears. 

7 Then the earth shook and trembled ; 

PsALH xviii. 3. 1 will caM upon the Lord, who is worthy to he pra/ised. 
Some translators read the last word as an active particle connecting with 
the verb in the first person, which in the Hebrew it immediately precedes. 
Fraising, I will call upon the Lord, 

4. The reading of 2 Sam. xxii. 5 — wcwes — seems more appropriate to the 
succeeding clanse than that of the Psalm, sorrows or cords, which some snp- 
pose to have been inserted by an error of the transcriber firom the next verse j 
but this may have been the original reading, and the other a subseqnent 
emendation. 

4 and 5. Sorrows of death, sorrows of hell, or the grave. The primary 
meaning of the former word, cords, seems here to be more appropriate than 
sorrows or pains, which it often signifies. The Psalmist is describing the 
imminent perils from which he had been delivered, and represents death, or 
the grave, "nnder the image of a hnnter from whom the animal can no longer 
escape when the fatal net has been thrown over it." — Hengstenherg, 

7. The imagery in this and the sacceeding verses is nniversaUy admired 
for its nnrivalled grandeur. " David describes, by the sublimest expressions 
and grandest terms, the majesty of God, and the awfol manner in which He 
came to his assistance. The imagery is borrowed from an awfol and tre- 
mendous thnnder storm ; and the circumstances are such as to create the 
ntmost admiration, excite a kind of horror, and far exceed in sublimity every- 
thing of the kind to be found in any remains of heathen antiquity." — B.CB, 
See remarks more at length in Phillips, A. Clarke, and other commentators. 
" It does not appear from any part of David's history that there was any such 
storm as here described, which proved destructive to his enemies, and 
salutary to himself. There might indeed have been such an one, though 
there is no particular mention of it, unless it may be thought that something 
of this nature is intimated in the account of his second battle with the 
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The fonndations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
Because he was wroth. 

8 There went np a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fixe out of his mouth devoured : 
Coals were kindled by it. 

9 He bowed the heavens also, and came down : 
And darkness was under his feet. 

10 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : 

Philistines. — 2 Sam. v. 23, 24. The storm is, however, represented as real, 
though David in describing it has heightened and embellished it with all tke 
ornaments of poetry." 

8. Coals were kindled by it. Bather, Burning coals therefrom consumed, 

9. " Jehovah is here represented as a mighty warrior going forth to figtt 
the battles of David. When He descended to the engagement, the very 
heavens bowed to render His descent more awfal. His military tent was 
substantial da/rkness ; the voice of His. thunder was the warlike alarm which 
Bounded to the battle ; the chariot in which He rode was the thick clouds of 
heaven, conducted by cherubs ^ and carried on by the irresistible force and 
rapid wmgs of an impetuous tempest ; and the darts and weapons He employed 
were thu/nder-boltSj lightnings, fiery hail, deluging rains, and stormy winds. 
No wonder that when God arose all His enemies were scattered, and those 
that hated Him fled before Him."— B.C.B. 

10. Dr. A. Clarke gives the Hebrew of this verse in English characters, 
and directs attention to the correspondence it exhibits between sense and 
sound. 

" Wouyir kab-al kerub, wck-ya-oph, 

Wa-yai de al kanphai ru-ach." 
" And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly. 

And soared upon the wings of the wind." 

The flap of the wing, the agitation, and rush through the air, are 
strikingly represented in the last word of each hemistich, as the roar and 
hissing of the waves in the celebrated line of Homer (Uiad, book 1, line 34), 
which I subjoin in English letters : — 

" Be d'akefin pa/ra thtna polwphloishoio thalassis" 
But walked silent along the shore of the loud-roaring (or 
much-sounding) sea. 

'* The cherub is an image of the creature in its highest form, an ideal 
creature. The powers of life, which are divided among the creatures that 
t)ccupy the highest place in the visible creation, are in it combined and 
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Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

11 He made darkness his secret place ; 

His pavilion ronnd about him were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies. 

12 At the brightness that was before him 
His thick clouds passed, 

Hail stones and coals of Are. 

13 The LoBD also thundered in the heavens. 
And the Highest gave his voice ; 

Hail stones and coals of Are. 

14 Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; 
And he shot out lightnings and discomfited them. 

15 Then the channels of waters were seen, . 

And the foundations of the world were discovered 

At thy rebuke, Lobd, 

At the blast of the hreath of thy nostrils. 

16 He sent from above, he took me. 
He drew me out of many waters. 

17 He delivered me from my strong enemy. 
And from them which hated me : 

For they were too strong for me. 

18 They prevented me in the day of my calamity : 
But the Lobd was my stay. 

19 He hrought me forth also into a large place ; 
He delivered me, hecause he delighted in me. 

20 The Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness ; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recom- 
pensed me. 

21 For I have kept the ways of the Lord, 

And have not wickedly departed from my God. 

iDdividualized. That the Lord was borne upon the chernb, must signify- 
that He came in the falness of His divine nsiajestj and glory." — Hengst&n,' 
herg. 

20 — 24. " David mnst be here asserting the purity of his conduct with 
reference to Saul, or others of his particular enemies, towards whom he had 
always acted in the kindest, the most upright, and the most candid manner ; 
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22 For all his judgments wei^e before me, 

And I did not put away his statutes from me. 

28 I was also upright before him. 

And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 

24 Therefore hath the Lobd recompensed me 
Aooording to my righteousness, 

According to the cleanness of my hands in his eyesight. 

25 With the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful ; 
With an upright man thou wilt show thyself upright ; 

26 With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure ; 

And with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward. 

27 For thou wilt save the afflicted people ; 



and not the entire spotlessness of his general character, which, we know, 
was unhappily stained by the commission of a series of very heavy offences." 
— PkiUipa, This Psalm was probably written before the occurrence of those 
lamentable events. In reply to the objection of self-righteousness, to whicli 
this passage is supposed to be open,Hengstenbergremarks,<'First — Bighteons- 
nesB forms a contrast not to infirmity, but to wickedness. Second — David 
owed this only to his faithful and inward adherence to Gk>d, who kept his 
servant from the ungodly that they might not reign over him. Third — The 
gfround on which David here so presses his righteousness is not a bepraising 
of self, but the design of inspiring others also with zeal for the fulfilment of 
the law." ** By the words — from mme iniquity^ i.e., from the iniquity into 
which I might so readily have fallen, David shows that he is not a spotless 
saint, but a sinner who had to defend himself by watchfulness and conflict." 
" Much significance is cast on the words by the narrative, 1 Sam. xxiv., 
particularly v. 6. We see hei*e how near the sin lay to him, but at the same 
time how he kept himself firom it." 

25 and 26. The Psalmist, passing from the particular to the general, '^ inti- 
mates that the plan of God's providential conduct to men is to act towards 
them as they act towards each other. • This is an undoubted principle of His 
moral government, and ought to constitute a strong motive for the exercise of all 
Christian virtues in the social relations of life." — PkilH/ps. With thefirowojrd 
thou wilt show thyself froward. In the Hebrew the two words are not, as in the 
previous clauses, identical. More correctly — With the frowa/rd, or perverse, thou 
wilt wrestle. " Thou wilt follow him through all his windings, traco him through 
all his crooked ways, untwist htm in all his cunning wiles, and defeat all his 
schemes of stubbornness, fraud, overreaching, and deceit.** — A. Clarke. 

27. The afflicted ; " rather, the humble people : for the contrast 
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Bat wilt bring down high looks. 

28 For thoa wilt light my candle : 

The LoBD my God will enlighten my darkness. 

29 For by thee 1 have run through a troop : 
And by my God have I leaped over a wall. 

80 As for God, his way is perfect : 
The word of the Lord is tried : 

He is a buckler to all those that trust in him. 

81 For who is God save the Lobd ? 
Or who is a rock save our God f 

82 It is God that girdeth me with strength, 
And maketh my way perfect. 

88 He maketh my feet like hinds' feet y 
And setteth me upon my high places. 

84 He teacheth my hands to war, 

So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 

85 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation : 
And thy right hand hath holden me up, 

between this and Tiigh looks shews that hv/miUty rather than suffering is 
intended."— B.C.B. 

28. **Ab darkness is a nsnal metaphor for trouble or affliction, hence, to 
Ught the la/nvp for any one means to restore to prosperity." — B,C.B, 

29. Bwn through; rather, broken or routed a troop. — See Phillips and 
Boaemniiller. 

34. '<A11 the yersions read, ^ And thon hast made my ajrms as a bow of 
brass;' evidently reading HiTm {nathattah) thou h^ast given, or madey instead 

of nnnp*! (nichathah) is broken, and nechooshah is certainly not steel, bnt 
brass, of which arms were anciently made."— B.CJB. I prefer Luther's 
translation of this yerse to any other: 

*' He teacheth my hands to war, 
And my arms to stretch (or bend) the bow of brass." 
What induced our translators in this, and one or two other instances, to 
substitute steel for brass, the usual rendering of a Hebrew word of very 
frequent occurrence, seems quite unaccountable. The manufacture of steel 
was probably unknown in David's days. That of brass appears to have been 
much more ancient. 

35. GetUleness; or hind/ness. " With thy meekness thou hast multiplied 
me." — B.CR, The precise meaning of the word is doubtful. The ancient 
interpreters give the sense of chastening or disciplining. Luther — ** When 
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And thy gentleness hath made me great. 

86 Thou hast enlarged my steps nnder me, 
That my feet did not slip. 

87 I have pursued mine enemies, and oyertaken them : 
Neither did I turn again till they were consumed. 

88 I have woundeid them that they were not ahle to rise : 
They are fallen under my feet. 

89 For thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle : 
Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against me. 

40 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies; 
That I might destroy fhem that hate me. 

41 They cried, but there was none to save them : 
Even unto the Lord, but he answered them not. 

42 Then did I beat them small as the dust before the wind : 
I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 

48 Thou hast ddivered me from the strivings of the people : 
And thou hast made me the head of the heathen : 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 

44 As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me : 
The strangers shdl submit themselves unto me. 

45 The strangers shall fade away, 

And be afraid out of their close places. 

46 The Lord liveth ; and blessed be my rock ; 
And let the Grod of my salvation be exalted. 

47 It is God that avengeth me. 

And subdueth the people under me. 



thou hnmblest me, thou makest me great." Hengstenberg — "Thy lowliness 
[condescension] makes me great." ' 

45.' Be afradd out of their close 'places. Eun with trembling from their 
holds or places of concealment, wben no longer calculated ta afford them 
protection. 

46. The Lord Uveth. Some consider this phrase the usual aoolamation to 
the king transferred to God, see 1 Sam. z. 24, 2 Sam. xvi. 16, &o., but in 
those passages the imperative or optative form is used ; Let the kvng H/oe, 
which, presupposing the possibility of dying, would not be applicable to the 
Deity. Tbe expression here is simply, Jehovah Uveth ; or, Uvin>g is Jehovah ; 
declaratory of the Divine attribute — self-existent and life-giving. 
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48 He delivereth me from mine enemies ; 

Yea thou liftest me up above those that rise up against me : 
Thou hast delivered me from the violent man. 

49 Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, Lord, among the 

heathen. 
And sing praises unto thy name. 

50 Great deliverance giveth he to his king ; 
And showeth mercy to his anointed, 

To David, and to his seed for evermore. 

PSALM XIX. 

To the chief Masician. A Psalm of David. 

" A description of the glory of God in creation, introduces the praise of 
the glory of the law, derived from the same Divine source ; and this again 
serves the Psalmist only as a ladder to reach his proper aim, the prayer for 
pardon and moral preservation." — Hengstenherg. 

1 THE heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament showeth his handywork. 

2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 

49. This verse is applied by the apostle (Bom. xv. 9) to the promulgation 
of the gospel ; and many of the fathers, as well as modem commentators, 
have interpreted the whole Psalm as a prophecy of the passion and spiritual 
victories of Christ. "As David was a type of Christ," remarks A. Clarke, 
" many things spoken of him primarily , refer to our Lord ultimately ; but 
much judgment and caution are required in their application." The 
attempt on the part of some to set aside in this Psalm all personal reference 
to David, and apply every particular to the Messiah, is not only at variance 
with the historic record, but " often derogatory from the majesty of Christ." 
Verse 23, especially, is quite inconsistent with the sinless character of the 
Bedeemer. The diflBculty, as respects this particular verse, would indeed be 
obviated by the adoption of a reading found in some Hebrew MSS., collected 
by Dr. Kennicott, which would substitute iniquities for my iniquity ; but the 
common reading has unquestionably the best claim to be considered 
genuine. 

Psalm xix. 1. His hcmdyworh. The literal rendering, the works of his 
^(md, would read much more dignified. 

2. Uttereth, The Hebrew is very emphatic j literally, jpoureth forth* 
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8 Tliere is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard. 

4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tahemacle for the sun, 

5 Which is as a hridegroom coming out of his chamher, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

6 His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it : 

And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

3. Onr common version gives a beautifhl and appropriate sense, and is 
countenanced by the Septnagint, but is generally rejected as not jnstifiedby 
the Hebrew. The correct rendering appears to be as given in B.CB.f 
" without these their voice is heard/' the sense of which is well expressed 
in the last stanza of Addison's paraphrase — 

'* What though in solemn silence all 

Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound. 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ; 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is Divine." 
" They have no speech nor words, nor is their voice heard, yet into all the 
earth hath gone out their sound, and to the extremity of the world their 
words."— J5.0.B. 

4. Their Une. The version of the Seventy, quoted Bom. x. 18, is re- 
conciled with the Hebrew rule or dA/recHonf on the supposition that the word 
signifies a musical chord, or the sound emitted by it ; but in every other 
instance it denotes a measwrvng line, which in this passage would convey 
the idea of extent of territory — jwrisd^ction ; a meaning not less appropriate 
to the context than the version of the Seventy. 

5. The allusion here is explained by some as in the parable of the ten virgins, 
to the bridegroom's procession on the nuptial evening, with torches and 
music, but the Psalmist seems rather to have in view a morning scene, 
comparing the rising sun to a bridegroom, one in the full vigour and 
enjoyment of life going forth on the nuptial morning, or perhaps springing 
from his repose to the labours of the day. As a strong man to run a race ; 
rather, Tits cov/rse. The Hebrew does not necessarily denote a race, but 
simply course or way. 
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7 The law of the Lobd is perfect, 
Conyerting the sonl : 

The testimoiiy of the Lord m snre, 
Making wise the simple. 

8 The statutes of the Lobd are right, 
Rejoicing the heart : 

The commandment of the Lord is pnre, 
Enlightening the eyes. 

9 The fear of the Lord is clean, 
Enduring for ever : 

The judgments of the Lord are true 
And righteous altogether : 

10 More to he desired are they than gold, 
Yea, than much fine gold : 

Sweeter also than honey 
And the honeycomb. 

11 Moreover by them is thy servant warned : 
And in keeping of them there is great reward. 

12 Who can understand his errors ? 
Cleanse thou me from secret /atiZts. 

18 Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let them not have dominion over me : 



10. The lioneycomh, Onr translators have inserted the correct rendering 
in the margin, the dropping of honeycombs; the pore liquid honey as it 
distils from the comb. There is no sweetness in the comb itself. — See on 
Psalm cziz. 103. 

12. From secret fomUs ; rather, from those which are secret ; the adjective 
being without a nonn, and referring to errors in the previous clause. " Since 
the failings are so numerous and delicate that none can mark them all, free 
me from those concealed sins, which by their yeiy fineness render their 
entire extirpation impossible." — Hengstenherg, 

13. Preawmptwms sins. Here also the adjective is without a noun, and 
being, where it elsewhere occurs, used in reference to persons (rendered the 
proud) some understand \t so in this instance ; preserve me from the society* 
of the wicked, or the dominion of those who would lead me into the great 
transgression — idolatry; but this seems inapposite to the scope of the 
passage, which is a prayer for preservation from internal, not external: 
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Then shall I be npright. 

And I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 
14 Let the words of my mouth, 
And the meditation of my heart, 
Be acceptable in thy sight, 
Lord, my strength, and my redeemer, 

PSALM XX. 

To the chief Musician. A Fsalm of David. 

Psalm zz. is ascribed by the title to David, who appears to hare 
composed it for the pnblxc service as a prayer for the preservation and 
success of the king in his enterprises and dangers. It was probably 
chanted in alternate responses by the people, the king, and the priests, on 
occasion of offering sacrifices before going out to war ; and the Selah, at 
verse 3, may indicate a suspension during the performance of the sacrifices. 
The latter portion expresses a confident anticipation of victory, founded on 
trust in God. " The Psalm seems to consist of the following parts : — The 
prayers of the people on behalf of the king, who had previously oflfered 
sacrifice, verses 1 — 3 ; of the high priest, verse 4 j of David and his attendcmts, 
verse 6 ; of the high priest after the victim was consumed, verse 6 ; of 
BwM and his n^en, verse 7, 8 ; of the whole congregation, verses 9." — B.C.B. 

1 THE Lord hear thee in the day of trouhle ; 
The name of the God of Jacob defend thee. 

2 Send thee help from the sanctuary, 
And strengthen thee out of Zion. 

3 Bememher all thy offerings. 

And accept thy burnt sacrifice. Selah. 

4 Grant thee according to thine own heart, 
And fulfil all thy counsel. 

5 We will rejoice in thy. salvation, 

And in the name of our God we will set up our banners : 
The Lord fulfil all thy petitions. 

6 Now know I that the Lord saveth his anointed : 
He will hear him from his holy heaven 

With the saving strength of his right hand. 

enemies. " Presumptuous sins are here personified as tyrants who strive to 
bring the servants of God into unbecoming subjection to them."— 
Hert^stenberg, 



J 
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7 Some trust in chariots, and some in horses ; 

Bnt we will remember the name of the Lobd onr God. 
6 They are brought down and fallen : 

But we are risen and stand npright. 
9 Save, Lord : 

Let the king hear us when we call. 

PSALM XXI. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of Dayid. 

This Psahn is considered to be a thanksgiving for the victory prayed for 
in the preceding one ; the occasion of both being supposed by many to have 
been the war with the Ammonites, recorded 2 Sam. x. ; but a more correct 
view appears to be that it refers to the promises made to David through the 
prophet Nathan ; which is thus stated by Hengstenberg. " The Psahnist 
expresses the thanksgivings of the people for the promises given to David in 
2 Sam. yii., and their joyful hope in regard to the fulfilment of these. His 
aim is to call forth and quicken in the mind of the Church a feeling of 
gratitude towards the Lord, of love towards His anointed, of immovable 
confidence in the prospect of danger. Thie exclusively Messianic exposition, 
which has been defended by many of the older commentators, is opposed by 
the undeniable reference which the Psalm contains to 2 Sam. vii. This 
admits of the application to Christ only in so far as the promise found its 
last and highest fulfilment in Him, in whom the royal stem of David 
culminated ; but at the same time imperiously demands the reference to 
Christ in this sense." It has been applied to the Messiah by many eminent 
Jewish critics, nnd the Chaldee Targum renders fcingf, in verses 1 and 7, 
^ing Messiah. The Psalm consists of three parts. In the first, which is 
addressed to God, the people testify their joy at the rich benefits He has 
bestowed upon their king, verses 1 — 7. 'In the second they address the 
^ing, expressing their assurance founded on his trust in God (verse 7) of 
^^ prevailing over his enemies, verses 8 — 12. The third is a closing 
ascription of praise to God, —verse 13. 

1 THE king shall joy in thy strength, Lobd ; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice ! 



Psalm xx. 9. The hing. It seems better, with most of the ancient versions, 
to connect these words with the preceding clause, " O Jehovah, save the 
king ; answer us when we call upon thee," or — 

** Jehovah hath saved the king. 
He will hear us when we call ; '* 
which is more strictly in accordance with the Hebrew. 
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2 Thou hast giyen him his heart's desire. 

And hast not withholden the request of his lips. Selah. 
8 For thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness : 

Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head* 

4 He asked life of thee, 
And thou gayest it him, 

Even length of days for ever and ever. 

5 His glory is great in thy salvation : 
Honour and majesty hast thou laid upon him. 

6 For thou hast made him most blessed for ever : 

Thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy countenance. 

7 For the king trusteth in the Lobd, 

And through the mercy of the Most High he shall not he 
moved. 

8 Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies : 
Thy right hand shall find out those that hate thee. 

9 Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven, 
In the time of thine anger : 

The Lord shall swallow them up in his wrath. 
And the fire shall devour them. 

10 Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
Aud their seed from among the children of men. 

11 For they intended evil against thee : 
They imagined a mischievous device, 
Which they are not able to perform. 



Psalm xxi. 2. '' The arrangement is certainly fine here, that the prayer 
of the heart most go before, without which the prayer of the lips is an 
unprofitable bawling.** — Luther. 

S. Thou preventest him. Thon showerest thy blessingpa npon him, even 
unasked and unexpected. The Hebrew word signifies simply to come heforej 
jprecedej ac anticipate^ either in a friendly or hostile manner, more frequently 
the former. Such is also the primary signification of the English word 
prevent, though in modem parlance used only in the secondary sense of 
obstructing or hindering. 

8. ¥vnd (yu,t. The Hebrew word followed, as it is here, by a preposition, 
carries the sense further, /4u2 /or, that is, he suficientfor, equal to encovmter. 
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12 Therefore shalt thon make them tarn their back : 

When thou shalt make ready thine arrows upon thy strings 
against the face of them. 

IB Be thou exalted, Lobd, in thine own strength : 
So will we sing and praise thy power. 

PSALM XXIL 

To the chief Mnsician upon Aijeleth Shahar. A Psalm of Dayid. 

Gonjectiires are various as to the idea intended to be conveyed by the 
words in the title, Aijeleth Shahar, the literal meaning of which appears 
to be t^ hind of the morning, " Al cuyyeleth hashshacha/r, probably, at the 
beginning of the dawn, or the first appearance of light ; for in this sense 
the Babbins nse the phrase, ayyalta deshachoA'a (see Lightfoot on Mark zvi. 
2, and Bosenmiiller in loc.) the word, dyyeleth, probably being the same as 
the Ghaldee (wla and Arabic aivalat, a beginning, from awala, to he first" 
—B.C.B. Some interpret the phrase as a morning song, or a fanciful title 
in the style of the Orientals, withont reference to the subject, others as 
pointing out the subject — an emblem of innocence under suffering — an 
appellation of Christ, or an allusion to His resurrection at the dawn of day. 
Bat its connexion with the chief musida/n, as in other instances, seems 
most in favour of those who regard it as indicating some musical accompani- 
ment. Commentators are not less divided in opinion as to the subject of 
the Psalm, whether it be the writer himself, the people of Israel, or wholly, 
or in part, the Messiah. Its decidedly individual character, and the portrait 
depicted of a righteous sufferer, are a sufficient refutation of the hypothesis 
which Would apply it to the nation, whose sufferings were the punishment 
of its sins and apostasies. The ancient Jewish Church appears to have 
regarded the Psalm as prophetic of the Messiah ; and some of the modem 
Jews, induced by a feeling of deference to the opinion of their ancestors to 
adopt a like mode of interpretation, yet anxious, at the same time, to evade 
the fulfilment of such prophecies in the person of Jesus Christ, and to 
i^concile them with their notions of a temporal prince, have invented the 
groondless theory of a second Messiah, who is to be poor and despised, and 
in whom will be fulfilled those portions of prophecy which they assert to be 
iiuipplicable to the first. The fact that the opening words of the Psalm 
were uttered by our Lord during the period of His crucifixion, and that 
several subsequent portions strUdngly depict some of the attendant 
circumstances, has naturally led the generality of Christian commentators to 
expound it, in a greater or less degree, as a prophecy of Him, some entirely 
and exclusively so. Hengstenberg, from the difficulty, on the one hand, of 
finding any circumstances in the history of David, or of any other individual, 
u Hezekiah or Jeremiah, to whom the Psalm has been attributed, which 

12. Make them twm their hack. The precise meaning of the original is 
doubtful. The marginal rendering, shoulder, which is that of several 
translators, seems to give the best sense. 
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bear out the picture it presents of extreme and abject distress ; and on the 
other, of applying' all its parts directly and exclasively to Christ, has brought 
forward a hypothesis which appears to him free from all embarrassments, 
and of which the following is a condensed statement : — " That David, on 
the groundwork of his own peculiarly rich and ample experience, composed 
this Psalm for the use of the Church, as a representation of the ideal 
character of the Righteous One ; describing His sufferings in this world, and 
the manifestation of the Divine glory in His deliverance. That every righteous 
man (as well as the community of the righteous) mayappropriateits consolation, 
so far as the reality in himself embodies the idea ; but that it retained till the 
coming of Christ the character of an unfulfilled prophecy, every previous 
fulfilment pointing to one more perfect yet to come, and the whole receiving 
its full accomplishment in Him ; and that it would have been so fulfilled even 
without the special circumstances of resemblance, which however the I)ivine 
foreknowledge so directed, that the inward conformity might be rendered 
outwardly visible. That righteousness being represented as necessarily con- 
nected with the severest suffering from the enmity of the ungodly, and bound 
together with exalted deliverance, the inference is clear that the Messiah, if 
a righteous, must be a suffering One ; that salvation, in the highest and fullest 
sense, must be the lot of Him who should realize in perfection the idea of 
suffering righteousness ; and as the glory of Gpd will be in proportion to the 
salvation vouchsafed, it must be in the time of the Messiah that this, in all 
its extent and depth, will be proclaimed." Notwithstanding the soundness 
of these views, there does not seem a necessity for resorting to the theory in 
support of which they are brought forward; nor sufficient ground to set 
aside, on the one hand, all personal reference to the writer, or, on the other, 
the direct application of portions of the Psalm to Christ. Assuming, as the 
title states, and which there seems no reason to question, that it was com- 
posed by David, we may conclude that while describing in strong and some- 
times figurative language his own feelings and oondition of extreme de- 
pression, under circumstances which may not have been fully if at all 
recorded in the historical narrative, together with his gratitude for deUver- 
ance, he was led by the spirit of inspiration to employ language which was to 
have its full and most important realization in . Him of whom David was at 
onoe a prophet and a type. 

1 MY God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words 
of my roaring ? 

2 my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not ; 
And in the night season, and am not silent. 

8 But thou art holy, 



Psalm xxii. 2. And am, not silent : literally, there is no silence or quiet 
to me — nothing to silence my complaint. 1 obtain no relief : corresponding 
to, Thou hea/rest not, in the previous line. 

3. The Seventy render thus : " But thou, the praise of Israel, dwellest in the 
sanctuary." This seems to afford a clearer sense, but does not accord with 
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thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

4 Oar fathers trusted in thee : 

They tmsted, and thon didst deliver them. 

5 They cried unto thee, and were delivered : 
They trasted in thee, and were not oonfoumded. 

6 But I am a worm, and no man ; 

A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

7 All they that see me langh me to sccNm : 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying^ 

8 He trasted on the Lord that he wonid deliver him : 
Let him deliver him, seeing he defighted in him. 

9 But thou art he that took me oat of the womb : 

Thoa didst make me hope when I was npon my mother's 
breasts. 

10 I was cast npon thee from the womb : 
Thoa art my God from my mother's belly. 

11 Be not far from me ; 
For troable m near ; 
For there is none to help. 

12 Many balls have compassed me : 

Strong hulU of Bashan have beset me round. 
18 They gaped upon me with their months, 

As a ravening and a roaring lion. 
14 I am poured out like water, 

And all my bones are out of joint : 

the Hebrew so well as our version, of whicli the expression, inhahitest the 
Vf^UaeSj though peculiar, admits of an easy explanation ; inhabiting or en- 
throned on the ark or sanctuary, the place where the praises of the congre- 
gation were offered. The Psalmist pleads the holiness of Qod as an argument 
that He will not suffer innocence to be oppressed and iniquity to triumph. 
OHtervald renders, or rather paraphrases : Tu hahiiea cm wvilieu d* Israel, qui 
c^Uibrea tes l(mcmge8, 

9. The marginal rendering, thou didst "keep •md '»n safety ^ is preferable. 
The old versions render : Thm "hast "been rmf hbpe or trust from vmj mother s 
hreasts (i.e. all my life long), which makes the line exactly parallel with the 
Beoond line of v. 10, but does not appear to accord strictity with the present 
Hebrew text. 

H 
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My heart is like wax ; 

It is melted in the midst of my bowdls. 

15 My strength is dried np like a potsherd ; 
And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws ; 

And. thou hast hronght me into the dust of death* 

16 For dogs haye compassed me : 

The assembly of the wicked hare inclosed me : 
They pierced my hands and my feet. 

17 I may tell all my bones : 
They look and stare upon me. 

18 They part my garments among them, 
And cast lots upon my vesture. 

19 But be not thou far from me, Lobd : 
my strength, haste thee to help me. 

20 Deliver my soul from the sword ; 

My darling from the power of the dog. 

21 Save me from the lion's mouth : 

For thou hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns. 

22 I will declare thy name unto my brethren : 

16. They 'pierced, trvy hamds v,nd m/y feet " The textusd reading is *^")b^ 
(hwH) * as a Hon my hands and mj feet/ but several MSS. read rn3 (kamo) 
which affords the reading adopted by onr translators. So the Seventy, also the 
Ynlgate, Syriao, Arabic, and Ethiopic, so that there seems scarcely the shadow 
of a doabt that this is the genuine reading/' — B,C.B, Those who adopt the 
reading, as a Uon, fail in their attempts to make any tolerable sense of 
the passage, whether they refer the simile to the Psalmist or his enemies, 
for it is not the habit of lions to encircle their victim and seise his hands and 
feet, nor is this the mode of attacking a lion. ' Under these oircomstanoes 
we seem bonnd to accept the reading of the ancient versions as transmitting 
the genuine sense of a passage which has been obscured in the original bj 
the faults of transcribers, or by an xmusual mode of orthography. The fint 
part, at least, was strikingly fuMlled in the crucifixion of Christ; bat whether 
his feet were nailed or tied to the cross is not stated, though the oUusion to 
his feet in Luke zxiv. 89 seems in favour of the former suf^osition. 

20. My dcvdvng ; literally, fivy onl/y one, dearest, not to be replaced ; a 
poetical expression for the life or souL 

22. " Having become assured of his deliverance, the sufferer next paints 
the happy con«eQuenoe8 to flow from it ; first in regard to Israel, and then 
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In the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 

23 Ye that fear the Lobd, praise him ; 
All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him ; 
And fear him, all ye thB seed of Israel. 

24 For he hath not despised nor abhorred 
The affliction of the afflicted ; 
Neither hath he hid his face from him ; 
Bnt when he cried unto him he heard. 

25 My praise shall he of thee in the great congregation : 
I will pay my tows before them that fear him. 

26 The meek shall eat and be satisfied : 
They shall praise the Lord that seek him : 
Yonr heart shall liye for ever. 

27 All the ends of the world 

Shall remember and turn onto the Lord : 
And all the kindreds of the nations 
Shall worship before thee. 

28 For the kingdom is the Lord's : 

And he is the goyemor among the nations. 

29 All tliey that he fat upon earth shall eat and worship : 

* - - ■ — - - - -1 

to tbe heathen," predictions which can receiye their fall aocoinplishment 
only in the universal dominion of the Messiah. 

25 and 26. When a man offered the sacrifices which he had vowed in 
circnmstances of distress, it was customary to invite to the covenant-feast 
his neighbonrs and acquaintances, together with the poor and strangers, the 
fatherless and widows, to whom he related the mercies of God to him, and 
made them partakers of his joy. — See Deut. xii. 17, 18. "The soul of the 
feast consisted in the entertainment given by the company to feelings of 
thankfolness and praise." — Hengstenherg, The Psalmist, expressing his 
gratitude in language derived from this source, invites the whole world to 
partake of the great spiritual feast. The Jewish commentator, Yarohi, re- 
marks that "the period of this general rejoicing will be the time of our 
redemption in the days of our Messiah." — PhiUips. 

29. The last clause may be rendered : And he who cam/not keep aJwe his 
(yum 5ou2. " The removal of the distinction between Jew and Gentile is suo* 
oeeded by the removal of the distinctions of conditions and circumstances.'* 
— HengsteTiberg, " In this verse we have mankind divided into three classee . 
the richj oaBed the fat of the earth j the poor, those descending to the dust' 

h2 
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All they that go down to the dust shall bow before him : 
And none can keep aliTe his own seal. 

80 A seed shall serve him ; 

It shall be accounted to the Lobd for a generation. 

81 They shall come, and shall declare his righteousness 
Unto a people that shall be born, that he hath done tlm. 

PSALM xxm. 

A Psalm of David. • 

" In this Psalm we have an expression of David's faith in the goodness and 
mercy of Grod. He believes that through the Divine favour he shall live to a 
good old age prosperously and secnrely, and in the possession of all comfort. 
In his argument he uses two metaphors ; the one taken from the guardian- 
ship which a vigilant shepherd exercises over his sheep who is anxious for 
their safety and welfare ; and the other from a kind host who entertains his 
guest with the overflowing cup, and anoints him with sweet smelling oil, the 
usual emblems of plenty and prosperity, and consequently proofs of his 
benevolence and liberality." — FhilUps, " Of all the figures that are applied 
to God in the Old Testament, that of a shepherd is the most beautiful." — 
Hengstenberg, 

1 THE Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want. 



brought low by poverty and misery ; and those who from affliction or any 
cause are not able to keep their soul alive, i.e., who are on the point of 
death." — PhilUps, " The Vulgate has my soul shall live to him, omd my seed 
shall serve him, with which agree the Seventy, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Anglo-Saxon." — B.CB, This reading would remove the third class, leaving 
simply the two classes of rich and poor as representing all mankind, while it 
displaces the next verse as well as the last clause of the present. 

30. It shall be a^cotmted to the Lord for a generation, i.e., the righteous 
seed shall be established, and perpetuated before the Lord ; or the clause may 
be rendered ; It shall he recounted concemi/ng the Lord to a generation (to 
come) ; or. It (the seed) shall recownt concerning the Lord to a generation. 
So Ooverdale : The seed shall serve him, and 'preach of the Lord for ever, 

81. That he hath done this; or what he hath done. 

Psalm xxiii. 1. Ishallnotwa/nt, — I shallwcmt for nothing, ''The paraphrase of 
Paul Gterhard forms the best commentary on this verse : * The Lord, who rules 
all the ends of the earth with His power, the fountain of eternal good, is my 
shepherd and guardian. So long as I have Him I am in want of no blessing ; 
the riches of His ftilness most thoroughly replenish me.' " — Hengstenberg, 
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2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
8 He restoreth my soul, he leadeth me 

In the paths of righteousness for his name^s sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the Talley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil : 

For thou art with me ; 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

« 

5 Thou preparest a table before me 
In the presence of mine enemies : 
Thou anointest my head with oil ; . 
My cup runneth oTer. 



2. Still waters. Gently flowing streams, in opposition to a torrent, at 
which it wonld be difficult for sheep to drink. The Hebrew phrase, literally, 
waters of qvietviess or rest, seems to embrace also the idea of the *' refreshing 
rest which shepherds, at the noon of a hot summer's day, give to their wearied 
flocks, by the side of a shady brook to which they have led them to drink." 
—Hengsteriberg, 

3. For his nam^s sake ; see note on Fsalm xxxi. 3. " God's motives of 
condact towards the children of men are derived from the perfections and 
goodness of His own natm«." — A, Cla/rhe. " What the Lord is and has done, 
gives the Psalimst a warrant to something which He is to do for him." — 
Eengstenherg, 

4. The valley of the shadow of death appears to be a poetical description of 
a deep vaUey rendered gloomy and dangerous by precipices or overhanging 
rocks, dense foliage, and the presence of noxious animals. Under the emblem 
of a shepherd conducting his flock through such a valley, the Psalmist de- 
clares his confidence in the Divine preservation through the greatest dangers 
or the darkest dispensations that may await him. The general scope of the 
Psalm, and particularly the succeeding verses, mark this as the idea in the 
mind of the writer, rather than the actual period of dissolution, though the 
terms are no less appropriate to the latter. Thy rod. The Hebrew, like our 
English word, has various meanings, often that of a sceptre, and in this 
instance appears to denote the crook used by shepherds ta lead and de- 
fend their sheep. An instrument of punishment, which it sometimes 
signifies, would be quite out of place here. Guidance, protection, and 
support are doubtless the ideas intended to be conveyed by the rod and 
staff. 
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6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
All the days of my life : 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lobd for ever. 

PSALM XXIV. 

A Psalm of David. 

It seems most probable that this sublime ode was composed on the re- 
moval of the ark from the house of Obededom to the tabernacle which 
Pavid had prepared for it on Mount Zion, and 'that it was sung in alternate 
responsive chorus on that joyful solemnity. — See 2 Sam. vi. 12-19. After 
an exordium declaring the extent of Jehovah's power and dominion, it 
describes, in terms similar to those of Psalm xv., who are His true worship* 
pers, and concludes by Celebrating the entrance of the Divine presence, 
symbolized by the ark, into the gates of Zion. In verse 7, the procession, as 
they approach, demand admission. This is followed by a question from 
those within, to which an answer is returned, and to add to the solemnity, 
the same procee'ding is repeated, with a little variation in the expression. 

1 THE earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

2 For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 

8 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place ? 

4 He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 

5 He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

6 This is the generation of them that seek him, 

— - ■-- — ___ _ __ — — ■ — _ _ ^ ^ 

6. And I will (rather, shall) dwell m the hovse of the Lord, i.e,, enjoy His 
grace. — See note on Psalm xxvii. 4. For ever; the Hebrew is to length of 
danfss corresponding to all the da/ys of my life in the preceding line. 

Psalm xxiv. 4. Who hath not lifted v/p his soul to vam,ii/y ; rather, haJbh not 
se his heart on falsehood, 

6. Taat seek thy face, Jacob, The Septuagint, Vulgate, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic versions, read, the face of the Qod of Jacob ; and the Syriac, thy face 
Qod of Jacob, There is an obvious incongruity in the passage as it stands 
in our Bible, and if we adhere to the present Hebrew text, it should be ren- 
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That seek thy face, Jacob. Selah. 

7 Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come In. 

8 Who is this King of glory ? 
The Lord strong and mighty, 
The LoBD mighty in battle. 

9 Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 
Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 

10 Who is this King of glory ? 

The LoBD of hosts, he* is the King of glory. Selah, 

PSALM XXV. 

A Peahn of David. 

This 18 one of the alphabetical Psalms, the others being Psalms xzziv., 
xxxviL, cxL, cxii., oxix., and cxlv., in which each line or stanza begins with 
a different letter in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. '* They are specimens 
of that acrostic mode of writing once so fashionable among the, Jews. Other 

dered : Who seek thy face (are) Jacob, or,, the generation of Jacob ; i.e., the 
trae Israel, the gennine posterity of Jacob ; but there is an abmptness and 
obscurity in the mode of expression, which wonld be obviated by the adoption 
of the ancient versions ; though it seems extraordinary that so important a 
word should have been lost from the original text. 

7. Lift up yov/r heads, ye gates ! The gates of Zion were probably con- 
stmcted like the portcullis formerly used in town walls and fortifications, let 
down from and drawn up to the top of the gateway. Everlasting, or, ancient 
doors. " They might well be called ancient, for Jerusalem, with its strong 
Kount Zion, was in the titne of Abraham a city of the Ganaanites. With 
the Psalmist, whose object was to extol the worth of the gates for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the glory of the entrant, of whom after all they were 
unworthy, the idea of antiquity would easily expand into that of eternity," 
and it was within their precincts that the ark was to abide in perpetuity 
*' What, in the first instance, is only a poetical figure, becomes, within the 
spiritual domain, a reality. What the external gates would have done if they 
had been endowed with reason, will in reality be performed by hearts 
capable of comprehending the majesty and glory of the approaching King." 
—Hengstenberg^ ... 



d 
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poetical artifices were likewise adopted. We find many instanoes of poems 
BO ooDstraoted that a proper name or some particular sentiment would be 
expressed by the initial letters of the verses. The GabalistR were likewise 
fond of cross readings, and of extracting some mystery, whereyer each 
readings could be fonnd." — Phillipa. In the present Psalm the yerses oom- 
mence with successive letters of the alphabet, but in both this and others 
the alphabetical order is sometimes disturbed. Some critixss, attributing 
these deviations to the carelessness of transcribers, have taken unwarrantable 
liberties with the text, in order to restore it, as they imagine, to its primitiTe 
purity ; but when we consider that if the alphabetical order had originally 
been complete, it must have been a most effectual means of preventing the 
errors charged upon the copyist, and that the ancient versions coincide with 
the present Hebrew one, there is strong reason to conclude that each 
deviations have always existed, the sacred writers not hesitating to sacrifice 
entire uniformity when they found themselves cramped in the clioioe of ex- 
pression by the artificial arrangement. This Psalm is ascribed by the title 
to David. The deep confession of sin, particularly in verse 11, compared 
with verse 22, has led to the supposition that it was composed on the oc- 
casion of a public calamity, consequent upon one of his grreat transgressions, 
« perhaps Absalom's rebellion, which would doubtless awaken in him many 
painful refiections touching the matter of Uriah the Hittite, as well as 
of the sins of his youth." — PMlUps. Some infer from the last verse, in 
opposition to the evidence of the title, thltt it was composed during the 
captivity; and others, from all that precedes being of an individual character, 
and the alphabetical arrangement terminating with verse 21, that the last 
was added on the Psalm being introduced into the public service. Of these 
conjectures the first seems the- most probable, if we have any record of the 
occasion of it. ■ 



1 UNTO thee, Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

2 my God, I trust in thee : 
Let me not be ashamed, 

Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 
8 Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed : 

Let them be ashamed which transgress without cause. 

4 Show me thy ways, O Lord ; 
Teach me thy paths. 

5 Lead me in thy truth, and teach me : 
For thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On thee do I wait all the day. 

6 Bemember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy loTingkind- 

nesses ; 
For they have been ever of old. 

FsALM XXV. 8. Tromsgressi more correctly, act treacherously or re^el. 
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7 Bemember not the sins of my yooth, nor my transgressions : 
According to thy mercy remember thou me, 

For thy goodness' sake, Lord. 

8 Good and upright is Ihe Lord : 
Therefore will he teach sinners in the way. 

9 The meek will he guide in judgment : 
And the meek will he teach his way. 

10 All the paths of the Lobd are mercy and truth 
Unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies. 

11 For thy name's sake, Lord, 
Pardon mine iniquity ; for it is great. 

12 What man is he that feareth the Lobd ? 

Him shall he teach in the way that he shall choose. 
18 His soul shall dwell at ease ; 

And his seed shall inherit the earth. 

14 The secret of the Lobd is with them that fear him ; 
And he will show them his covenant. 

15 Mine eyes are ever toward the Lobd ; 
For he shall pluck my feet out of the net. 

16 Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me ; 
For I am desolate and afflicted. 

17 The troubles of my heart are enlarged : 
Oh bring thou me out of my distresses. 

18 Look upon mine affliction and my pain ; 
And forgive all my sins. 

19 Consider mine enemies ; for they are many ; 
And they hate me with cruel hatred. 

20 Oh keep my soul, and deliver me : 

Let me not be ashamed ; for I put my trust in thee. 

21 Let integrity and uprightness preserv,e me ; 
For I wait on thee. 

23 Redeem Israel, God, out of all his troubles. 

■ ■ ■■ 

14. The secret of the Lord, " The Hebrew signifies an assembly, a circle 
of acquaintance, hence familiar confidential intercourse. The secret or con- 
fidential oommanioation of Jehovah is with those only who reverence Him.*' 
—PhiUvps. 
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PSALM XXVI. 

A Psalm of David. 

" From this Psalm it appears that Darld was reproached bj his enemies 
for keeping oompanj with evil-doers, and for aiding the designs of those 
who were opposed to the religion and people of Israel. To defend himself 
from this charge, by asserting his integrity and unchangeable attachment to 
Gtod, seems to be his main o^'eot in the present poem. If the occasion of it 
be recorded in sacred history, the probability is th^t it refers to the cir- 
onmstances which are mentioned in 1 Sam. zzii." — PhdUi^s. 

1 JUDGE me, OLord; 

For I have walked in mine integrity : 
I have trusted also in the Lobd ; 
Therefore I shall not slide. 

2 Examine me, Lobd, and prove me ; 
Try my reins and my heart. 

8 For thy lovingkindness is before mine eyes : 

And I have walked in thy truth. 
4 I have not sat with vain persons. 

Neither will I go in with dissemblers. 
6 I have hated the congregation of evil doers ; 

And will not sit with the wicked. 

6 I will wash mine hands in innocency : 
So will I compass thine altar, Lobd : 

7 That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 
And tell of all thy wondrous works. 

FsALM zzvi. 6. " Washing the hands as a token of innocence was common 
among the Jews on any solemn occasion, as in the case of declaring innocence 
of the crime of mnrder. — Dent. xxi. 6, 7. In compliance with this law, Pilate, 
when heconld not prevail on the mnltitnde to release Jesns, took water and 
washed his hands, saying, ' I am innocent of the blood of this jnst person.' Bat 
washing the hands was always a necessary ceremony to be observed pre- 
vionsly to praying; and in allusion to snch custom Jehovah says by 
Isaiah (i. 15, 16) * When ye make many prayers, I will not hear, your hands 
are fbll of blood. Wash yon, make yon clean.' The Psalmist declares by 
the figure he has here employed the purity of his feelings and motives when 
engaged in the exercise of prayer. So will I compass thine alta^. This 
expression alludes to the practice of the priests going round the altar at the 
time of an oblation." — Phillips, 
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8 LoBD, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
And the place where thine honour dwelleth. 

9 Gather not my soul with sinners, 
Nor my life with bloody men: 

10 In whose hands is mischief, 

And their right hand is full of bribes. 

11 But as for me, I will walk in mine integrity : 
Redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 

12 My foot standeth in an eyen place : 

In the congregations will I bless the Lord. 

PSALM xxvn. 

A Psahn of David. 

" The title in the Syriao version is, ' A Psalm of. David on account of the 
sickness which fell on him.' Bat this, however and whenever introdnced, 
is not appropriate ;' for it is evident from the contents that bodily affliction 
was not the trouble to which he alludes. The Seventy, followed by the 
Vulgate and Arabic, say that it was written before David was anointed. If 
80, the reference mnst be to his public Anointing at Hebron (2 Sam. v.), and 

8. I have loved the habitation of thy house. Some understand this as 
equivalent to, I have loved to i/nhc^t thy house ; httt the idea seems rather 
to be, the houae wh^h thou inhahitest ; thus forming an exact parallel to 
the next line, the place where thine honov/t (or thy glory) dwelleth. Marginal, 
the "place of the tahemacle of thine honov/Ty which appears to refer to the ark, 
the symbol of the Divine presence in the tabernacle. 

9. Gather not ; or as the marginal rendering, take not awoAf, The Hebrew 
word frequently has the sense of to destroy^ or put to death, sometimes with 
and sometimes without the addition of soul or life, " The Psalmist prays 
that Grod would not bind him in community of lot with those with whom he 
had always avoided having any communion in thought and action." — Heng^ 
iteiiherg. In reference to the charge of self-righteousness which has been 
alleged against this Psalm, see the reoiarks of Hengstenberg, which he thus 
uoncludes : — " It Would have been much more becoming to have expressed 
admiration of the high purity of the moral and religious feelingpi which per- 
vade this Psalm, at its entire freedom from any false peculiarity, at its living 
insight into ' Be ye holy, for I am holy ; ' and at its thorough opposition to 
ererything approaching to Pharisaism, whose fundamental idea is the 
separation between religion and morality, accompanied with zealous devotion 
to the former." 
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1 

not to the private one by Samnel, in his fatber's bouse and in ibe presence 
of bis brethren (1 Sam. zvi.) ; for previously to tbis latter period there is no 
evidence from his history that he bad experienced calamities of any kind." 
— PhilUps, " In the first part, verses 1-6, the Psalmist, rising to heaven on 
the wings of faith, looks down with contempt on the trouble and danger 
below, and then descends with the power there aoqiured to conflict actually 
with them. In the second part, verses 7-12, the tone of triumph is succeeded 
by confiding prayer that God would deliver him from those who seek bis 
ruin. Then follows the conclusion, pointing out in a little compass the scope 
of the whole : if be place not bis trust in God be must despair. Hence be 
exclaims repeatedly to his soul, * Wait on the Lord.' This forms the essence 
of the whole Psalm." — Hengsienherg ab. 

1 THE Lord is my light and my salvation ; . 
Whom shall I fear ? 

The Lord is the strength of my life ; 
Of whom shall I be afraid ? 

2 When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, 
Came upon me to eat np my flesh, 

They stnmbled and fell. 
8 Though an host should eneamp against me, 

My heart shall not fear : 

Though war should rise against me. 

In this wiU I be confident. 
4 One thing have I desired of the Lord, 

That will I seek afber ; 

That I may dwell in the house of the Lord 

All the days of my life, 

To behold the beauty of the Lord, 

Psalm xxvii. 3. In this will I he confident. Some refer this to the Divine 
protection spoken of before ; others understand it to mean, v/nder these 
cvrcwmstances ; which seems preferable, particularly as the pronoun agrees 
in gender v^tb tootr just preceding. In this extremity, I vnU still confide (in 
God*s protection, being of course understood.) 

4. '* The dwelling in the bouse of the Lord is here, as in other passages, 
equivalent to entertaining towards Him childlike confidence, enjoying His 
grace.*' — Heng^tenherg, " The beauty or agreeableness of Jehovah denotes 
whatever of the Divine attributes is pleasant and salutary to His creatures ; 
His goodness, and grace, and all their signs and effects, expressed in vene 
13 by the word goodmess. In the Divine presence, dwelling in the holy of 
holies, in the vessels and instruments, and in the offering of sacrifices^ these 
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And to inqnire in liis temple. 
6 For in the time of trouble 

He shall hide me in his pavilion : 

In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me ; 

He shall set me upon a rock. 

6 And now shall mine head be lifted np 
Above mine enemies round about me : 

Therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy ; 
I will sing, jea, I will sing praises unto the Lobd. 

7 Hear^ Lord, when I cry with my voice : 
Have mercy also upon me, and answer me. 

8 When thou saidsty Seek ye my face ; 

My heart said unto thee. Thy &c6, Lord, will I seek. 

9 Hide not thy face /ar from me ; 
Put not thy servant away in anger : 
Thou hast been my help ; leave me not, 
Neither forsake me, God of my salvation. 

10 When my father and my mother forsake me, 
Then the Lord will take me up. 

11 Teach me thy way, Lobd, 



attribntes of the Deity were traced in legible characters, and might be 
profitably stndied by the pious worshipper." — PMlU^s, 

8. lliat considerable obscurity or variation of reading has from an early 
period existed in this verse, is shown by the ancient versions all differing 
more or less from each other and from the present Hebrew text; the 
Septnagint and Vulgate but sli^tly. " My heart hath said to thee, I have 
soo^ht thy face; Thy faoe O Lord I will seek." — 8eptuagvnt. *' My heart hath 
said to thee. My face hath sought thee," &o, — Vvlgaite. Our translators not 
only insert a supplementary olause, but transpose the first and second of the 
original. Several modem versions read, Oonceming thee, or on thy heha^ft my 
heoH said, seek ye twy face, ^c, but perhaps the best interpretation is that 
^▼en in B.C.B. " My heart said unto thee, Let my face seek thy faoe," &o. 

10. This verse may be rendered, For nvy foither omd my Toother home 
forsaken ms, hut the Lord hath taken, me up, ** It is most probable that this 
expression was proverbial, and was used to denote the entire desertion of a 
person by his friends, to indicate his solitary condition, and to declare his 
inability to procure help from any human source.*' — Ph4llip8. 
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And lead me in a plain path, 
Because of mine enemies. 
12 Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies : 
For false witnesses are risen up against me, 
And such as breathe out cruelty. 

18 / had fainted f unless I had believed to see the goodness 

of the Lord in the land of the living. 
14 Wait on the Lord : be of good courage, 

And he shall strengthen thine heart : 

Wait, I say, on the Lord. 

PSALM XXYIII. 

A Psahn of David. 



tt 



The situation described in this Psalm is similar to that in Psalm zxvi., 
and tlie fundamental thouglit in both is that God cannot bind up 
together in similarity of outward fate those who inwardly are different ; 
that the lot of the wicked cannot be the same as that of the righteous. It is 
the oppressed righteous man in general that there speaks, here it is specially 
the oppressed righteous king. The contents throughout apply very well to 
David during Absalom's rebellion, where to all appearance the lots of the 
righteous and wicked were exchanged ; the people were brought into danger 
on account of their king, and the enemies especially were those who spoke 
peace to their neighbours, while mischief was in their hearts." — Eengstenherg. 
The sudden transition from supplication to thanksgiving has led to the 



18. The words I had faintedf as the italics indicate, are not in the 
Hebrew. The ancient versions, except the Chaldee, omit the next word, 
^mle»s, and read simply I "believe to see, 8fc. Many of the Jewish com- 
mentators connect this verse with the preceding, IPaise witnesses had risen 
up against me, ^c. ; if I had not heUeved, ^c. But this does not make a 
good sense, nor is there sufficient authority for rejecting the conjunction ; 
we must therefore regard the passage as an instance of what grammarians 
term aposiopesis, an abrupt mode of speech, indicative of strong emotion, in 
which part of the idea is left xmezpressed. Of this we have a beantifhl 
example in our Lord's lamentation over Jerusalem (Luke xiz. 42.) *' If thon 
hadst known," &c. (happy would it have been for thee). Had the Psalmist 
completed the sentence he would have added some such expression as, 
J had fainted, or yielded to despair — Alas for me ! or as Ostervald supplies, 
*' C'etait fait de moi." But " 'ere he utters the fatal word, a voice within is 
raised, the strong part of the soul speaking to the weak, exhorting him to 
continue firmer and firmer in his trust in God." — Hengstenberg ab. 
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supposition that the latter part (v. 6—9) was composed at a snbaeqnent 
time; bnt it seems more probable in this and similar instances that 
the whole was penned at the same period, and either that the Psalmist, 
while the danger was still impending, expressed his grateful feelings in the 
fall assurance of faith, or that after it was past he recorded for the future 
benefit of himself and others his petitions during its continuance, together 
with his thanksgiving for deliverance. 

1 UNTO thee will I cry, Lobd 
My rock ; be not silent to me : 
Lest, if thon be silent to me, 

I become like them that go down into the pit 

2 Hear the voice of my snpplications, when I cry onto thee, 
When I lift np my hands toward thy holy oracle. 

8 Draw me not away with the wicked, 
And with the workers of iniquity, 
Which speak peace to their neighbours. 
But mischief is m their hearts. 

4 Give them according to their deeds, 

And according to the wickedness of their endeavours : 
Give them after the work of their hands ; 
Bender to them their desert. 

5 Because they regard not the works of the Lobd, 
Nor the operation of his hands, 

He shall destroy them. 
And not build them up. 

6 Blessed he the Lobd, 

Because he hath heard the voice of my supplications. 

7 The Lobd is my strength and my shield ; 
My heart trusted in him, and I am helped : 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth ; 
And with my song will I praise him. 



Psalm zzviii. 3. — See on Psalms zxvi. 9, czzv. 5. 
. 7. TKereifore my Tiecurt, Sfc. The ancient versions differ considerably from 
the present Hebrew of this clause ; thus the Seventy andYulgate, *' Hy flesh 
has revived and willingly will I praise him." 
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8 The Lord m their sfcrengih. 

And he is the saviiig strraigth of his anointed. 

9 Save thy people, 

And bless thine inheritance : 

Feed them ako, and lift them np for ever. 

PSALM XXIX. 

A Paahn of David. 

After an exordiiiiD, calliiig npon the great and noble to ascribe glory and 
power to God, the Psalmist describes the majesty of the Creator as 
exhibited in a thanderstorm, in a strain of snblime and magnificent poetry, 
which, says RosenmoUer, is scarcely eqnalled by any writer of Greece or 
Bome ; concluding with the assnranoe that He who " rides in the whirlwind 
and directs the storm " is also the goardian of His people. Hengstenberg, 
in reference to the idea that " the Psalm was written to commemorate the 
abundant rain, probably accompanied by a thunderstorm, which fell in the 
days of David, after it had been withheld three years," (B.C.B.) says, " the 
freshness of the painting, the vigorons conceptions, and the rapid transi- 
tious of the Psalmist, will give rise to this view only when low ideas are 
entertained of the power of poetry." 

1 GIVE onto the Lobd, ye mighty, 
CKve onto the Lord glory and strength. 

2 Giye onto the Lobd the glory due onto his name ; 

8. The reading stated in B.C.B., his strenffth, or the gtrength qf his people, 
certainly gives a more definite sense, and is adopted by many as gennine ; 
bat it is an admowledged principle of criticism that the more difiicnlt 
reading is probably the tme one ; as a transcriber woold be more likely to 
snbstitnte a word of plain and obvious meaning for one somewhat obscm^, 
than vice vend. In the present case there is no necessity for the alteration. 
The Psalmist, turning suddenly in thought firom himself to his people, 
appears to use the pronoun in an inverted order, followed by the noun to 
which it relates in the next verse. For similar instances see Psalms xziz. 6, 
zzxviL 1, Num. zxiv. 17. 

PsALK xzix. 1, Oye mighty ; Hebrew, sons of the mighty, i. e,, the great ones 
of the earth. The word may be rendered Sons of gods, by which some under- 
stand angels, but the former sense seems more in harmony with the scope of 
the Psalm, and particularly the conclusion ; and it is not likely that the 
inhabitants of heaven should be called upon to adore the greatness of Qod 
as displayed in the phenomena of nature without the call being extended to 
those of earth. 

2. The hea/uiy of hoUness, The marginal rendering, h4s glorums sa/netwwy. 
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Worship tiie Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

3 The Yoic0 of the Lord U upon the waters : 
The God of glory thundereth : 

The LoBD is upon many waters. 

4 The voice of the Lobd is powerful ; 
The Yoice of the Lobd is full of majesty. 

5 The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

6 He maketh them also to skip like a calf ; 
Lebanon and Sirion Hke a young unicorn. 

7 The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of Are. 



is favonred by several of the ancient versions, bat it requires the insertion 
of hisy which is not in the Hebrew, and the textual rendering, which is less 
limited in signification, seems preferable. The expression is probably 
derived from the "holy garments for glory and for beauty " with which the 
priests were to be clothed when officiating in their sacred services. 

3. The Psalmist here commences his description of a tempest, by asserting 
the presence of God, uttering His voice in thunder, and pouring upon the 
earth the waters with which the clouds have been over-charged. " Every 
gentle breath of air is also the voice of the Lord, all nature proclaims His 
glory, God speaks in everything to men. But because our ears are dull of 
hearing, that especially is called His voice, by which He speskks in louder 
tones, and proclaims to us, in spite of all unwillingness on our part to hear,^ 
His onmipotence and His majesty." — Hengstenherg, 

6. He maketh them also to s1ci{p Uke a calf. Some refer them to the cedars 
mentioned before, but it is more in accordance with the poetic structure to 
understand the whole of this verse of the mountains, the usual order of the 
nouns and pronouns being inverted to render the lines of the couplet of 
equal length. For similar instances see note on verse 8 of the preceding 
Psalm. Sirion, the Sidonian name for the south-eastern ridge of Antilibanus, 
usually called in scripture, Hermon. — Beut. iii. 9. Phillips quotes the 
verse of Horace (book ii. ode 10), which is very apposite to the subject of 
these two verses, but does not equal in force and sublimity the diction of 
the Hebrew bard : — 

" SsBpius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus ; et celssB graviore casu, 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulmina montes." 

7. The brevity of this verse depicts the rapid motion of the cleft or 
forked lightning, which is usually accompanied by thunder. ; 

I 
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8 The Yoioe of the Lcxbd shaketh the wilderness ; 
The LoBD shakeih the wilderness of Kadesh. 

9 The voice of the Lobd maketh the hinds to calve. 
And discovereth the forests : 

And in his temple 

Doth every one speak of his glory. 

10 The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; 
Y^a, the Lobd sitteth King for ever. 

11 The Lord will give strength unto his people ; 
The Lord will hless his people with peace. 



9. Maketh the hinds to cah)e ; that is, prematurely, from the effect of tenor. 
The rendering proposed by I^owth, ^* maketh the oaks to tremble, under- 
standing ayyahth as denoting here not hinds, bnt oaks, as it signifies in 
Syriac," (B.C.B.) would seem more in accordance with the rest of the 
imagery, bat the common translation is supported by the use of the Hebrew 
word in all other instances, as well as by the ancient versions. 

And diseovereth the forests; layeth bare by stripping their leaves. 
And in his temple doth every one speak of his glory » His temple, ** the 
heavens above, the clouds and storms, where He resideth in pnre mijesiy 
and reigneth as King for ever." — Oeddes. Some understand the nniverse 
at large, which seems apposite to the context. Every one, literally all 0/ 
it, all which it (the temple) contains. Thns the sense of the passage maj 
be that expressed in the lines of Pope : — 

" To Thee whose temple is all spaoei 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies^ 
One chorus let all being raise, 
All nature's incense rise," 

10. The Lord mMeth (ot ssat) vpon i^flo&d. These words are supposed 
by many to refer to the deluge, and the verse is thus paraphrased bj t4ie 
Ohaldee Targum. " The Lord in the generation of the flood, sat upon the 
judgment seat to punish l^em'; and the Lord Sat upon the mercy-seat and 
delivered Noah, and He reigneth' over His childpen for ever." But it seentf 
more in accordance with the genexvl scope of the Psalm to consider the 
pMsagB as refenriiig to iAtm wafteiv of the eaoth geneirally, sold eaq>re08iiig 
the control of th«^itattgr'4>vir!tte«|MiMiiB.. 

1 
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PSALM XXX. 

A. Psalm and Song at tlie dedication of the honae of David. 

" A Psalm or song of David at the dedication of the honse, by which is 
Bopposed to be .meant the place he boilt on the threshing-floor of Arannah, 
after the grievoos plagae which had nearly desolated the kingdom, 2 Sam. 
xiiv. 25, 26, and 1 Oh. xxi. 6." — B.C.B, The words of David belong, as 
aboTB stated, to the Psalm as its author, not to the house ; bnt the designa- 
tion should stand A Psahn-aongt without inserting or or cmd. The contents 
of the Psalm seem not inappropriate to the circumstances alluded to ; but 
the words, dedication of the house, are hardly applicable to the proceedings 
on thafc occasion, and the strictly personal character of the Psalm, together 
with the absence of any allusion to a place devoted to Divine worship, 
seems more in ac(fbrdance with the view taken by Phillips, that if the title 
is to be received as ezplanatoiy of the Psalm, it refers to the dedication of 
David's own house, probably the palace built for him at the expense of the 
king of Tyre, agreeably to a custom of the Jews that the day of commencing 
a residence in a new house should be one of rejoicing and festivity. — Deut. 
zx. 5. " If so, as the poem is evidently a thanksgiving for recovery from 
sickness, it would seem that the author's removal to the new house occurred 
immediately after this happy event, and that it was consequently made the 
sabject of the ode which it was usual to sing on such occasions." 

1 I WILL extol thee, Lobd ; 
For thou hast lifted me up, 

And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 

2 LoBD my God', I cried xmto thee, 
And thon ha&t healed me. 

8 Lord, thoa hast brought up my soul from the grave : 
Thon hast kept me alive, that I shonld not go down to the 
pit. 

4 Sing unto the Lobd, ye saints of his, 

And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 
6 For his anger endureth but a moment ; 

In his favour is life : 

Weeping may endure for a night, 

But joy Cometh in the morning. 



Psalm xzz. 5. The old translators render the first clause, Wor wnger or 
rebuke ie in his lorath, hut Ufe in hisfavowr; which yields a good sense, but 
does not appear to be so well supported by the general use cf the Hebrew 
word as the oommon version. 

i2 
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6 And in my prosperity I said, 
I shall never be moved. 

7 LoBD, by thy favoar thon hast made my mountain to stand 

strong: 
Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled. 

8 I cried to thee, Lobd ; 

And unto the Lord I made supplication. 

9 What profit is there in my blood, 
When I go down to the pit ? 
Shall the dust praise thee ? 

Shall it declare thy truth ? • 

10 Hear, Lord, and have mercy upon me : 
Lobd, be thou my helper. 

11 Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing : 
Thou hast put off my sackcloth, 

And girded me with gladness ; 

12 To the end that my glory may sing praise to thee, 
And not be silent.' 

Lobd my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever. 

PSALM XXXI. 

To the cliief Musician. A Psalm df David. 



(( 



Bishop Patrick and others suppose that David composed this Psalm to 
encourage himself and friends during his extreme danger of being seized by 



7. My mountain. '* The mountain is clearly in general a striking emblem 
of dominion, but there was in the case before us a particular reason why 
the Psalmist selected this figure. A mountain was the centre of David's 
kingdom, compare 2 Sam. v. 9, ' And David dwelt in the fort and called it 
the city of David/ On the top of the high and steep eminence the royal 
city was situated, which was termed the upper king's house. Its situation 
must have rendered it a place of great security." — Hengstenherg. The 
expression may, however, denote prosperity in a more general sense. Most 
of the ancient versions render, Thou hcLst made strong mnf hea/uiy or ghry, 
having apparently read the Hebrew with a variation of one letter firom the 
present text, but conyejing the same general idea of prosperity. 

12. To the end that my ghry, ^c, rather ther^ore shaU nvy glory i my 
soul, as explained in note on Psalm xvi. 7 — 9. 
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Saul, when lie fled from Keilah, 1 Sam. xxiii. 22— 28."— B.O.B. "What 
connects the poem vrith. this event rather than with any other of the PsalmiBt's 
flights from Saol is, that the same expression as in the twenty-seoond verse, tn 
my haste, or in my rapid jUght, is also nsed in 1 Sam. xxiii. 26, where it is said 
that ' David made kaste to get awaj for fear of Sanl.* The Seventy headed 
this Psalm, Ecstasy (extreme fear or perturbation), the same word by which 
they have translated the Hebrew in verse 22, and which indicates, in a slight 
degree, in what manner they would have it to be understood." — FhiUips, 
Respecting the vicissitudes of feeling here indicated, see remarks on Psalm 
xxviii. 

1 IN thee, Lobd, do I pnt my trast ; 
Jjet me never be ashamed : 
Deliver me in thy righteousness. 

2 Bow down thine ear to me ; 
Deliver me speedily : 

Be thon my strong rock, 
For an hoase of defence to save me. 
8 For thou art my rock and my fortress ; 

Therefore for thy name*s sake lead me, and guide me. 

4 Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily for me : 
For thou art my strength. 

5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit : 

FsALK xxxi. 1. Deliver me in thy righteov^sness. ** The righteousness of God 
demands that He should not give over to destruction those who trust in Hun; 
it being of course understood that it is a real hewrt-felt trust, such as springs 
from a pure conscience." — Hengstenherg, 

3. For thy nwm^s sake, *' This expression is equivalent to, for the sake 
of thy historically manifested glory, i.e,, thy righteoitsness, of verse 1. What 
the Lord is and has done gives the Psalmist a warrant for something which 
He is to do for him." — Hengstenherg. 

5. Into thine hand Icommiit m/y spvriL " These words, as they stand in the 
Vulgate, were in the highest credit among our ancestors, by whom they 
were used in all dangers and difficulties, and in the article of death ; they 
were used by the sick when about to expire, if sensible, and if not the 
priest said them on their behalf. In forms of prayer for sick and dying 
persons, the words were frequently inserted in Latin, though the rest of the 
prayer was English ; for it was supposed there was something sovereign in 
the language itself. But let not the abuse of such words hinder their 
usefulness. These words are particularly sanctified by the use made of 
them by our blessed Lord, just before He expired on the cross. The rest of 
the verse was not suitable to the Saviour of the world, but it is to us who 
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Thou hast, redeemed me, Lobd Gt)d of trath. 

6 I have hated them that regard lying vanities : 
Bat I trust in the Lobd. 

7 I inll he glad and rejoice in thy mercy : 
For then hast considered my tronhle ; 
Thou hast known my soul in adversities ; 

8 And hast not shnt me up into the hand of the enemy: 
Thoa hast set my feet in a large room. 

9 Have mercy upon me, Lobd, for I am in tronhle : 
Mine eye is consumed with grief, 

Yea^ my soul and my helly. 

10 For my life is spent with grief. 
And my years with sighing ; 

My strength faileth hecause of mine iniquity. 
And my hones are consumed 

11 1 was a reproach among all mine enemies. 
But especially among my neighhours, 
And a fear to mine acquaintance : 

They that did see me without fled from me. 

12 I am forgotten as a dead man out of mind : 
I am like a broken vessel. 



have been redeemed by that sacrificial death. Stephen nses nearly the 
same words, and they were the last he nttered." — A, Clarke ab . ''Hnsp, on the 
way to the stake, frequently repeated, ' Into thine hand I commend my 
^irit, Then hast redeemed me, my Lord Jesns, God of trath.* " — Hen/^st&i^erg, 

6. lAfing vwnities; false gods, frequently designated by this term; see 
Beut. xxzii. 21, Jer. z. 8, 15, Jonah ii. 8. But though '* it refers here 
immediately to idols, the remark of Calvin is in reality correct : ' All those 
yain hopes Which we invent for ourselves, and which withdraw our trust 
fh)m 6od, David calls vanities, and even vanities of nothingness, or lies, 
because they delude and deceive us.' " — Hengatenherg. 

10. BecOMse of mine vrUqidty, The Psalmist might be innocent in 
reference to his enemies, and he was a righteous man in regard to the 
general tenor of his life ; but this was quite compatible with the existence 
of manifold sins of infirmity, which rendered it necessary that he should be 
purified by the cross. These sins call for ptmiah/ment, not destrucUont and it 
» that this, which he finds to be near, may be averted, that he appeals to 
the righteousness of God." — Hengstenherg. 
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13 For I have heard tAM slander of maity : 
Fear w€is on every side : 

While they took JBounsel together against me, 
They detiited to take away my life. 

14 Bat I tmsted in thee, O Lobd : 
I said, Then art my Gbd. 

15 My times are in' thy hand i 

Deliver me-from the hand of mine enemies, 
And^from them that persecnte me. 

16 Make thy face to shine- upon tiiy servant : 
Save me for thy mercies* sake. 

17 Let me not he ashamed, LoBn ; 
For I have called npon thee : 

Let the wicked be ashamed, 

Jnd let them be silent in the grave. 

18 Let the lying lips be pot to silence ; 

Which speak grievous things proudly and contemptuously 
against the righteous* 

19 Ok how great is thy goodness, 

Which thon hast laid np for them that fear thee ; 
Which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee 
Before the sons of men ! 
*20 Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence 
From the pride of man : 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 
From the strife of tongues. 
21 Blessed be the Lobd : for he hath shewed me 

— ■ — '■■■■■■■ ■ ■! ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ ■■■■ ' ■■■ .1 ■■ ? ,.. — 

18. ^ That ienwatSk fovnd this Psalm suitable to his etrciimstaoees, and 
drew oonsoltttion from it, is. eVidont from chapter zx« 10, besides- other 
pMBSges, where we find the very pecatiar luagnage of the firdt part of this 
▼ene r^eated woc^ for w9td"-^Htnffdfi09ibtrg. 

20. iV'Mfe f jOojn^ Qoreectly, phU. or coMpiracies^ 

21. The mode of expression seems to denote protection in a strong city, 
rather thatf. eBO&pefrbm it,.ii|id if. mideretood literftlly would comport better 
with the period when David took refag^e at thec<mrt of Achish, who, gave him 
Zikla^^a than with tliat of his deliverance from tll^ traitoroas desism of the 
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His maryelloiis kindness in a strong city. 
22 For I said in my haste, 

I am cut off from before thxiBa>egp«ft: 

Nevertheless thou heardest the voice of s^gapplicationg 

When I cried unto thee. 

28 Oh love the Lobd, all ye his saints : 

For the Lord preserveth the faithful, 

And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
24 Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart. 

All ye that hope in the Lord. 

PSALM xxxn. 

A Psalm of David, Masohil [or, giving instmction]. 

Bespecting the appropriateness of this Psalm to the occasion to which it 
is usually assigned, viz., when Nathan had assured David that his sin was 
pardoned (2 Sam. zii. 13), and its coincidence with the historic narrative, see 
Hengstenberg. The word Maschilf in the title of this and twelve others, 
signifies, giving vnsVructumj dddacHCf and is derived from the same root as the 
first word of verse 8, 1 vnll instruct thee, — See note on verse 6. " David cele- 
brates in this Psalm the happiness of a sinner who has obtained mercy from 
(rod, the preciousness of the forgiveness of sins, and the blessedness of 
purity and uprightness before God." — Hengstenberg, . This Psalm is cited by 
the Apostle (Bom. iv. 6-8) in illustration of the doctrine of justification by 
faifch ; and this probably led to the title prefixed to the Syriac version, which 
not inaptly indicates the evangelical character and application of the Psalm. 
" A Psalm of David concerning the sin of Adam, who dared and transgressed, 
and a prophecy concerning Christ, because through Him we are to be de- 
livered from Hell." To the same purpose also the Aisbic, " Spoken pro- 
phetically of the redemption." This Psalm is divided by the 8elah into four 
progressive portions, each containing two stanzas or couplets, besides the 
introduction and conclusion. The first two opening stanzas announcing the 

inhabitants of Keilah, as suggested in B.C.B. ; but probably the meaning 
is that God had protected him as safely as if he had been in a defenced 
city. " Johann Amdt is short and good : * The strong city is God Himself, 
and His powerful and gpracions protection, in which we are even more secure 
than in a strong city.' The Psalmist had prayed (verse 2) that Gk>d would be 
\ 6 him a strong rock and house of defence, and he now sees this prayer fnl- 
' lied." — Henggtenherg, 

22. In my haste, — See introdootory note. The Hebrew word signifies 
to flee in haste through terror, and is very appropriate to the ciromnstancea 
there referred to. — See on Paalm ozvi. 11. 
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happiness of him whose sins are forgiven, with two others describing the 
Psahnist's condition before attaining to this state. The second two couplets 
comprised in verse 5, his confession and ics happy effects. The third (verses 
6-7), intimation of his porpose toinstmol others from his own experience. The 
fourth (verses S-11), further development of this purpose vrith a change of 
address : and two concluding stanzas similar to the commencement, bat de- 
Glaring the happiness of the righteous in a more lively and joyful strain. 

1 BLESSED is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
Whose sin is coYered. 

2 Blessed is the man nnto whom the Lobd 
Imputeth not iniquity, 

AjoA in whose spirit there is no guile. 

8 When I kept silence my bones waxed old 

Through my roaring all the day long. 
4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me : 

My moisture is turned into the drought of summer. Selah. 



Psalm xxzii. 1-2. Transgressionf sin, iniqwity. The precise meanings of 
the Hebrew terms represented by these words are ; the first, primarily — 
(3Ui8ertion, revolt; hence , passing a hovndary, transgressions crime generally. 
The second, primarily — missing a ma/rh, not doing what was comma/nded; 
hence, sinfulness or svn in the abstract, sin in the nature producing trans- 
gression. The third, primarily — whai is turned out of course; hence, moral 
perversion, iniquity, what is contra/ry to equity and justice. The remedies 
are — Forgiving, covering, not imputin>g. The Hebrew of the first is, pri- 
marily — to hea/r, ca/rry awwyj hence, to hear the guilt of, to ca/rry a/way as a 
viea/rUms sacrifice, to forgive. The second, to cover, put out of sight as some- 
thing abomincbble^ and this is also the sense of the word usually translated 
aton^. The third, not to reckon to the account of, to paa'don freely. To eiy'oy 
these blessings there must be absence of guile, sincerity of heart. 

3. The first and last parts of this verse appear to contradict each other. 
One mode of reconciling them is suggested in B.C.B. : ** My grief, when 
deprived of the power of expression, brought on my animal frame the effects 
of premature old age." But the preferable one seems to be, to understand by 
the keeping silence — withlioWng confession ; and by the roaring, the mere com- 
plaint of pain and distress under the Divine chastisement. " Before I con- 
fessed my sin, I was in constant agony of mind, but now, by doing so, I have 
obtained ease." 

4 . My moisture; vital juice, vigov/r ; a metaphor derived from a plant whose 
sap is dried up by the heat and drought of the summer sun. 
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5 I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 
And mine iniqaity have I not hid. 

I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lobd ; 
And thon forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

6 For this shall every one that is godly 

Pray onto thee in a time when thou mayast be found : 
Surely in the floods of great waters 
They shall not come nigh unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding-place ; 

Thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; 
Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. 
Selah. 

8 I will instruct thee and teach thee 
In the way which thou shalt go : 

I will guide thee with mine eye. 



6. Ifor this, i.e., for this reason, the willmgness of God to forgive on 
penitent confession. " Whoever, at the time ofjlnding (daring the season of 
grace), flies to God for foi^veness, shall, at the time of judgment, be ex- 
empted from it. Perhaps the Psalmist allades to the delnge at which, though 
it overspread the world, the pions Noah was delivered." — Eengstenberg. 
The dndactic character of the Psalm here begins to develope itself; the 
writer referring to his own experience as the basis of the encouragement and 
connsel he wishes to impart to others, and which are more fully brought 
into view in verses 8 and 9. 

8. This verse is generally explained as an address from God or an oracular 
voice to the Psalmist, who in verse 9 exhorts those who are supposed also to 
hear it, or to whom he repeats it, to yield a willing obedience to the Divine 
counsels. Hengstenberg, however, objects to this exposition, as not only 
without foundation, but entirely destroying the connection and train of 
thought ; and regards David as still the speaker pursuing his didactic pur- 
pose, and to give more impressiveness to the exhortation, directing his address 
at flrst individually to every one that is godly, (verse 6.) I will guide 
thee with nvi/ne eye; literally, I will counsel thee, mine eye shall he upon thee; 
or, as the ellipsis may be supplied, I will counsel {thee un,th) mine eye upon 
thee, that is, with tender regard. But the ancient versions give a different 
sense to the verb : "I will set mine eye upon thee." This is more clear and 
simple, and differs from the present Hebrew very slightly. 
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9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, 
Which have no understanding : 
Whose month mast he held in with hit and hridle, 
Lest they come near nnto thee. 

10 Many sorrows shall be to the wicked : 
But he that tnisteth in the Lobd, 
Mercy shall compass him ahont. 

11 Be glad in the Lobd, and rejoice, ye righteous : 
And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 

PSALM xxxm. 

" In the Septoagint, Syriac, and Yalgate, this is termed a Psalm of 
David." — B.C.B, The absence of any Hebrew^ title, and the similarity of the 
first Terse to the last of the preceding, have led some to conclnde that the 
two Psalms were originally one, as they are written in a few MSS. Others 
wonld make the last verse of Psalm zzzii. the commencement of this. The 

9. This verse presents considerable critical difficulty from its ellipticnl 
constmction, and the nse of several words of infrequent occurrence. Onr 
translators, however, appear to give the general sense correctly, except in 
the last clause, lest they covm nea/r tmto thee ; which should rather be, he- 
cause, or othermee they wHX rhot come near tmto thee* The object of bit and 
bridle is not to preveht the horse or mule from coming near to man to injure 
him, which indeed is ^ot their nature, but to ma^ them come near, that is 
to render them tractable and subservient to him. Hengstenberg quotes the 
following comment of Amdt on this verse, which is rather quaintly expressed 
but very apposite : ''Ton have received from GU)d a reasonable soul, yea you 
hear the friendly pleasing voice of your Father and His dear Son. But if 
you ¥rill be as stupid as the horse or the mule, God in that case will act well 
in putting upon your neck a bridle, and a bit for the purpose of compelling 
and restraining you like a senseless brute. God, for example, put a bridle 
aad bit into Nebuchadnezzar^s mouth, and tamed the proud beast. God 
also put a bridle and bit into ManasseVs mouth ; when he lay bound in iron 
chains he would gladly have bowed the knee before God if his iron fitters 
would have permitted him. God brought down the proud Pharaoh by means 
Off contemptible creatures, frogs, lioe, and grasshoppers." 

10, 11. In conclusion, " David, in cotitrast to the miserable condition of the 
wiokedy praises the happy state of the righteous, who put their confidence 
in God, in language based on the deliverance, which when he had Mien very 
deeply, had been vouchsafed to him by God, out of appaerently irremediable 
destmotion." — Hengstenberg* 
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oompleteness and distinctive character of each Psalm are, howerer, decidedly 
opposed to the former supposition ; and the proposed transposition of the 
verse in question would derange the orderly construction of both, as the 
main body of each Psalm is preceded by an introduction and followed by a 
conclusion, each consisting in Psalm zzxii. of two, and in Psalm xzxiii. of tlu'ee 
verses. It is therefore more probable that the resemblance between the 
concluding verse of the one Psalm and the opening one of the other, induced 
the compiler to place them together; or rather that the sacred penman, 
pursuing the train of thought into which he had been led in closing the 
former, adopted nearly the same words as the opening of a new song of 
praise, designed to take a wider range in celebrating the power and g^ood- 
ness of God as displayed in creation and providence, and more especially in 
the guardianship of His people. 

1 BEJOICE in the Lobd, ye righteous : 
For praise is comely for the upright. 

2 Praise the Lobd with harp : 

Sing unto him with the psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings. 

8 Sing unto him a new song.: 

Play skilfully with a loud noise. 

4 For the word of the Lobd is right ; 
And all his works are done in truth. 

5 He loveth righteousness and judgment. 

The earth is full of the goodness of the Lobd. 

6 By the word of the Lobd were the heavens made ; 
And all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 

7 He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap : 

PsALM xzziii. 2. With the psaltery ; rather, with the ten-stringed nahla. — 
B.O.B. 

3. Plwy shilfbblly with a hvd noise; rather, with a joyful sound, or, in 
full chorus. 

4. And all his works are done in truth ; literally, aU his work, or, all that 
he doeth is m fcUthful/ness. Luther's version, though not literal, well ex- 
presses the sense of the verse : " For the word of the Lord is true, and what 
He has said that He holds for certain." 

6-9. The Psalmist in these verses evidently alludes to the work of 
creation described in the first chapter of Genesis, as effiBcted by the word or 
command of Gk)d, and summed up in chap. ii. 1, where the sun, moon, and 
stars are termed the host of heaven. 

7. " He separated the waters fcom the earth, and while the latter formed 
continents, islands, mountains, hills and valleys, the former were ooUected 
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He layeth np the depth in storehouses. 

8 Let all the earth fear the Lord : 

Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him 

9 For he spake, and it was done ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast. 

10 The LoBD bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought : 
He maketh the devices of the people of none effect. 

11 The counsel of the Lobd standeth for ever, 
The thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

12 Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lobd ; 

And the people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance. 

13 The Lobd looketh from heaven ; 
He beholdeth all the sons of men. 

into one place and called seas ; and, hj his all-controlling power and provi- 
dence, the waters have retained their place ; and he has so adapted the solar 
and lunar influence exerted on the waters, that the tides are only raised to 
certain; heights." — -B.C.B, As wn heap ; the old versions, by a variation of 
one letter and supplying a preposition, read as in a bottle; which some 
modem translators adopt as more suitable to the subject ; but if, as appears 
to be the case, the Psalmist intended to compare the great reservoir of 
waters to a store of com or other provisions or treasures laid up for dis- 
tribution when required, no expression could be more appropriate than the 
word heap ; which, being also the term employed (Ex. xv. 8 ; Josh. iii. 13, 16) 
in reference to the miraculous division of the Bed Sea and the Biver Jordan 
for the passage of the Israelites, he might, by applying it to the primary and 
continued separation of the waters of the earth, design further to intimate 
that the ordinary and extraordinary providences of God alike bespeak the 
hand of omnipotence. 

9. Literally, He spake, a/nd it wa^ : He comma/nded, a/nd it stood, — closely 
resembles the laconic sublimity of Gen. i. 3 : And Ood said. Be Ught, arid 
Ught toas. The Seventy well express the import of the verse by a paraphrase 
rather than translation : " For he spskke, and they were made ; he com- 
manded, and they were created." 

10. " The verbs may be more properly rendered in the past tense, referring 
to the many signal instances of God's defeating the designs of the heathen, 
as recorded in the Old Testament. The Seventy add to the end, 'and 
{rnstrates the counsels of princes.' This was probably at first a marginal 
note, and afterwards inserted as a part of the text." — PhilUps, 
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14 From the place of his habitation 

He iooketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 

15 He &shioneth their hearts alike ; 
He considereth all their works. 

1 6 There is no king saved by the multitude of an host : 
A mighty man is not delivered by much strength. 

17 An horse is a vain thing for safety : 

Neither shall he deliver any by his great strength. 

18 Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him. 
Upon them that hope in his mercy ; 

19 To deliver their soul from death, 
And to keep them alive in famine. 

20 Our soul waiteth for the Lobd : 
He is our help and our shield. 

21 For our heart shall rejoice in him, 
Because we have trusted in his holy name. 

22 Let thy mercy, Lobd, be upon us, 
According as we hope in thee. 

PSALM XXXIV. 

A Psalm of David, when he changed his behaviour before Abimeleofa, 
[or, Achish], who drove him away, and he departed. • 

" Achiflh, king of Oath, is probably here called Abimelech, because 
that waa a oommon name of the Philistiue kings. This is the second of the 
acrostic or alphabetical Psalms, eat^ verse beginning consecptively with a 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet. The verse, however, which begins with van, 
and which should come in between the fifth and sixth, is totally wanting ; 
bnt as the twenty-second, which now begins with poAff ^odeh, redeemeih, is 
entirely out of the series, it is not improbable that it was originally written 
OQphodeh, and redeemeth, and occupied that sitnation, in which connection it 
reads admirably ."<— 3. C^. (Bnt a» to this suggested transposition, see 
infra.) There is nothing in this Psahn which appears te relate, or to be 
particularly appropriate to the occasion referred to in the title } biyt thi» 
circumstance is rather in favour of, than against the authenticity of the 
latter, as the less likely to have been the offspring of fancy or conjecture. 
The objections urged against it are fvHy discussed by Hengstenberg, who 
judiciously remarics : " It is not, however, to be imagined that David com- 
posed the Psalm when immedi^teiy threatened by danger. In oppoeition to 
any such idea we have the quiet tone by which it is pervaded, whereas all 
die Psalms which were imipediately cfuled forth by a particular occasion 
are characterized by much more emotion. Besides this we have the 
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unqaestionably predominant effort to draw bonsolation and instmotion for 
the Chnrch from his own personal experience ; and finally, the alphabetical 
arrangement, which occnrs only in those of this character. The fact is, 
that David, when at some subsequent period his mind became filled with 
lively emotions from the recollection of this wonderfnl escape, made it the 
groundwork of a treasure of edification for the godly in all ages." — ab. The 
transposition proposed to complete the alphabetical arrangement of the 
verses is an instance of the unwarrantable liberties, as I deem them, 
referred to at Psalm xzv. It is a mere conjecture, unsupported by any 
Hebrew MSS. or ancient versions \ and the primd facie improbability that 
the text has suffered from the hands of transcribers such a derangement as 
it assumes to have been the case, is strengthened by the coincidence 
between this Psalm and the twenty-fifth, each having a concluding verse 
after the termination of the alphabetical series, and neither of them having 
a Vau stanza ; the omission of which is readily accounted for by the extreme 
paucity of words beginning with that letter, the lexicons not containing 
more than six, and none in common use besides the copulative conjunction. 
This, in all the other alphabetical Psalms, serves the purpose, but would be 
unsuitable in these two, where ea>ch verse (the fir^ line of which only 
exhibits the alphabetical order) forms a complete and independent sense. 

1 I WILL bless the Lord at all times : 

His praise shall continually he in my month. 

2 My soul shall make her boast in the Lord : 
The hnn^ble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 

8 Oh magnify the Lobd with me, 
And let ns exalt his name together. 

4 I sought the Lord, and he heard me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 

5 They looked upon him, and were lightened : 
And their faces were not ashamed. 

FsAiiK xzziv. 5. They looked unto him and were lightened} margin, orfUiwed 
unto him. The latter sense, which the Hebrew sometimes has, is inappropriate 
here. The word lightened is ambiguons, and may mean either enlightensd or 
relieved. The former is the primary meaning of the Hebrew word, but the 
two ideas (wmbined very well exparess the sense in this instance, the brightening 
of the oountenanee as the effect of relief from trouble. It is not. rery 
obTioos who aife denoted in this verse, the humble of verse 2, or those who 
were in the condition of David, as described in verse 4. ''The PsaJmist 
considers himself throughout as the representative of the meek, -the 
transition, therefore, is easy from the singnlar of the preceding verse to the 
pioral here^'^Hengstefiberg, The ancient versions, however, read 'iSm vwse 
in the second person^ "Look unto him and be hghtenad^'' Ao. 
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6 This poor man cried, and the Lobd heard him. 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 

7 The angel of the Lobd encampeth 

Bound about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 

8 Oh taste and see that the Lord is good : 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 

9 Oh fear the Lord, ye his saints : 

For there is no want to them that fear him. 

10 The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger : 

, But they that seek the Lobd shall not want any good thing. 

11 Come, ye children, hearken unto me : 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 

1^ What man is he that desireth life, 

And loveth many days, that he may see good ? 

13 Keep thy tongue from evil. 

And thy lips from speaking guile. 

14 Depart from evil, and do good ; 
Seek peace, and pursue it. 

15 The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous. 
And his ears are open unto their cry. 

16 The face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 
To cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 

17 The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth. 
And delivereth them out of all their troubles. 

6. This poor man, or, afflicted one, pointing to himself, and perhaps 
employing the third person because the initial letter of the pronoun suits 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

10. The yoimg lions. The ancient versions, by a change of one letter, read 
the rich or mighty, and many understand the present Hebrew, yowtg Uons, in 
a similar sense ; but there seems no sufficient ground for rejecting either 
this reading itself or its literal sense. Though creatures pre-eminently 
endowed by nature with the means for procuring their food may sometimes 
be unable to obtain it, yet they who trust in the Lord shall not want 
anything which is really good for them. 

11. 7e children ; literally sons, a word employed in didactic addresses, as 
firequently in the Proverbs, in the sense of disciples, or those who are 
disposed to receive counsel or instruction. 
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tfc ; ■ -- 

18 The LoBD is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart ; 
And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

19 Many are the afflictions of the righteous : 
But the LoBD delivereth him out of them all. 

20 He keepeth all his bones : 
Not one of them is broken. 

a 

21 Evil shall slay the wicked : 

And they that hate the righteous shall be desolate. 

22 The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants : 

And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 

PSALM XXXV. 

A Psalm of Dayid. 

« This Psalm, as is evident from its language, was composed by David 
when fiercely persecuted bj Saul, Doeg, and the rest of the courtiers/' — 
B.C.B, The striking coincidence of verse 1 with the words addressed by 
David to Saul at the cave of En-gedi (I Sam. xxiv. 12 — 15), seems to point 
more particularly to the events of that period as its probable origin. " The 
Psalm falls into thi'ee strophes, in each of which the three elements of 
complaint, prq,yer, and promise of thanksgiving are contained, and which 
are especially remarkable on this account, that each of these runs out into 
the vow of thanksgiving, verses 1 — 10, 11 — 18, 19 — 28." — Hengstmberg, 

1 PLEAD my cause , Lobd, with them that strive with 
me: 
Fight against them that fight against me. 

20. He Tceepeth all Ms hones. "A proverbial expression, teaching us 
concerning the great care and watchfulness which God exercises over His 
creatures, in accordance with what our Saviour Himself intimates, that the 
hairs of our head are all numbered. On the strength of this verse the silly 
and conceited Babbis affirmed that there was a small bone of the spine which 
will never rot or be firittered away by time, even if it lay in the ground for many 
thousands of years, and that firom it God will begin to create man again." — 
PhMlvps. The words of this verse were literally exemplified in the. 
circumstances attending our Lord's crucifixion. 

Psalm xxxv. 1. The word contend would more correctly express the. 
sense, and preserve the paranomasia, which the original exhibits in the first 
as well as the second line of this verse. 

Contend, XiOrd, with them that contend with me. 
Fight against them that fight against me. 

5 
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2 Take hold of shield and huckler, 

And stand up for mine help. 
8 Draw oat also the spear, 

And stop the way against them that persecute me : 

Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. 
' 4 Let them be confounded and put to shame 

That seek after my soul : 

Let them he turned back and brought to confdsion 

That devise my hurt. 

5 Let them be as chaff before the wind : 
And let the angel of the Lobd chase them, 

6 Let their way be dark and slippery : 

And let the angel of the Lobd persecute them. 

7 For without cause have they hid for me their net in a pit, 

t 

2. Take hold of shield and buckler. Two kinds of shield are here referred 
to, the magin, or smaller shield held by the warrior before his face, and the 
Uen/na, calonlated to protect the whole body : see 1 King^ z. 16, 17, where 
the latter is rendered tcurget. 

8. Stop ths woAf, or close vip agoAnst, Sfc, Some take the word as a noon, 
denoting an instniment of war, and render, drww onii the specur and Zonce, or 
battle-aaef to meet my persecwtorSf or pwrsuers; which has the recommendation 
of forming a more exact parallel with the preceding verse ; bnt the sole gronnd 
for assigning this meaning to the word being its resemblance to a foreign 
one of like import, does not seem sufficient to connterbalance the authority 
derived (rom its constant Hebrew usag^, and the ancient versions, all of 
which render it as a verb. 

5, 6. The a/n/gel of the Lord. The Hebrew word MaXach signifies simply 
messengeTf and is employed in reference either to a human being or a 
celestial spirit. Here it appears to be used in the latter sense, but poetically 
%nd metaphorically to denote the agents of God's vengeance, as it is in 
rerse 7 of the preceding Psalm to indicate His preserving care. 

Persecute, or pwrsve them, which is the simple meaning of the Hebrew, as 
it ii also of our English word persecute, though the latter is always used in 
a hostile or ii\jurious sense. In the Hebrew, however, there is generally 
no such distinction, the same word being used in both senses. 

7. The phraseology of this verse is derived from two distinct modes of 
ensnaring wild animals, the one by spreading a net, the other by means of a 
pitftUl concealed from view by light substances laid over its mouth ; but as 
the text now stands both are blended together in the first line, and the 
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Which 'without cause they hare digged for my soul-. 

^ 8 Let destruction come upon hii at unawares ; 
And let his net thc^t he hath hid catch himself: 
Into that very destruction let him fall. 
. 9 And my sonl shall he joyful in the Lobd : 
It shall rejoice in his salvation. 

10 All my hones shall say, 
LoBD, who is like unto thee, 

Which deliyerest the poor from him that is too strong for 

him, 
Yea, the poor and the needy from him that spoileth him ? 

11 False witnesses did rise up ; 

They laid to my charge things that I knew not. 

12 They rewarded me evil for good 
To the spoiling of my soul. 

IB But as for me, when they were sick, 

second is left defective. By the mere transposition of two words which is 
favoured by the authority of the Syriao version, both distichs become clear 
and complete : — 

" For without cause they have hid for me their net, 
A pit without cause have they digged for my soul : " 
or Ufe, for in this sense the word is to be understood in these verses. 

8. Into that very destruction let him fall. The old versions read, into that 
very pit, which preserves a better parallelism with the previous line, and 
with verse 7. The two Hebrew words are similar to each other. 

10. ^ZZ my hones. This expression is used here, as in Psalm vi. 2, for the 
whole bodily frame. Shall say, ^c, " My life being preserved, all the 
members of my body shall magnify Thy saving mercy ." — A, Clourhe, 

13. My prayer retu/med into mine ovm hosom. Several different explana- 
tions -are offered of this expression ; as, I prayed for nothing in regard 
to them, which I would not have asked for myself, or, I continued praying 
for them, and though in vain as respected them, yet I had my reward, 
in the &ight of God. Thus understood, the phrase is equivalent to that 
in Matt. x. 13, Luke x. 6. " Your peace shall turn to you again." This ex- 
position is preferable to the former, which iis rather a straining of the text ; 
bat one which appears still more apposite is derived from the postures 
assumed by the Jews when engaged in prayer,, with whom, as with other 
Orientals, that of bowing the head to the bosom was regarded as ' the 

K 2 
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My clothing was sackclotli : 

I hambled my soul with fasting ; 

And my prayer returned into mine own bosom. 

14 1 behaved myself as though he had been Ta:j friend or brother : 
1 bowed down heavily, as one that moumeth/or his mother. 

15 But in mine adversity they rejoiced, and gathered them- 

selves together : 
Yeay the abjects gathered themselves together against me, 

and I knew it not ; 
They did tear m^, and ceased not : 

16 With hypocritical mockers in feasts. 
They gnashed upon me with their teeth. 

17 Lord, how long wilt thou look on ? 
Eescue my soul from their destructions. 
My darling from the lions. 

18 I will give thee thanks in the great congregation : 
I will praise thee among much people. 



attitude most indicative of great mental distress. This view is qnite in 
unison with the rest of the verse, in which the Psalmist describes his feelings 
of kindness and sympathy towards those who were now requiting him with 
the basest ingratitade. , 

15. The abjects. The original is a participle of the verb to smite, by some 
interpreted in a passive sense, the smitten, and thence, ahject, vile, whom I 
JcTiew not, such as I held beneath my notice, as those in Job zxx. 1. It 
seems, however, more correct to oonstme the word actively, the smiters ; 
perhaps with the tongue should be understood, (as in Jer. xviii. 18, where this 
phrase is expressed in full) ; the calunmiators gathered themselves together 
amd ITmew it not,i.e,, assailed me with secret revilings. 

16. With hypocritical, rather, profams mocTcers at feasts; i,e., profane 

• 

persons who make it their employment to play the scoflfer or buffoon at a 
feast for the amusement or gratification of the malice of their patrons. 
There is considerable verbal variation between the present text and the 
old versions. Whether they read diflferently or preferred a paraphrase to a 
literal translation' is not clear. Thus the Seventy, " They tempted me, they 
greatly mocked me." The Syriac, " In their pride and -in their mockery 
they gnashed upon me with their teeih." The Chaldee, " With words of 
flatteries, scoffing and deriding.' 



19 
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19 Let not. them tliat are mine enemies wrongfally rejoice over 

me: 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without 
a cause. 

20 For they speak not peace : 

Bat they devise deceitful matters against them that are 
quiet in the land. 

21 Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me, 
And said, Aha ! Aha ! our eye hath seen it. 

22 This thou hast seen, Lobd : keep not silence : 
Lobd, he not far from me. 

28 Stir up thyself, and awake to my judgment, 
Even unto my cause, my God and my Lord. 

24 Judge me, Lord my G-od, according to thy righteousness ; 
And let them not rejoice over me. 

25 Let them not say in their hearts, 
Ah ! so would we have it : 

Let them not say. We have swallowed him up. 

26 Let them he ashamed and hrought to confusion together 
That rejoice at mine hurt : 

Let them he clothed with shame and dishonour 
That magnify themselves against me. 



21. Aha ! aha ! our eye hath seen it, t.e., what we desired. Aha is exactly 
the Hebrew word. It is a sign, says Yarchi, of the joy of him who boasteth 
of the desire of his heart, when that desire has been accomplished. A 
striking illustration of this passage from the cnstoms of the Hindoos is given 
by Roberts : " See that mde fellow who has triumphed over another, he 
distends his month to the utmost, then claps his hands and bawls out, 
Aga ! Aga ! I have seen, I have seen. So provoking is this exclamation, 
that a man, though vanquished, will often commence another attack. An 
officer who has lost bis situation is sure to have this salutation from those 
he has injured. Has a man been foiled in argument, failed in some feat he 
promised to perform, or in any way made himself ridiculous, the people 
shout aloud, Aga, finished, finished, fallen, fallen I Then they laugh and 
olap their hands till the poor fellow gets out of sight." — Oriental lUiistratione 
of Scrvjptwre. 
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27 Let them shout for joy, and he glad, 
That fayoar my righteoas canse : 

Yea, let them say continually, Let the Lord he magnified, 
Which hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant. 

28 And my tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
And of thy praise, all the day long. 

PSALM XXXYI. 

To the chief Musician. A Psahn of David, the servant of the Lord. 

There ' seems no sabstantial ground for referring this Psalnw to the 
captivity, as suggested in B.C.B. in opposition to the Hebrew title, which 
emphatically ascribes it to "David, the servant of the Lord." *< David 
describes the impiety and base practices of a wicked man, having reference 
most probably to some particular individual who was his enemy, and who 
vTas directing against him all the malignant feelings and motives by which 
he was actuated. Notwithstanding this hostility, David takes comfort and 
rests his security in the consideration of God's providence, which he 
observes to be exercised towards all His creatures, but especially to such as 
reverence His sacred name and live in obedience to His law. Then, under 
that holy influence M^hich such contemplation of the Divine government was 
calculated to produce, he prays to God from the persecuting hand of his 
wicked opponent, and concludes with a prediction or declaration of hope 
that all who work iniquity would be overthrown." — Phillips. 

1 THE transgression of the wicked saith within my heart. 
That there is np fear of God before his eyes. 



Psalm xxxvi. 1. This verse has called forth no small amount of criticism 
from an apparent obscurity in the sense as a whole, though the words of 
which it is composed are of fi^quent occurrence, and taken separately present 
no difficulty in their interpretation. The majority of critics prefer the 
reading of most of the old versions, his heart, and adopt a rendering similar 
to that proposed in B.C.B. The speech of transgression to the wicked ia 
within his hecurt, there is nofea/r of Ood before his eyes; but this is open to 
the objection that the word, NSUm, is used in every other instance 
to introduce or succeed a specific declaration, as in the prophets, 
where it occurs very often in the phrase, saith the Lord. Betaining then in 
the present case this mode of translating as the only one sanctioned by the 
usage of , the word, the substitution of his for my would render the succeeding 
clause, there is no fea/r of Qod before his eyes, less apposite, since it expresses 
what the conduct of the wicked man indicates to others rather than what is 
passing in his own heart ; and this view is confirmed by the sense of the 
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2 For he flatteretli himself in his own eyes, 

Until his iniquity he found to he hateful. 
9 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit : 

He hath left off to he wise, and to do good. 
4'He deviseth mischief upon his hed ; 

He setteth himself in a way that is not good ; 

He ahhorreth not evil. 

5 Thy mercy, Lobd, is in the heavens ; 
A)id thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 

6 Thy righteousness is like the great mountains ; 
Thy judgments are a great deep : 

LoBD, thou preservest man and heast. 

7 How excellent is thy lovingkindne^s, God I 



word PUshA, tromsgression, which denotes not the principle of sin in the 
heart, but the manifestation of it in overt acts. Bishop Horsley indeed 
renders the latter word, the apostate, i.e., the deml, hut this is one of the 
bold strokes of his pen which has no better support than his own imagina- 
tion« On these grounds it seems better to adhere to the common reading 
and translation, the difficulty attending which has, I think, been overrated, 
and which may be thus paraphrased, understanding, as already remarked, 
the Psalmist to refer to a particular individual, the singular number being 
continued throughout the four verses : — The condAict of that wicked mem 
cleaHy proves to my m4,nd that he is altogether urUnJhteTiced hy amy fea/r of 
Ood. 

2. In this verse there is also a little obscurity, arising probably from an 
ellipsis of some such expression as m respect to, between the two clauses. 
Supplying this, the literal translation would be. For he flattereth him^self in 
his own eyes, in respect to finding his irUqwity to hate it; that is, his self- 
flattery prevents his perceiving the hatefulness of his iniquity. 

6. Thy righteousness is Uke the great m,otmtainsj literally, as the movmiains 
of Ood, i.e., great and lofty mountains; so, ceda/rs of God, i.e., lofty cedara, 
Psalm Ixz. 11. ; Prvtice of Ood, i.e., an eminent prince, Gen. xxiii. 6. 
Whatever is great or distinguished is often called by the Hebrews Divine or 
of Divine origin. " Although the whole of nature has been made by Grod, 
yet that is pre-eminently attributed to Him which, elevated by its greatness 
and glory above all that resembles it, directs the thoughts especially to 
His glory." — Hengstenherg, 
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Therefore the children of men pat their trust 
Under the shadow of thj wings. 

8 They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 

house: 
And thou Bhalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 

9 For with thee ts the fountain of life : 
In thy light shall we see light. 

10 Oh continue thy lovingkindness unto them that know thee ; 
And thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 

11 Let not the foot of pride come against me ; 
And let not the hand of the wicked remove me. 

12 There are the workers of iniquity fallen : 

They are cast down, and shall not be able to rise. 

PSALM xxxvn. 

A Fsalm of David. 

This is the third of the alphabetical psalms, and is divided into stanzas, 
consisting generally of fonr lines each, but in a few of three, five, or six, and 
commencing with the letters of the alphabet in reg^ar course except the 
Ain and Tau portions. The latter would be rendered uniform by the 
omission of the conjunction vcm at the beginning of Terse 89, Tor which we 
have the authority of several MSS. and ancient versions, and the former may 
suitably commence with the second clause of verse 28, They tliflre jyreserved 
for ever; where the Ain is onlj preceded by the particle Iwmed, which is not 
essential to the sense. The Septnagint and Vulgate, however, insert a short 
line after this, which, if genuine, (but this is very doubtful) would furnish 
the initial letter ; and the stanza would commence thus : — 

The unrighteous shall be punished, 
And the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
This, like the preceding Psalm, has been assigned to the period of the 
captivity on purely conjectural grounds. " The reasons which have been 
brought against its Davidio origin," remarks Heng^tenbeig, *'are of no 
weight, and for his being the author, there is, besides the superscription, the 
unquestionable fact that it forms the basis of a series of declarations in the 
Proverbs of Solomon. Then, few in Israel could, from actual experience, 
speak upon the theme of this FSalm as David could do ; few were so called 
by the leadings of Providence to oppose a barrier to the temptation which 
arose from the prosperity of the wicked. He had found many occasions fbr 
giving way to this temptation ; he had seen the ungodly Saul, the foolish 
Nabal, the corrupt faction of Absalom, sitting in the lap of fortune, while he 
languished in distress. David knew the temptation itself from his own 
experience, although God proved to him that He did not wholly abandoi^ 
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him, and came to his help at the proper time. When he cnt off the skirt 
of Saul he for a moment forgot this, Be not angry [or fret not tlvy8eJ^~\ at 
the wicked ; if his conscience had not smitten him he might have proceeded 
from the skirt to the heart. Still more deeply did he underlie the tempta- 
tion, when he swore he would out off Nabal with his whole house. Had 
Abigail not gone to meet him, and by her voice awoke his slumbering 
better self, he would have experienced in himself the truth of his declaration 
in verse 8, that anger towards the wicked leads to a participation in their 
wicked deeds. With deep emotion of heart he says to her, (1 Sam. zxv. 33), 
' Blessed be thy advice and blessed be thou, which hast kept me this day 
from coming to shed blood, and from avengi/ng myself with mine own 
hand* David finally had, from manifold experience, learned the truth of 
the sentiment upon which he here grounds the dissuasion from revenge, 
that quietness is the sure path to victory, that he who simply commits his 
cause to Ood shall certainly obtain a happy issue to it, and see the 
punishment of the wicked." 

1 FRET not thyself becanse of evildoers, 

Neither be thou envions against the workers of iniquity. 

2 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
And wither as the green herb. 

8 Trust in the Lobd and do good ; 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

4 Delight thyself also in the Lobd ; 

And he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 

5 Commit thy way unto the Lord : 

Trust also in him ; and he shall bring it to pass. 

6 And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light. 
And thy judgment as the noonday. 

7 Best in the Lord, 

And wait patiently for him : 

Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way. 

Because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 



Psalm xxxvii. 3. And verily thou shalt he fed. Some render this as a 
moral precept, as seeJc, or, he strong in, faith, or, feed on truth ; but it is more 
in accordance with the scope of the passage to regard it as a promise. The 
Seventy and Vulgate read. Dwell in the land and feed on its riches. The 
best rendering appears to be nearly as in our own version. So shalt thou 
d/well in the lamd and feed i/n secwrity. 
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8 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath : 
Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil. 

9 For evildoers shall be cut off : 

But those that wait upon the Lobd, they shall inherit the 
earth. 

10 For yet a little while, and the mcked shaU not be: 

Yea, thou shalt diligently, consider his place, and it shall 
not be, 

11 But the meek shall inherit the earth ; 

And shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 

12 The wicked plotteth against the just, 
And gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 

18 The LoBD shall laugh at him : 

For he seeth that his day is coming. 

14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent their 

bow, 
To cast down the poor and needy, 
And to slay such as be of upright conversation. 

15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart. 
And their bows shall be broken. 

« 

16 A little that a righteous man hath is better 

Than the riches of many wicked. 

17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken : 
But the LoBD upholdeth the righteous. 



9. The earth, or, " the Icmd, probably the land of Jadasa, given by God 
Himself as an inheritance to their fathers and their posterity for ever." 
—B.CB. 

14. 8itch as he of 'wpright corwersaUon ; literally, the vJpright ofwoAf, those 
who are npright in their condnct or coarse of life. Onr translators use the 
word conversation in its orig^al and comprehensive import^ as denoting the 
conduct and behavionr of mankind in their intercourse with each other, and 
never in the sense of merely colloquial intercourse, to which it is usually 
restricted in the present day. It occurs frequently in the New Testamentj 
but in the Old Testament only here and i^i Psalm 1. 23. 
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18 The Lord knoweth the days of the upright : 
And their inheritance shall be for ever. 

19 They shall not be ashamed in the evil time : 
And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 

20 £nt the wicked shall perish, 
And the enemies of the Lobd 

Shall be as the fat of lambs : they shall consume ; 
Into smoke shall they consume away. 

21 The wicked borroweth, and. payeth not again : 
But the righteous showeth mercy, and giveth. 

22 For such as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth ; 
And they that be cursed of him shall be cut off. 

28 The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord : 
And he delighteth in his way. 



18. The Lord kruyweth, ^c, that is, regardeth with approbation and favour. 
See note on Psalm i. 6. 

20. The enemies of the Lord shall he as the fat of lambs, ^c. The Seventy, 
Vulgate, and Arabic translators appear to have taken the latter word as a 
part of the verb exalt, and render, The enemies of the Lord 05 soon as they 
aire exaUed to honowr vanish; as smoke they vanish away. The Hebrew is 
literally, the precious, or, predotusness of lambs ; by which some under- 
stand rich pastwres ; but the sense usually assigned to the passage, " that 
as the fat was wholly consumed in sacrifices by the fire on the altar, so the 
wicked shall consume away in the fire of God's anger," (B.G.B.), is so much 
more apposite and so decidedly favoured by the succeeding word, into smoke 
shall they consfwme a/vowy, that we must take the phrase in question to denote 
either the choicest or best of lambs, or, which seems preferable, their fat, the 
part most valued for that purpose and mcist quickly consumed. The words 
shall he, are, however, needlessly inserted by our translators, the stanza 
forming a complete triplet without them, thus : — 
But the wicked shall perish, 

And the enemies of the Lord shall consume as the fat of lambs, 
Into smoke shall they consume away. 

23. The word good is not in the Hebrew, and is unnecessary if we give to 
the conjunction the sense of hecoAtse or whefn. The steps of a man cure 
ordered by the Lord, when Be deUghteth in his wa/y ; i,e., the Lord will direct 
or prosper the steps of him whose ways please Him. 
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24 ThoTlgh lie fall, he shall not be utterly cast down : 
For the Lobd upholdethAim tuith his hand. 

25 I have been young, and now am old ; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging *bread. 

26 He is ever merciful, and lendeth ; 
And his seed is blessed. 

27 Bepai't from evil, and do good ; 
And dwell for eyermore. 

28 For the Lobd loveth judgment. 
And forsaketh not his saints ; 
They are preserved for ever : 

But the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 

29 The righteous shall inherit the land, 
And dwell therein for ever. 

80 The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom. 
And his tongue talketh of judgment. 

81 The law of his God is in his heart ; 
None of his steps shall slide. 

82 The wicked watcheth the righteous. 
And seeketh to slay him. 

88 The Lobd will not leave him in his hand. 
Nor condenm him when he is judged. 

84 Wait on the Lobd, and keep his way. 
And he shall exalt thee to inherit the land : 
When the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it» 

85 I have seen the wicked in jgreat power. 
And spreading himself like a green bay tree. 

80 Yet he passed away, and lo, he was not : 
Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 

87 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright : 
For the end of that man is peace. 

88 But the transgressors shall be destroyed together : 
The end of the wicked shall be cut off. 

89 But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lobd : 
He is their strength in the time of trouble. 
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40 And the Lobd shall help them, and deliyer them : 
He shall deliver them from the wicked, 
And save them, because they trust in him. 

PSALM xxxvm. 

A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 

The precise import of the expression, to bring to remembrance, in the titles 
of this and Psalm Ixz., is uncertain. It may indicate their tise by David 
himself, or by the Church, as commemorative of deep distress, or to bring 
the case of the sufferer in remembrance before God. The Seventy and 
Ynlgate add, respecting the Sabbath; and the other old versions have 
additions equally inappropriate. Of the particnlStT occasion of this Psalm 
we have no record. The mention of personal enemies is against the 
supposition alluded to in B.C.B., of its having been composed by David under 
some grievous affliction, either bodily or mental, or both, lifter his illicit 
intercourse with Bathsheba, as that period appears to have been one of 
outward ease and prosperity. " The Psalmist," remarks Hengstenberg, "is 
hard pressed by ungodly enemies. The sting of his pain in this temptation 
is the consideration perpetually true in itself, and in the Old Testament 
especially distinctly announced, that there is no suffering without sin, or 
that all suffering is punishment. He sees in his enemies so many accusers 
sent against him by GK)d, and in their superior power a testimony that 
God was visiting him for his sins, which appear to him now in a very 
different light from what they had done during his prosperity. What he 
could easily have borne otherwise, prostrates him, when so considered, both 
in body and soul. In his distress he turns himself to the Lord with a 
prayer for deliverance from his enemies, which at the same time implies the 
forgiveness of his sins." 

1 LOBD, rebuke me not in thy wrath : 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

2 For thine arrows stick fast in me, 
And thy hand presseth me sore. 

8 There is no soundness in my flesh, 
Because of thine anger ; 
Neither is there any rest in my bones, 
Because of my sin. 

4 For mine iniquities are gone over mine head : 
As an heavy burden they are too heayy for me. 

5 My wounds stink and are corrupt 
Because of my foolishness. 
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6 I am troubled ; I am bowed down greatly ; 
I go moaming all the day long. 

7 For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease: 
And there is no soundness in my flesh. 

8 I am feeble and sore broken : 

I have roared by reason of the disquietness of my heart. 

9 Lord, all my desire is before thee ; 
And my groaning is not hid from thee. 

10 My heart panteth, my strength faileth me : 
As for the light of mine eyes, 

It also is gone from me. 

11 My lovers and my friends 
Stand aloof from my sore ; 
And my kinsmen stand afar off. 

12 They also that seek after my life lay snares /or me: 
And they that seek my hurt speak mischievous things, 
And imagine deceits all the day long. 

18 But I, as a deaf man, heard not ; 

And I was as a dumb man tJiat openeth not his mouth. 

14 Thus I was as a man that heareth not, 
And in whose mouth are no reproofs. 

15 For in thee, Lord, do I hope : 
Thou wilt hear, Lord my God. 



Psalm zzzviii. 6. 1 am troubled; margin, wecuried. Neither of t^ese words 
conveys the force of the original, which would be better expressed by 
distorted or ddstracted. 

7. A loathsome disease. Some render a pa/rching heat, or infia/m/mation ; 
but the former sense, or that of wa>sblng or consumfptioTi^ seems preferable. 

10. Tbe original of the last clanse is very emphatic, literally : And the 
Ught of mine eyes ! even they a/re not voith me. My eyes themselves are lost 
to me. 

11. The Seventy and Valgate appear to have read with a slight variation 
in several words. My friends and m/y neighhovrs cwme into m/y presence, and 
stood — stopped short or stood aghast. The other versions agree with the 
Hebrew text. 
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16 For I said, Hear me, lest otherwise they should rejoice over 

me : 
When my foot slippeth, they magnify themselves against me. 

17 For I am ready tq halt, 

And my sorrow is continually before me. 

18 For I will declare mine iniquity ; 
I will be sorry for my sin. 

19 But mine enemies are lively, and they are strong : 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. 

20 They also that render evil for good are mine adversaries ; 
Because I follow the thing that good is. 



16. The ellipsis indicated by the words in italics is better supplied bj 
reference to verses 13 and 14. For I said (that is to myself) I mZl not notice 
therrhf lest they rejoice over me. So Mendlessohn explains : " For I said, if I 
reprove them it will be of no ns'e to me ; for they will laagh at me and 
magnify themselves against me, even at the moving of my foot, and say that 
there is no salvation for me in God becanse I have sinned." 

19. The alteration of a letter in the Hebrew text {chinn^ym for chayvmi), 
which, instead of, mine enemies cure lively ^ would substitute, they who are mine 
enemies without caiLse, is adopted by several critics as affording a clearer 
sense, and forming a more complete parallel with they that hate ms vjrong- 
fully, in the next line. Bishop Lowbh, in confirmation, refers to Psalm 
XXXV. 19, and Ixix. 4, where these phrases are similarly associated, and re- 
marks that a mistake which has disgraced the text above 2,000 years is thus 
corrected, he thinks beyond a doubt, by the parallelism, supported by the 
example of similar passages. The alteration however has not met with such 
general acceptance as the Bishop seems to have anticipated. It is indeed a 
mere conjecture in opposition to the authority of MSS. and versions ; and 
had the text originally stood as supposed, it is very improbable that a copyist 
should have changed a familiar and easy mode of expression for one so much 
less so. At the same time, the text as it now stands does not present any 
difficulty to make an alteration necessary. The term frequently includes 
the idea of happiness or prosperity, and Yarchi explains it here as, Uving 
in peace and happiness. Thus the verse may be rendered : Mine enemies 
hetTig Uving, or prosperous, a/re become strong : And they that hate me wrong^ 
fully a/re multiplied. " While the Psalmist finds himself in a state like to 
death (is dead while living) they are living and powerful.'* — Hengstenberg. 

20. Beca/use I follow the thing that good is. This seems hardly in keeping 
with the penitential character of the Psalm. The word hecwuae is in the 
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21 Forsake me not, Lord : 

my God, be not &r from me. 

22 Make haste to help me, O Lohd my salvation. 

PSALM XXXIX. 

To the chief Mnsioian^ even to Jedntliim. A Psalm of David. 

"Jeduih/wn, probably the same as Ethan (1 Chron. vi. 44), was one of the 
BODS of Merari, and is supposed to have been one of the three masters of 
music, or leaders of bands, belonging to the temple service. It is therefore 
probable that David gave this Psalm to Jednthon and his company to sing." 
— B.CJB. It is supposed that David composed this Psalm in connection with 
the preceding, and that the silence which he had there imposed upon him- 
self (verses 13 and 14) forms the opening subject of this. Under severe suf- 
fering either of body or mind, or both, the Psalmist appears to have resolved 
to endure it without murmuring, and especially to refrain from uttering any- 
thing in the presence of the wicked, or of his enemies, unworthy of his 
(^aracter as the professed servant of God. In the depth of hi3 sorrow he 
even abstained fi\)m speaking what was good or might have tended to his 
relief; but at length the vehemence of his feelings bursts forth in the 
language of prayer, yet characterized by the emotions of passion and im- 
patience which had agitated his mind ; complaining of the vanity of life, and 
desiring to know the extent of his remaining days upon earth. These 
feeling^, however, eventually give place to those of penitent confession of sin, 
resignation, and calm trust in God. The Psalm is divided by Selah into 
three parts ; the first and second terminating with the recurring phrase or 
" burden of the song : " Verily, every man is vanity. This, however, is ex- 
pressed in the second with less vehemence than before ; and each division 
marks a corresponding " progression in the sentiment. The first represents a 
state of moral agony ; the second, the workings of a mind ander the influence 
of prayer ; the progress of those right and practical convictions at which the 
soiU submitted to Divine teaching will always arrive ; the third, the prayer 
of matured faith and repentance." — Jehh, 

1 I SAID, I will take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue : 

1 will keep my month with a hridle, 
While the wicked is before me. 



Hebrew the same as for in the previous line, and signifies instead of, or in 
retwmfor, and the sense of the verse appears to be : They dUo that render 
evil for good a/re become mine ad/versaries, in return for my pursuing [their] 
good, 

PdALM zxxix. 1. I said ; that is, as in verse 16 of the previous Psalm, to 
myself, or in my hecvrt, I resolved* 
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2 I was dumb with silence, 

I held my peace, even from good ; 

And my sorrow was stirred. 
8 My heart was hot within me, 

While I was masing, the fire burned : 

Th^n spake I with my tongue. 

4 LoBD, make me to know mine end. 
And the measure of my days, what it is ; 
That I may know how frail I am, 

5 Behold, thou hast made my days as an handbreadth ; 
And mine age is as nothing before thee : 



2. I held rrvy peacSf even from good. Few portions of Scripture have been 
subjected to more diversity of interpretation than this. X)f the ancient 
versions the Septoagint and Vulgate render, I was silent from good (in the 
plaral) words or things ; the Ghaldee Targam, I ceased from the words of the ' 
law ; others, I was sorrowful for good, J withheld myself from good, I was 
silent for wa/nt of good, I was silent hecomse my conscience reproached me, — 
See Cahnet. Kodem expositions differ more widely. Some render : I spake 
neither had nor good, Gesenins — " I said nothing of their happiness, i.e,, 
spake not enviously of the happiness of the wicked." Hengstenberg — " I 
was silerd not for good. My silence only aggravated my pain." The 
generality, however, understand the passage in one of the two following 
senses : I ahstained from, or disfregaaded what waa pleasa/nt orjoyfvl; or, as 
our translators intimate by inserting the word even : I refrauvned fnym 'uXtervag 
even what wa>s good, or might have relieved my sorrow. These two inter- 
pretations seem decidedly preferable to either of the others, and as the 
proper meaning of the Hebrew verb is to refrain from speaking, the latter 
appears on the whole best supported. '* I deemed it better to observe entire 
silenoe, than to assert my innocence, or utter certain truths which might 
offend and irritate my enemies ; or, as St. Augustine explains : In the fear 
of saying anything evil, I abstained from speaking what was good, but this 
only increased my sorrow." — Calmet ab. 

4. That I may know how frail I am; rather, how soon I shall cease [to live"]* 
To this effect all the ancient versions. The Psalmist appears already 
sensitively alive to the frailty of human life ; but discovers an impatient wish 
to know the extent of his remaining term. 

&. My days <m an ha/ndbreadth, A familiar comparison in the east. 
" What are the days of maaP Only four fingers." " My son has gone, and 

L 
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Yerilv every man at his best state is altogether yanity. 
Selah. 

6 Surely every man walketh in a vain show. 
Surely they are disquieted in vain : 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather 
them. 

7 And now, Lord, what wait I for ? 
My hope is in thee. 

8 Deliver me from all my transgressions : 
Make me not the reproach of the foolish. 

9 I was dumb, I opened not my mouth ; 
Because thou didst it. 

10 Remove thy stroke away from me : 

I am consumed by the blow of thine hand. 

11 When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, 
Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a moth : 
Surely every man is vanity. Selah. 

12 Hear my prayer, Lord, 
And give ear unto my cry ; 
Hold not thy peace at my tears : 
For 1 am A stranger with thee, 

And a sojourner, as all my fathers were. 
18 Oh spare me, that I may recover strength, 
Before I go hence, and be no more. 



has only had a life of four fingers." " Yon have liad mncli pleasure ; not so, 
it has only been the breadth of four fingers." " Is he a great landowner ? 
Yes, he has about the breadth of four fingers." "I am told the hatred 
betwixt those people is daily decreasing. Yes, that which is left is about 
four fingers in breadth." — Roberts's Ilhisi/rations of Bcrirpiwre from the Hindoos. 
The same author says in illustration of verse 11, that the moths in the east 
are very large and beautiful, but short-lived ; but this does not appear ap- 
propriate to that passage properly understood : Thou makest his beauty to 
conswme OAvay Uke a moth; more correctly, Thou eonsumest as a moth his 
beauty ; that is, as a moth consumes a garment. The moth in scripture 
-language is the instrument, not the object of destruction. 
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PSALM XL. 

To the chief Musician. A FsaJm of David. 



c< 



This Psalm is supposed to have been composed by David about the same 
time and on the same occasion as the two preceding." — B.C.B* These three 
Psalms exhibit " the progress of the soul from g^eat affliction and from the 
depths of a state almost resembling despair, to the comforts of religious con- 
solation, and finally to unshaken security. The sufferer is now delivered 
fix>m his troubles, from the pit of Twise, out of the mire and clay, and his feet 
aure set upon the stony rock, and into his mouth, which heretofore was dumb, 
has been put a new song, even praise unto his God, We know from Holy 
Scripture that a part of this Psabn is prophetical of our Lord ; and many 
parts of the two preceding, such as the revilings and persecutions of unpro- 
voked enemies, and the silence of their victim, have doubtless their antitype 
in his sufferings. Still the type and antitype are not to their whole extent 
parallel, since we are expressly reminded throughout that David's sufferings 
were on account of his own sins ; and between these and the ineffable agonies 
of our Redeemer, who underwent them that He might take away the sins of the 
world, there is an immeasurable difference, both in their cause and in their 
nature." — Jehh, The concluding verses, 14-17, are almost word for word 
the same as the Seventieth Psalm. Some interpret the whole of this Psalm 
as a prophecy of the Messiah, representing Him as the speaker throughout. 
According to this view verses 1-5 predict His resurrection from the dead ; 
verses 6-10 declare the inefflcacy of the Mosaic sacrifices, and the readiness 
of Christ to execute the work appointed Him by the Father, to whom, in the 
concluding verses, He prays for Himself and the Ghurch, and foretells the 
shame and vexation of the Jews and other opposers of His Gospel. Besides 
the anachronism which this interpretation involves, in making the resur- 
rection of Christ precede His coming into the world, it is open to the objection 
already noticed in similar instances, that some portions are unsuitable to the 
dignity and character of the Redeemer ; particularly verse 12, the cfttempts 
to reconcile which with the Messianic exposition are far from satisfactory ; 
and further, that it takes too contracted a view of that part applied to Him 
by the author of the Epistle ta the Hebrews. That " to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams," and that the legal sacrifices 
were inefficacious in themselves to obtain the Divine favour, was a principle 
pervading the Mosaic economy, and constantly inculcated by the prophets ; 
the apostle, therefore, in proving to the Hebrews the impossibility that the 
blood of bulls and of goats could take away sin, couM not have employed a 
more cogent argument than by adducing a passage in whicl;! that principle 
is so strikingly enforced, and showing its pre-eminent fulfilment in Him 
whose life exemplified that obedience in absolute perfection, and in whose 
death the great and ultimate object of those sacrifices was accomplished. 

1 I WAITED patiently for the Lord ; 

And lie inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 

2 He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 

PsALV xl. 2. An horrible pit ; margin, pit of noise, Septuagint and Vul- 
gate : pit of misery, Th© primary meaning of the word is noise or tumidt — 

l2 
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Out of the miry clay, 
And set my feet upon a rock, 
And established my goings. 
8 And he hath put a new song in my month, 
Even praise unto onr God : 
Many shall see it, and fear, 
And shall tmst in the Lord. 

4 Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his Imst, 
And respecteth not the proud, 

Nor such as torn aside to lies. 

5 Many, Lobd my God, aj-e thy wonderful works which 

thou hast done. 
And thy thoughts which are to us-ward : 
They cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee : 
If I would declare and speak of them, they are more than 
can be numbered. 

6 Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; 
Mine ears hast thou opened : 

whence that of going to rain with a crash, or simply, destruction, which 
seems the proper sense here. The Syriao and Arabic translate, the pit of 
perdition a/nd the mud of corruption, " figurative expressions to point out the 
dreary, dismal, roinons state of sin and guilt, and the utter inability of a 
condenmed sinner to save himself, either from the guilt of his conscience, or 
the corruption of his heart." — A Cla/rlce. 

3. And he llath pv/t a nevo song in my mouih, i.e., given me a fresh theme 
for gratitude and praise. 

4. And respecteth not (so as to imitate or depend upon) the proud, the self- 
sufficient, or self-righteous : Nor such as turn aside to Ues, who place their 
trust in idols, or any false or delusive object. The Seventy render the 
clause : Who hath not rega/rded vaniUes or lying madnesses, 

5. They coAinot he reckoned up m order unto thee : rather, none, or nothi^ 
is to he compared with thee. So the ancient and many modern translations. 

6. Mine ears hast thou opened, i.e., made me attentive or obedient to thy 
will. Some would render. Mine ears hast thou hored, «.«., made me thy 
servant for ever ; supposing the Psalmist to refer to the precept in Ex. xxi. 6 ; 
but if so he would probably have used the same verb as is there employed, 
and also the singular noun, as only one ear was bored on those oooasions. 
*' The Seventy render, then a hody hast thou prepared for me^ whioh is 
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Bami; offering and sin offering hast thou not required. 

7 Then said I, Lo, I come : 

In the volume of the book it is written of me, 

8 I delight to do thy will, my God : 
Yea, thy law is within my heart. 

9 I have preached righteonsness in the great congregation : 
Lo, I have not refrained my lips, Lord, thoa knowest. 

10 I haye not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; 
I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation : 
I have not concealed thy lovingkindness 

And thy truth from the great congregation. 

11 Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, Lobd : 
Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve 

me. 

followed by the Ethiopic and the Apostle Paul. Hence* many learned men 
have supposed that instead of *^ v n^"l3 D'^STH {pzncvyvm ha/reetha lee), 
my eours hast thou digged, the original reading was "^v n^"lD m!l TM 
{oz gewah hareetJia lee), which affords the sense proposed." — B.CB. The 
word then, which is needed for the supposed original reading to account 
for its resemblance and change to the present Hebrew, is not in the Ghreek 
of the Septnagint, or the Epistle, or in either of the old versions, Ethiopio 
and Arabic, which follow the Septnagint: these versions, having been 
made from the Septnagint, add no authority to the reading. The latter 
indeed gives both readings, and the rest correspond with the present 
Hebrew. The import of the clause, as it stands in the Greek, appears to 
be : Thou hast given me a body with which I a/m hound to serve and honowr 
thee ; and the general sense is not affected by the variation. 

7. The word volwme is here used in its proper sense of roll, the ancient 
form of books, which were written on leather parchment, and rolled on 
cylinders of wood, as the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible still used in Jewish 
synagogues. There can be little doubt that the volume here referred to is 
the Pentateuch, which, with the addition probably of one or two of the sue- 
ceeding books, and that of Job, comprised that portion of the Old Testament 
in existence when this Psalm wns composed. It is written of me : literally, 
upon me, that is, enjoined upon me as a duty. — See 2 Kings xxii. 13, where 
the same expression occurs : ^' To do according to all that which is written 
concerning [Hebrew, upon] us." The words in the next verse nowhere 
occur as a prediction, but they express the spirit of many precepts in the 
Pentateuch enjoining obedience to the Divine commands, and their reception 
into the heart. — See particularly Deut. vi. 6, xxx. 14. 
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12 For innnmerable evils have compassed me about : 

Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, 

So that I am not able to look up ; 

They are more than the hairs of mine head : 

Therefore my heart faileth me. 
18 Be pleased, Lord, to deliyer me : 

Lord, make haste to help me. 

14 Let them be ashamed and confounded together 
That seek after my soul to destroy it ; 

Let them be driven backward and put to shame 
That wish me evil. 

15 Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame 
That say unto me. Aha ! aha ! 

16 Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee : 
Let such as love thy salvation say continually, 

The Lord be magnified. 

17 But I am poor and needy ; 

Yet the Lord thinketh upon me : 
Thou art my help and my deliverer ; 
Make no tarrying, my God. 

PSALM XLI. 

To tlie chief Masician. A Psalm of David. 

Psalm xli. is by some considered to refer to Absalom's rebellion, and 
verse 9, either to Mephiboshetli or Abithophel. The words, which did eat of 
my bread, coincide indeed with the description of David's kindness to 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 7, 11), bat, as the accusation brought against him 
by Ziba of having joined Absalom's party proved to be false, it is not likely 
to be perpetuated as the subject of a Psalm. If, therefore, there is any 
truth in either of these conjectures, the latter is the more probable, but the 

15. "The common version," remarks Boothroyd, "is not intelligible, for 
what can reward of their sha/me signify." By the change of a letter in the 
verb, as the Seventy appear to have read, it would stand. Let them hewrfor a 
reward their shamie, i.e., let shame be their recompense. But it is not 
necessary to deviate from the Hebrew text, which may be rendered : Let 
them he desolate or confov/nded by reason of their shame, i.e., let them be 
thoroughly put to shame. That say imto me Aha ! Aha 1 — See on Psalm 
XXXV. 21. 
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§:eneral tenor of the Psalm seems more in accordance with the view that it 
was written on the same occasion as the three preceding, or some other 
occasion of the same kind. 

1 BLESSED is he that consideretli the poor : 
The LoBD will deliver him in time of trouble. 

2 The Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive ; 
And he shall be blessed upon the earth : 

And thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. 
8 The LoBD will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing : 
Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness. 

4 I said, Lord, be merciful unto me : 

Heal my soul ; for I have sinned against thee. 

5 Mine enemies speak evil of me, 

When shall he die, and his name perish ? 

6 And if he come to see m«, he speaketh vanity : 
His heart gathereth iniquity to itself; 

When he goeth abroad, he telleth it. 



FsALM zli. 1. The poor. The Hebrew word denotes either an indigent 
person, or one feeble in respect to bodily powers, and hence sick or afflicted, 
as the epithet poor is often nsed by us. 

3. 2Tiou vyilt make; literally, tvm or chomge Ms hed in his sickness; 
" change his coach of pain into one of consolation and joy." — Hengstenherg. 
A beautiful metaphor derived from the kind and skilful attention of a nurse 
in thus promoting the comfort and refreshment of her patient. Two different 
words are employed in the Hebrew ; couch substituted in one place would 
preserve the variation. 
. 4. I said. The I is emphatic (being doubled in the Hebrew), the Psalmist 
here appropriating that to himself which in the preceding context is ascribed 
in general to the merciful. At the same time, "in the words, /or I have 
sinned against th^e, he announces the cause on account of which he needed 
healing." — Hengstenherg. The expression, Heal my soul, mpj be understood 
either in a spiritual or physical sense, as soul often denotes the entire man. 
Probably both ideas were united in the Psalmist's mind, agreeably to the 
scriptural view of the intimate connection between sin and suffering. — See 
Matt. iz. 5, &c. 

5. Mine enemies speak evil of me ; saying, is here to be understood. 

6. He speaketh vanity ; rather, falsehood : professing kindness and sym- 
pathy, but cherishing malice in his heart, to which he gives vent as soon as 
he departs. 
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7 All that hate me whisperHogether against me : 
Against me dq they devise my hurt. 

8 An evil disease, say they, cleaveth fast unto him : 
And now that he lieth he shall rise up no more. 

9 Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
Which did eat of my hread. 

Hath lifted up his heel against me. 

10 But thou, Lord, he merciful unto me, 
And raise me up, that I may requite them. 

11 By this I know that thou favourest me. 
Because mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 

12 And as for me, thou upholdest me in mine integrity, 
And settest me hefore thy face for ever. 

18 . Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 



8. An evil disease; literally, a word or thing of Beliah Belial deuotes 
worthlessness, and nsnallr, if not always, in the sense o£moral depravity. So 
it is understood here by all the old translators, who appear to have read the 
two accompanying words with a variation of one letter in each from the 
present Hebrew, and render the clause: They have determined cm tmjttst 
word against me (saying) Now that he lieth, ^c. The common reading seems, 
however, to accord better with the context, giving the whole verse as 
spoken by the Psalmist's enemies, who exalt over him as suffering nnder the 
Divine judgment. Boothroyd's translation s&ems to give the true sense : 

His wicked deed is now poured upon him," &o. 

9. The application of this verse by our Lord to the treachery of Judas 
has led some to interpret the whole Psalm, directly and exclusively, of the 
Messiah ; an exposition refuted, says Hengstenberg, by verse 4, where the 
sufferer recognizes a just punishment for his sins. 

13. ATnerif and Amen, " That is, as the Seventy and Vulgate render, Fiat, 
fiat. So he it I Bo he it ! With this Psalm ends the first of the five books 
into which the Hebrews have divided the Psalms." — B.C.B. "On this 
Doxology Kinchi remarks, * They are the words of the poet giving thanks to 
Jehovah on his finishing the book, as is the custom of authors ; and so he 
has done at the end of the first four books. (See Psalms Ixxii., Ixxxix., and 
cvi.) At the end of the fifth, which is the end of the whole book of Psalms, 
he gives praise in thirteen hallelujahs.' Mendelssohn adds that, in his 
opinion, the doxology was not written by the author of the Psalm, but at 
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From everlasting, and to everlasting. 
Atnen, and Amen. 

PSALM XLH. 

To the chief Kosician, Kaschil, for [or, A Psalm giving instraction.of] the 

sons of Korah. * 

This Psalm, and ten others, viz. — Psalms xliv., zlix., Izxziv., Ixxzv., 
Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii., are inscribed /or or to the sotis (i.e., descendants) of Korah. 
It appears from Numbers xxvi. 11 that the sons of Korah were not, like 
those of Dathan and Abiram, involved in the destruction of their father, and 
their descendants are mentioned in several passages of Chronicles. In 

1 Ghron. vi. 31 — 38, HemaD, a member of that family, is said to have been 
one of those " whom David set over the service of song in the house of the 
Lord ;" and, on occasion of the fast proclaimed by Jehoshaphat, the Ko- 
rahites " stood up to praise the Lord Gk)d of Israel with a loud voice on high." — 

2 Ghron. xz. 19. It is not certain whether we are to understand from the 
titles that these Psalms were composed by the Korahites, or that they were 
specially committed to their care for public use. " Most critics, Jewish as 
well as Christian, have expressed their opinion that David wrote the forty- 

' second Psalm, and committed it to the chief musician, to be sung by the 
posterity of Korah." " This seems the right explanation of the title, and 
they probably sung to particular musical instruments to which the Psalm 
was especially adapted." — Phillips. Some, who understand the title in the 
former sense, suppose that one of the sons of Korah composed the Psalm on 
David's behalf —"sang it as from the soul of David." — Hengstenherg. Bx^t 
the vividness and depth of colour in which the mental picture is pourtrayed 
seem hardly to admit of the idea of its having been drawn by another hand 
than that of him who was himself the subject of it, and felt all that he 
describes, unless by one who could enter folly into his feelings. Bishop 
Horsley urges what he deems insuperable objections to the reference of this 
Psalm to David's flight from Absalom, alleging that this was only a tem- 
porary retreat, to enable him to oppose his rebellious subjects with more 
advantage, and that he was never in the extreme danger and defenceless 
condition, or exposed to the taunts which the Psalm represents, the re- 
proaches of Shimei being instantly reproved by his attendants. When, 
however, we consider how deeply David's feelings were wounded by the cir- 
cumstances connected with that event, embittered as it may probably have 
been by some particulars not recorded in the narrative, that he appears, 
from 2 Sam. xv. 25, 26, to have felt himself in such danger as to doubt of 
his safe return to his capital and to the sanctuary, and that the geographical 
notices in verse 6 correspond exactly with his encampment at Mahanaim, 
there seems nothing in the phraseology of the Psalm incompatible with his 
condition on that sorrowful occasion. " I cannot help esteeming this Psalm," 
says Bishop Lowth, " one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew 
elegy. The author of this elegant complaint, exiled from the temple, and 
from the public exercise of religion, to the extreme parts of Judea, per- 

the time the Psalms were collected the compiler wrote it at the end of each 
portion. The form of words we find in 1 Chron. xvi. 36." — PhilUps. 
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seouted by his nnmerous enemies, and agitated hj their reproaches, pours 
forth his soul to God in this tender and pathetic composition." 

1 AS the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, God. 

2 My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God : 
When shall I come and appear before God ? 

8 My tears have been' my meat day and night. 

While they continually say unto me, Where is thy God ? 
4 When I remember these things, 

I pour out my soul in me ; 

For I had gone with the multitude, 

I went with them to the house of God, 

With the voice of joy and praise. 

With a multitude that kept holyday. 

6 Why art thou cast down, my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted in me ? 
Hope thou in God : for 1 shall yet praise him 
For the help of his countenance. 



Psalm xlii. 1. ** The hart, naturally of a hot and arid constitution, sufEers 
much from thirst in the oriental regions. He therefore seeks the fountain 
or stream with intense desire, paiiioularly when his natural thirst has been 
aggravated by the pursuit of the hunter, and, panting and braying with 
eagerness, precipitates himself into the water." — Illustrated Commentanry. 

1, 2. "The Psalmist, seeing in his exclusion from the sanctuary a mark 
of the Divine displeasure, regards it at the same time as exclusion from Grod, 
and return of the favour of God and return to the sanctuary as inseparably 
united/' — Hengstenherg* See 2 Sam., referred to above. 

4. l\>f , rather thaty I had gone with tlie multitude ; I went with them, or 
conducted them^ The Hebrew of this clause is somewhat obscure, and the 
old translators render diflferently. The Chaldee — When I shaU pass the 
$hadoWi I shall he strengthened alone in the camps of the just. The others, 
For I wiU go to the place <^ thy wondrous tabernacle : or, under thy strong 
protection to the house <^ Ood, &c. Our own version, however, seems best 
supported on critical grounds, and it accords best with the context to refer 
the paseiige to past privileges, at the remembrance of which the Psalmist 
pours out his soul in plaintive strains. 

6. Most of the ancient versions read here as in verse 11, and Terse 5 of the 
nestt Pialm, the heaJth qf my countenance amd my Qod, but this occasions an 
abruptneM in the commencement of verse 6, and it is more likely that the 
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6 my God, my soul is cast down within me : 
Therefore will I rememher thee from the land of Jordan, 
And of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar. 

7 Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts ; 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 

8 Yet the Lord will command his lovingkindness in the day- 

time, 
And in the night his song shall be with me. 
And my prayer unto the God of my life. 

9 I will say unto God my rock, 
Why hast thou forgotten me ? 

Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy ? 

10 As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me ; 
While they say daily unto me. Where is thy God ? 

11 Why art thou cast down, my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God : for I shall yet praise him. 
Who M the health of my countenance, and my God. 

PSALM XLHI. 

" This Psalm is evidently a continnation of the preceding, and had the same 
anthor, and they are written as one in forty-six MSS. The sameness of 
snbject, similarity of composition, and retnm of the same burden in both, 
are sufBcient evidence of this opinion."— B.C.B. 



variation originally existed than that it arose from the errors of transcribers. 
Such verbal differences in the " burden of the song " we find in Psalms xxiv. 
8, 10 ; xxxix. 5, 11 5 xlvi. 1, 7, 11. 

6. Mahanaim, the place of David's retreat from Absalom, was in the 
district eastward of Jordan, here called the land of J&rdcm amd of the Her- 
monites, or, more correctly, the Eermons; Mount Hermon, a ridge of Anti- 
libanus, forming its northern boundary. The Psalmist uses the plural, either 
as denoting a range of mountains, or giving the name of the most eminent 
to those of the district generally. The hiU Miza/r, or the UUU hill, may refer 
to one in his more immediate locality. 

10. As with a sword in m/y hones ; or, with the old translators, as the hreaking 
of my hones. Some have inferred, from the taunt in this and the third verse, 
that the Psalm was composed by an Israelite in a land of heathens ; the 
language, however, does not necessarily imply a reproach on his Qod, but 
upon himself, as abandoned by Him. 
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1 JUDGE me, God, and plead my cause 
Against an ungodly nation : 

Oh deliver me from the deceitful and unjust man. 

2 For thou art the God of my strength : 
Why dost thou cast me off? 

Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy ? 
8 Oh send out thy light and thy truth ; 
Let them lead me ; let them bring me 
Unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. 

4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God my exceeding joy : 

Yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, 
God, my God. 

5 Why art thou cast down, my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope in God : for I shall yet praise him, 

Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 

PSALM XLIV, 

To the chief Mosician, for the sons of Korah, Maschil. 

This is another of the Korahite Psalms. As the sons of Korah for snc- 
cessive generations took part in the choral service, those inscribed to them 
maj have been composed at various and distant periods. The apparent 
difficnltj of reconciling the profession of fidelity to God in verses 17 — 22 of the 
present Psalm, with the view which it discloses of the depressed condition 
of the people, whose national calamities were usnally the punishment of 
their apostasies, together with the application of verse 22 by the apostle, 
(Bom. viii. 36,) to himself and his fellow-believers, has led some to interpret 
it entirely in reference to the primitive Christians ; but however applicable 
it might be, either in whole or in part, to any future condition of the Church, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of its having had an historical basis in the 
circumstances of the times when it was penned, though we have not the 
means of arriving at any certainty as to its occasion and date. Some assign 
it to the invasion of Sennacherib, who, as appears from 2 Kings xviii. 13, 14, 
had taken the fenced cities of Judah, and laid the nation under tribute, when 
his designs against Jerusalem were miraculously frustrated. Hengstenberg 
thinks a secure starting point for the historical exposition is furnished by 
Psalm Iz., which it resembles in its general bearing, and in some striking 
coincidences of expressitm. (Compare verses 5 — 10, and 26, with Psalm Ix. 
1, 3, 10, 12.) The events referred to in the title of Psalm Iz. are narrated 
2 Sam. viii. 3 — 13, and 1 Chron. xviii. 3 — 12, and, from a comparison of 
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these passages with an incidental notice in 1 Kings xi. 16, 16, it has been 
inferred that while David was engaged in the 'war with the Syrians, the 
Edomites made an irruption into his kingdom, the disastrous consequences 
of which, as indicated by the revenge inflicted oa them by Joab, who is said 
to have destroyed all their males, and by the mention of his returning to 
bnry his slain countrymen, Hengstenberg supposes to have been the occasion 
of the present Psalm, previously to the victory over the Bldomites com- 
memorated in Psalm Ix. The words, verse 11, thou hast scattered us amwng the 
heathen, he remarks, do not necessarily imply more than a carrying away of 
the smaller sort, such as might occur in any hostile invasion, and Israel's 
loss in battle from the heathen was not estimated by the common standard, 
for so fully were they persuaded of the necessity of salvation from their 
Divine election, that small losses went much to their heart, and occasioned 
painful questions and supplications. ** The consciousness," he adds, " of 
fidelity to the Lord, was scarcely possible at any other period than that of 
David. Hence the joyfal hope of victory, verses 4 — 8, and the prayer in 
verses 23 — 26, which rests on the supposition that the distress could be 
removed by a stroke, all point to the relations of his time, in which, behind 
the foreground of misery and distress, there always lay concealed a rich 
background of salvation, of strength, and joyful hope." The Psalm is referred 
by others to the period preceding or during the captivity, or that of ^ntiochus 
Epiphanes, and the Maccabees. The prevalence of idolatry before the 
captivity, and its direct punishment in that event, seem to render *the pro- 
fessions in verses 17 — 22 incompatible with either of those times, and the 
allusion to a national army, additionally so with the latter, as well as ?rith 
the succeeding period, while the Jews remained subject to foreign princes ; 
and when roused by the atrocities of Antioohus to shake off the yoke of 
oppression, their warlike operations, under the patriotic Maccabean leaders, 
were a series of almost uninterrupted successes, hardly admitting of the 
plaintive language of verses 9 — 16. In other respects, the Psalm seems not 
inappropriate to the time of Antiochus ; for the Jews, after the return from 
Babylon, never as a nation relapsed into idolatry, and though individuals 
apostatized under his cruel persecutions, yet those who adhered to their 
religion in that time of severe trial might say. For thy sake aire we \dUeA aXl 
the day long, we are cov/rded as sheep for the slaughter, 

1 WE have heard with oar ears, God, 
Our fathers have told ns, 

What work thou didst in their days, 
In the times of old. 

2 How ihou didst drive out the he^kthen with thy hand, 
And plantedst them ; 

PSA.LM xliv. 1. We hoAje hea/rd with ow ears, A pleonastic mode of 
expression, as seeing with the eyes, cryin>g with the voice, &c., denoting 
distinctness and certainty. • 

2.. And cast them out. The rendering in B,C,B., How thou didst affict the 
pecyples (of Canaan), amd modest them (the Hebrews) to shoot forth, seems 
preferable. CoMsedst them to shoot or ffread forth, thus preserving the 
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How thou didst afflict the people, 
And cast them out. 
8 For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, 
Neither did their own arm save them : 
But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 

countenance, 
Because thou hadst a favour unto them. 

4 Thou art my King, God : 
Conunand deliverances for Jacob. 

5 Through thee will we push down our enemies : 

Through thy name will we tread them under that rise up 
against us. 

6 For I will not trust in my bow, 
Neither shall my sword save me. 

7 But thou hast saved us from our enemies. 
And hast put them to shame that hated us. 

8 In God we boast all the day long. 

And praise thy name for ever. Selah. * 

9 But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame ; 
And goest not forth with our armies. 

10 Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy ; 
And they which hate us spoil for themselves. 

11 Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat ; 
And hast scattered us among the heathen. 

12 Thou sellest thy people for nought. 



parallelisni between this and the preceding line, by referring tJiem in each 
case to ov/r fathers, 

4. Thou a/rt my King, Qod ! The Hebrew ia emphatic, Thou art He, my 
King, Qod I i.e., Thon, the same who wast the God of onr fathers, art my 
King and my God ! 

10. Spoil for themselves, i.e., plunder ns for their own gain, and to their 
heart's desire. 

12. The two lines of this verse express the same idea in different terms. 
God is said in Scriptnre to sell His people when He gives them np to the 
will of their enemies. (See Deut. xxzii. 30 ; Jndg. ii. 14 ; iii. 8 ; Js. 1. 1.) The 
additional phraseology used here for nought, and without price, is understood 
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And dost not increase thy wealth by their price. 

13 Thon makest us a reproach to our neighhoars, 

A scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 

14 Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, 
A shaking of the head among the people. 

15 My confusion is continually before me, 
And the shame of my face hath covered me, 

16 For the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth ; 
By reason of the enemy and avenger. 

17 All this is come upon us ; 
Yet have we not forgotten thee. 

Neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 

18 Our heart is not tui*ned back. 

Neither have our steps declined from thy way ; 

19 Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons, 
And covered us with the shadow of death. 

20 If we have forgotten the name of our God, 
Or stretched out our hands to a strange god ; 

21 Shall not God search this out ? 

For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 

22 Yea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long ; 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 

by Boothroyd to import, thou tdkest no other people in their stead. Perhaps, 
however, it may be more correctly explained as a poetical mode of expression, 
simply denoting to reject as utterly worthless. These words were literally 
and awfully verified in the dispersions of the Jews by the Romans, when 
multitudes were sold into slavery at the lowest price, and many others 
perished for lack of purchasers. 

19. Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons — i,e., left us 
defenceless and exposed to the malice aud cruelty of our enemies, like per- 
sons in a wilderness enveloped in darkness or gloom, arid exposed to the 
attacks of huge serpents or other noxious animals. The imagery is similar 
to that of Fsalm xxiii. 4, where see Note. 

22. '* See Bom. viii. 36, where this verse is quoted as referable to the 
early Christians, and 1 Cor. xv. 31, where dA/ing daily is applied by St. Paul 
to himself. The whole expression may be regarded as hyperbolical, indi- 
cating a continual suffering." — PMlUps, 
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28 Awake, why sleepest thou, Losd ? 
Arise, cast us not off for ever. 

24 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 

And forgettest our affliction and our oppression ? 

25 For our soul is bowed down to the dust : 
Our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 

26 Arise for our help, 

And redeem us for thy mercies* sake. 

PSALM XLV,. 

To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, for the sons of Korah, Maschil, [cr, 

of instruction]. A Song of loves. 

The word Shoshwrvnim, in the title, some refer to the subject of the Psalm, 
and give various explanations of it, as denoting, under the name of Ulies — 
virgins, saints, &o,; but its connection with the chief musiciam,, as in 
Psahns iv — vi., viii., iz., &c., indicates rather a musical instrument. The sense 
of Mfa^^ord is very appropriate, but does not seem well supported on etymo- 
logical grounds, the letters being more numerous than requisite if derived 
from sheth, six (as suggested in B.C.B.); and as the word elsewhere signifies 
UUes, it seems more probable that a cymbal, or some instrument resembling 
that flower in form, is intended. A song of loves; more correctly, the beloved 
ones (feminine), virgins or bridal maids. This Psalm is in the form of azi 
epithalamium, or nuptial song, but some parts of it are so inapplicable to 
any marriage of Solomon, or similar event, that it seems best, with the 
generality of commentators of the ancient Hebrew, as well as the early 
Christian Church, to interpret it exclusively in reference to the Messiah, 
symbolizing His spiritual glories and victories. His union with the Church, 
and her gifts and graces. Apart from this view, there seems indeed nothing 
to justify its introduction into the canon of Scripture. It is, however, not 
improbable that the splendour of Solomon's reign, and its attendant cir- 
cumstances, formed the basis of the allegorical imagery, rather than that it 
was composed by David. 

1 MY heart is inditing a good matter : 
I speak of the things which I haye made touching the }ang: 



Psalm xlv. 1. Inditing by no means conveys the force of the original, literally 
hoilMig, hvibhlin^ wp, or hwrsUng forth, as water. My heart is teemmg with 
goodly matter, or a noble theme, I spedk, Ao. The word of, the insertion of 
which is peculiar to some of our English versions, is improper, as it makes the 
Psalmist's works, instead of the King, the subject of his poem. I speak what 
I haA}e mcde or composed touching the King, or rather to the King, to whom, 
in the next verse, the address is directed. According to the Maaoretio 
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My tongae is the pen of a ready writer. 

2 Thou art fairer than the children of men : 
Grace is poured into thy lips : 
Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 

8 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, Most Mighty, 
With thy glory and thy majesty. 

4 And in thy majesty ride prosperously. 

Because of truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 

5 Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies ; 
Whereby the people fall under thee. 

pointlDg, it would read, I say my worTcs are for the king. To this effect the 
Bishops' Bible, I vnll dedicate my works unto the king. My tongue, &c. The 
process of speaking, simply, is quicker than that of writing, but the point 
lies in the composing. I shall compose a/nd speak a« fluently as the m^st 
expert scribe ca/n write. 

2. The symbolio langnage of the Psalm attributes to the king the grace 
of personal beauty and dignity, which among the ancients was deemed an 
important requisite in kings and heroes, or other eminent persons. See in 
the choice of Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 2 ; x. 23, 24. So Homer represents Hector and 
A.chille8, and Virgil, ^neas. " This description of Christ is not really at 
variance with the fifty -third of Isaiah, where the prophet declares that He 
hath no form or comeliness, for the latter refers to His low condition as man, 
the former to His greatness and splendour as the head of a spiritual kingdom, 
which is to embrace the whole earth," — Phillips. Grace is poured into thy 
lips — i.e., thou art eminently endued with the gift of eloquence and the 
graces of speech. The New Testament shows how this was realized in' 
Jesus Christ. The Kazarenes wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth ; and on another occasion it was said, " Never man 
spake like this man." Therefore Ood hath hlessed thee for ever. As if the 
Psalmist had said, the excellency of beauty, the excellency of wisdom, they 
denote that tbj blessing is the blessing of God, which endureth for ever. 
— Mendelssohn vn PhiUyps. 

4t. Meekness amd righteousness. The two nouns in the Hebrew are com- 
bined without a conjunction. The meekness of righteousness y or meekness — 
righteousness ; " righteousness which primarily and chiefly manifests itself 
m meekness. Meekness is the kernel of righteousness. Compare Zeph. ii. 8." 
-r-Hengstenherg. 

5. The hihg*8 enemies. "A dignified expression for thy enemies.' 
Hengctenberg. 

M 
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6 Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever : 
The sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 

7 Thou West righteousness, and hatest wickedness : 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

8 All thy garments smeU of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 

Out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad. 

■ ■■ ^ . - . I. - 

6. This passage is cited in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in proof of the 
deity of Christ ; and the attempts to give it a lower sense are irreconcilable 
with any common -sense or grammatical constmction of the text. For an 
ample refutation of them see Phillips, also Dr. J. P. Smith's observations on 
this Psalm, in his " Scripture Testimony to the Messiah." 

8. The Orientals are very partial to perfumes, and use them profusely. 
Myrrh is the well known exudation of one or more species of the Balsamo- 
dendron, a small tree found principally in Arabia and Abyssinia. The 
ahahth of the Hebrews, which our translators render aloes, must not be 
confounded with the plant used in medicine, which is disagreeable in odour, 
as well as nauseous in taste, nor with any other known to us by that name. 
It is considered to denote the agallochum, or eagle-wood of the East Indies, 
highly valued for its intense fragrance. Cassiaf in our Bible, represents 
two Hebrew words, one of which {ketzioth) occurs only here. It has been 
supposed to be an oil expressed from the cassia, but late researches have 
tended to identify it with the oostus of the Greeks and Bomans, and the 
koost of the Arabians and Indians, highly valued by the Chinese as an 
ingredient in their incense. Ivory jpalaces. The inlaying of the walls of 
state apartments with precious stones, metals, wood, and other substances, 
was extensively practised by the ancients, and ivory is mentioned as so 
employed, both by the sacred writers and the Greek and Boman poets. See 
1 Kings xxii. 89 ; Amos iii. 15 j Homer, Odyssey, book iv., 1. 73 ; Virgil, 
^neid, book x., 1. 137 ; Horace, book ii., ode 18; Lucan Pharsal.,book x., 1. 119, 
and the Illustrated Commentaries. Palaces. The' Hebrew word signifies 
also a temple, or its inner samctua/ry, and some understand it here in a o6r. 
responding sense in relation to a palace— a ward^rohe or cabinet for robes of 
state or perfumes. Whereby. The Hebrew is only from, requiring which or 
whence to be supplied. Such an ellipsis afber the preposition is unusual, 
but the same word occurs in Jer. li. 27, as the name of a district, probably, 
of Armenia^ and if so used here may denote a country celebrated for its 
ivory. Thus the verse may stand : Myrrh, amd aloes, offid cassia (are) aXl 
thy ga/rments : they are as fragrant as if made of those perfumes. From the 
palaces (or cahinets) of ivory of Minn/i they make thee glad : alluding to the 
exhilarating effects of sweet odours on the spirits. 
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9 Kings* daughters were among thy honourahle women : 
Upon thy right hand did stand the qaeen, 
In gold of Ophir. 

10 Hearken, daughter, and consider, and incline thine^ 

ear; 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father's house ; 

11 So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : 
For he is thy Lord ; and worship thou him. 

12 And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift ; 
Even the rich among the people shall intreat thy favour. 

13 The king's daughter is all glorious within : 
Her clothing is of wrought gold. 

14 She shall be brought, unto the king in raiment of needla* 

work: 
The virgins her companions that follow her 
Shall be brought unto thee. 

15 With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought : 
They shall enter into the king's palace. 

16 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 
Whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth. 

17 I will make thy name to be remembered in all generations : 
Therefore shall the people praise thee for ever and ever. 



9, 10. By the queen is nnderstood the Cliiirch, the spouse of Christ, or as 
some Buppose, the Jewish as the basis of the Christian Church ; by the 
Icing's daughJbers, the kingdoms which should be brought under His do- 
minion ; forgetting their father^ s housCf renouncing their former idolatries, 
&c. Daughter f in Scripture, frequently signifies a people. See Isaiah i. 8 ; 
xziii. 10, 12, &c. The daughter of Tyre is particularly mentioned as bringing 
her offering, and we find that many of the Tyrians flocked to Christ 
(Mark iii. 8) ; and the Apostle Paul found disciples there. — Acts zzi. 3, 4. 

13. The him^s dmighter is all glorious toithin — i.e., in her apartment ; 
not mentsdly, as sometimes explained, a sense not supported by the usage 
of the Hebrew word, or harmonizing with the succeeding lines; yet, as the 
personal splendour of the queen in the interior of her palace is employed to 
represent the spiritual graces of the Church, that meaning is indireotly 
obtained, 

m2 
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PSALM XLVI. 

To the chief Musician for [or, of] the sons of Korah. A Bong npon Alamotb. 

" Alamoth waa probably the name of a musical instrument of the harp 
kind, though, as this Psalm is of the responsive kind, some ^suppose it 
denotes the vi/rgina who sang it with the son»of Korah." — B.C.B, " A. fine 
consolatory Psalm, wherein Grod's marrellous working is praised, as He 
protects His little flock of believers, and preserves them through such great 
necessities of war and persecutions, that it might seem as if the world was 
going to wreck.** — Amdt. The Selah marks three divisions, the first com- 
mencing, and the second and third terminating with the ground thought or 
"burden of the song,'* Ood is ow refuge, slightly varied in form, and each exhibit- 
ing a gradation of feeling. In the first, the expression of confidence in Divine 
protection is rather negative than positive — We will not fear; in the second, 
it is accompanied with religious joy, and the certainty and nearness of 
deliverance declared; in the third, the whole is consummatea, and the 
universal sovereignty of God proclaimed. — See Jehh, " It is clear, from 
verse 8, that the fundamental idea of the Psalm had been made living to 
the writer by some particular historical occasion,** but what that was cannot 
with certainty be detenjoined. It has been assigned to the subjugation of 
several peoples by David, and subsequent peace recorded (2 Sam. viii.),* to 
the deliverance of Jehoshaphat and his people (2 Chron. xx.); to that of 
Jerusalem by the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib's army ; and to the 
re-establishment of the people in Jerusalem, on their return from Babylon. 
The language of the Psalm seems to imply deliverance from a hostile attack, 
and therefore to comport better with the second or third of these events, to 
either of which verse 10 is particularly appropriate. 

1 GOD is onr refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 

2 Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, 
And though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 

sea; 

PsALH xlvi. 2, 3. These words of the Psalmist have often been compared 
with the lines of Horace, Car. book iii. ode 3, which are thus translated by 
Francis : — 

** The man in conscious virtue bold, 
Who dares his secret purpose hold. 
Unshaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries. 
And tiie impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies ; 
Let the wild winds that rule the seas, 
Tempestuous, all their horrors raise; 
Let Jove*s dread arm with thunders rend the spheres. 
Beneath the crush of worlds undaunted he appears. '* 
On which Calvin remarks, that " such a man as the poet draws has nevar 
been found. This greatness of soul, therefore, is based solely on the pro- 
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8 Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Thottgh the moimtains shake with the swelling thereof. 
Selah. 

4 There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 

city of God, 
The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. 

5 God is in the midst of her ; 
She shall not be moved : 

God shall help her, and that right early. 

6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved : 
He uttered his voice, the earth melted. 

7 The LoBD of hosts is with us ; 

The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. 

8 Come, behold the works of thq Lord, 
What desolations he hath made in the earth. 

9 He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth ; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder ; 
^e bumeth the chariot in the fire. 



tecfcion of God, so that they who rest in Him can truly affirm that they are 
not only without fear, but also safe and secnre, though the whole world 
ehonld be involved in ruin." — Herigstenberg, 

4. Having spoken of the commotions of nations under the figore of con- 
vulsions in the natural world (for verse 6 may be accepted as an explanation 
of verses 2 and 8), the Psalmist compares the support and consolation en- 
joyed by the Church under the Divine protection to the fertilizing and 
re&^shing streams of a river. Jerusalem was not situated on a river, bat 
the beautifbl image was probably saggested to his mind by 

'* Silva's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

6. Se uttered his voice, the ecurth melted. The omnipotence of God, in 
controlling the affairs of men, is here declared with majestic brevity, in 
lang^nage apparently derived from the action of the electric fluid, whose 
accompanying sound is frequently termed the voice of God. 

9. There is probably an allusion here t6 the custom of heathen nations 
of burning the arms of conquered enemies in honour of their gods. 
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10 Be still, and know that I am God : 

I will be exalted among the heathen, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 

11 The LoBD of hosts is with ns ; 

The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. 

PSALM XLVn. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm for [_or, of] the sons of Korah. 

Psalm zlvii. has been generally considered to have been written on the 
bringing of the ark, either into the tabernacle of Monnt Zion by David, or 
from thence into the temple by Solomon, and the lang^ge of verses 5—7 
strikingly accords with the magnificent description (2 Ghron. v. 11 — 13) of 
the solemnities attending the deposit of that sacred symbol of the Divine 
presence in its final resting place. Several Jewish and Christian com- 
mentators have, however, adopted a Messianic interpretation, and whatever 
may have been its immediate occasion, it is very applicable to the esta- 
blishment and universal dominion of the kingdom of Christ. 

1 OH clap your hands, all ye people ; 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 

2 For the Lord most high is terrible : 
He is a great King over all the earth. 

8 He shall subdue the people under us, 

And the nations under our feet. 
4 He shall choose our inheritance for us, 

The excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah. 

10. Be still (or cease) , and know that I am God. Jf addressed to the enemies 
of God, the import of these words would be. Cease from yov/r vadn attempts to 
oppose nvy counsels; but it seems more suitable to the context to understand 
them as spoken to His people, and equivalent to the precept, *' Stand still and 
see the salvation of the Lord," given to the Israelites at the Bed Sea 
(Ex. xiv. 13) ; and also to Jehoshaphat and his people on the occasion above 
referred to. — 2 Chron. xx. 17. 

Psalm xlvii. 3, 4. It seems better, with the ancient versions, to render the 
verbs here in the past tense, E.e hath suhduedy he hath chosen^ as having im- 
mediate reference to the conquest of the Canaanites, and the settlement of the 
Israelites in their, inheritance. The excellency of Jacob, The excellent lot 
or portions of the tribes of Jacob, whom or which He loved; which he chose 
as the seat of His worship, and favoured with so many^ privileges. 
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5 God is gone up with a shout, 

The Lord with the sound of a trumpet, 

6 Sing praises to God, sing praises : 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 

7 For God is the King of all the earth : 
Sing ye praises with understanding. 

8 God reigneth over the heathen : 

God sitteth upon the throne of his holiness. 

9 The princes of the people are gathered together, 
Even the people of the God of Abraham : 

For the shields of the earth belong unto God : 
He is greatly exalted. 

PSALM XLVIIL 

A Song and ^salm for [or, of] the sons of Korah. 

A Song and PsaJmi, There is no conjunction in the Hebrew, and one 
term is doubtless intended to qualify the other, perhaps, as generally 
explained, A Psalm to he set to rmisic ; but they are often nsed synonymously, 
and the precise distinction is uncertain. " This Psalm is supposed to have 
been sung at the dedication of the second temple, though some think it was 
composed on the victory obtained by Jehoshaphat." — 2 Chron. xz. 1-30. 
It seems more appropriate to the deliverance in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
than to any other event with which we are acquainted. It does not indeed 
appear that the confederate kings came in sight of Jerusalem, as verse 5 
might imply, but, " by a just and striking poetical figure, the city and in- 
vaders are brought close together, and the object of their hearts is repre- 
4sented as seen by their eyes." — Jehh, It is remarkable that the narration 
of that event is followed by the mention of Jehoshaphat's joining the wicked 
king of Israel, Ahaziah, in making- ships to go to Tarshish, which, before 
proceeding on their voyage, were broken at Ezion-geber — 2 Chron. xz. 35, 

7. Sing ye praises with understanding ; rather, sing a song of praise, or an 
instructive song — MascMl, the same word as in the title of Psalm xxxii. and 
others, which appears to signify properly a song giving instruction, but may 
probably be used in a more general sense. 

9. The first people is in the plural, peoples ; the second may be read as 
the singular of the same noun, or as the preposition vnt}i. The princes of 
the peoples are gathered (or joined) with the Qod of Abraham — i.e., Gentiles 
have joined with Jews in worshipping God. The shields of the earth, ^c. If 
taken literally, the sense would be that instruments of protection are in 
God's hand; but it is generally understood as chief persons, corresponding 
with princes above. , 
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and 1 Kings zzii. 48. To this ciicamBtanoe the Psalmist may refer in yerse 
7, either by way of simile in describing the discomfitare of the hostile army, 
or as a warning by contrasting this signal visitation of God to check the 
presumption of the king, with the protection preyioasly afforded him. By 
the early fathers this Psalm is considered as predicting, by way of figure, 
the greatness, glory, and durability of the Christian Oharch. The first verse 
has boen supposed to have belonged originally to the preceding Psalm, and 
it is so written in a few Hebrew MSS., but it connects at least as well vdth 
the present, and it is probable that the similarity of the. conclusion of one 
to the commencement of the other was an inducement to the compiler to 
place them in juxtaposition. A like remark may apply to the last two 
words of this Psalm, unto {orv/pon) death, which have been thought to belong 
to the title of Psalm xlix., of which death is particularly the sul^'ect. 

1 GREAT is the Lord, 
And greatly to be praised, 
In the city of onr God, 

In the mountain of his holiness. 

2 Beantifnl for situation, 

The joy of the whole earth is mount Zion, 
On the sides of the north. 
The city of the great King. 

3 God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 

4 For, lo, the kings were assembled, 
They passed by together. 

6 They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
They were troubled, a,nd hasted away. 



P8A.LM xlviii. 2. This verse may be more correctly translated, heaulnful vii 
elevation, or a beautiful eminence^ the joy of the whole la/nd, is Mov/nt Zion, On 
her north aide is the city of the great King, Mount Zion, the joy of the whole 
landf not only as its metropolis, but as the seat of Divine worship, to which 
all the tribes repaired for the joyful celebration of their solenmities, was not 
situate northward in relation either to the rest of Jerusalem, or to the country 
at large ; but the temple, the city of the great King, was on the northern side 
of Zion. Hengstenberg supposes the sides of the north here, and in Is. xiv. 13,' 
to refer to a prevalent notion in the east, of a mountain of the gods rising in 
the extreme north, and forming an intermediate link between earth and 
heaven. ** What the heathen dreamed of such a mountain, that Mount Zion 
was in reality." But as the present text at least admits of a simple geo- 
gniphical explanation, there is no need to resort to an imaginary one. 

4, 5. The laconic rapidity with which the Psalmist depicts the assembling, 
the approach, the consternation, and the flight of the kings, has been aptly 
compared with Caeaar's celebrated " veni, vidi, vici." 
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6 Fear took hold upon them there, 
And pain, as of a woman in travail . 

7 Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish 
With an east wind. 

8 As we have heard, so have we seen 
In the city of the Lord of hosts, 
In the city of our God : 

God will establish it for ever. Selah. 

9 We have thought of thy lovingkindness, God, 
In the midst of thy temple. 

10 According to thy name, God, 

So is thy praise unto the ends of the earth : 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 

11 Let mount Zion rejoice. 

Let the daughters of Judah be glad. 
Because of thy judgments. 

12 Walk about Zion, and go roimd about her : 
Tell the towers thereof ; 

18 Mark ye well her bulwarks. 

Consider her palaces ; 

That ye may tell it to the generation following. 
14 For this God is our God for ever and ever : 

He will be our guide even unto death. 

PSALM XLIX. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm for [or^ of] the song of Korah. 



it 



Nothing certain is Imown respecting the author, time, or occasion of this 
most excellent hymn. It seems, says Dr. Dodd, to be a meditation on the 
vanity of riches, and the usual haughtiness of those who possess them. As a re- 
medy to this, he sets before them the near approach of death, from which no 

8. Am we home hea/rd — i.e., from our fathers, the wonders which thou hast 
done for thy people, so ha/oe we now seen for ourselves, 

10. This verse seems to express a similar sentiment : thou hast reaXined 
all that the glory of thy na/me would lead us to expect from thee, 

11. Mount Zion is probably here put for Jerusalem at large, and the 
daTighters of Judah for the other towns and cities, which in Scripture 
lan^age are often so designated. 
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riches can sare, in which no riches can ayaQ. The anihor oonsidera the 
sabject he is treating as a kind of wisdom concealed from the world, a 
mysterj, an oocoli science with respect to the generality of mankind." — 

1 HEAB this, all ye people ; 

Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world : 

2 Both low and high, 
Bich and poor, together. 

8 My month shall speak of wisdom ; 
And the meditation of my heart shaU he of understanding. 

4 I will incline mine ear to a parable : 

I will open my dark saying npon the harp. 

5 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, 



Psalm zlix. 4. A pcurahle. " There is gpreat latitude in the sig^nification of 
the Hebrew word. Primarily it denotes anj similitade by which another 
thing is expressed, as an illustration of that thing which is meant, and this 
may be done by fiction, fable, or riddle. Hence we find it employed to de- 
note A proverb as well as a pa/rahle, and this circamstance seems to have had 
considerable influence on the writers of the New Testament, who in some 
places have nsed them as convertible terms. Compare the Greek of Lnke 
iv. 23, and John x. 6, with the English version. In this passage I apprehend 
the word masTial is intended to express a proverb, although a proverb not 
consisting entirely of one concise sententious phrase, like the proverbs of 
Solomon, but one which declares fully, and illustrates by figure abd other- 
wise, the general truth that the prosperity of rich wicked men is vanity." — 
PhilUps. My dwrk sa/ying ; literally, an intricate speech, enigma^ or rxd/dle, as 
in the story of Samson ; but the word appears also to be used, as in the present 
case, for a measured or ornate composition, characterized not so much by ob- 
scurity as by importance and depth. Some expositors have strained the text of 
parts of this Psalm to extract recondite meanings, in accordance, as they 
conceive, with the design of the writer as here declared ; but it is more 
probable that the degree of obscurity which now attaches to certain passages 
arises from the difficulties incident to the literary remains of a remote age 
and country, rather than to any intention on his part to write what was 
enigmatical or unintelligible to his fellow-countxymen and contemporaries. 
We find precisely the same terms employed in the exordium of Psalm Ixxviii. 2, 
though that Psalm consists of a clear and plain recital of the dealings of Gk>d 
with His people. 

5. TKe iniqmty ofnvy heels; my footsteps, i.e., my ways; or, as some explain 
It, irvy latter da/ys. The meaning of the phrase is not very apparent, and if 
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When the iniquity of my heels shall compass me about ? 

6 They that trust in their wealth, 

And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches ; 

7 None of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
Nor give to God a ransom for him : 

8 (For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
And it ceaseth for ever :) 

9 That he should still live for ever, 
And not see corruption : 

10 For he seeth that wise men die. 

Likewise the fool and the brutish person perish. 
And leave their wealth to others. 

11 Their inward thought is^ that their houses shaU continue for 

ever. 



it has any sense, the iniquity of my heels must be in some way or other my 
iniqv/ity } which, nnless we take it as an answer to, and not, as it appears to 
be, a part of the question with which the verse opens, cannot be the meaning 
of the Psalmist, for this would afford the strongest reason why he should 
fear. The rendering, my swpplomt&rs or fflreadera down, which is well sup- 
ported, removes every difficulty. . " My supplcmters, dkawoAj, from dkwv, to 
svjpplam,ti defranid. — See Gen. xxvii. 36 ; Jer. ix. 4 ; xvii. 9. To the same 
effect the Syriao and Arabic, * Why should I fear in the evil day, when the 
iniquity of my enemies compasses me about.' " — B.C.B. 

7-9. This passage is variously construed and expounded, but the most 
clear %uid satisfactory sense appears to be obtained by making verse 8 
parenthetical. The same expression as is here rendered, redenvpUon of the 
sovly occurs in the Hebrew of Ex. xxvi. 30, ramsom of his life, and xxx. 12, 
ransom for his soul, where provision is made in certain cases by which a man 
might avert the immediate stroke of death by a pecuniary payment, but the 
Psalmist declares that nothing can purchase ultimate exemption from the 
common lot of man, so that he should still live for ever and not see 
corruption. The price is too great for man to pay, and the attempt must 
ceasBf or fail, for ever. It is equally true that man cannot redeem from 
spiritual death, and the fathers apply this passage to Christ, who possesses 
that power, being God as weU as man. 

11- " Or, Their grcwe is their house for ever, their dwellmg-place through all 
generations, though their na/mes are celebrated over cov/ntries. All the ancient 
versions, instead of D3np {kirhom) their vwward part, seem to have read. 
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And their dwelling places to all generations ; 
They call their lands after their own names. 
12 Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not : 
He is like the beasts thM perish. 

18 This their way is their folly : 

Tet their posterity approve their sayings. Selah. 

14 Like sheep they are laid in the grave ; 
Death shall feed on them ; 

And the upright shall have dominion over them in the 

morning ; 
And their beauty shall consume 
In the grave from their dwelling. 

15 But God will redeem my soul 
From the power of the grave : 
For he shall receive me. Selah. 

16 Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
When the glory of his house is increased ; 

17 For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away : 
His glory shall not descend after him. 

Dnn^ (Kwow), thei/r groove" — B.O.B, This reading arises from the mere 
transposition of two letters ; but the common reading and translation are 
supported by Psalms v. 10, Ixii. 4, and other passages, and are " much more 
consistent with the spirit of the argument." — PhilUps 

12. The old versions, except the Chaldee paraphrase, for abideth not, read 
here as in the concluding verse, vmderstcmdeth not, but the fom^er is most 
probably genuine, affording another instance of variation in the '* burden of 
the song," as noticed on Psalm zlii. 5. 

14. lATce sheep they are laid in the gra/ve, death shall feed on them ; rather, 
death shall he their shepherd, or rule over them, " As the shepherd takes care 
of or rules his sheep, and drives them into the fold, so death rules the 
wicked, and drives them into the grave." Aiid the v/pright shall have do- 
nmvion over them, or, shall trample wpon tliem, " The pious men who are 
treated with disdain by the rich and haughty shall stand on the graves of 
these latter, aad tread upon them as it were when shut up in the tomb." — 
PfUlMps, In the morning, i.e,, ea/rly, soon, in which sense the expression 
elsewhere occurs ; or it may be here used in reference to the night scene of 
the shepherd driving his flock into their fold/ which supplies the imagery in 
^e previous clause. 
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18 Though while ho lived he blessed his soul : 

And men will praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself. 

19 He shall go to the generation of his fathers ; 
They shall never see light. 

20 Man that U in honour and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish. 

PSALM L. 

A Psalm of [or, for] Asaph. 

The title ascribes this Fsalm to Asaph, and the same name occnrs also 
in the titles of eleven others, yiz., Psalms Izxiii. to Izxxiii. We read of 
an eminent person of this name appointed by David as one of the singers 
and musicians (1 Ohron. vi. 39; xv. 17, 19), who appears also to be mentioned 
as a composer of Psalms in 2 Chron. zxix. 30, where it is said Hezekiah 
" commanded the Levites to sing praise nnto the Lord with the words of 
David and of Asaph the seer." There seems no reason why he should not 
have been the anthor of the present Psalm : but some of the others which 
bear the same name evidently belong to later times. " The fundamental 
thought that the sacrifice of the heart is alone well pleasing to Gbd, is also 
declared in the following Psalm composed by David, which on account of 
this very agreement has been placed immediately after it." — Hengstenherg. 
The language of the opening verses has led to the exposition of this Psalm as 
a prediction of the calling of the Grentiles, the abrogation of the Mosaic 
ritual, and the final judgment of mankind ; but that of the body of the 
Psalm, to which verses 1-6 are only introductory, does not sustain this 
hypothesis, being an expostulation of Grod with His covenant people, warning 
them against dependence upon the merely outward observances of religion. 
The more correct view appears to be that of Amyrald, and adopted by 
Bosenmiiller and Hengstenbcrg, that the Psalmist, in order to give weight 
and impressiveness to the great truth he wishes to enforce, that the per- 
formance of sacrifices without the worship of the heart and holiness of life 
cannot obtain the Divine favour, introduces his subject by a magnificent ex- 
ordium, in which God is represented as descending on Moimt Zion, to pro- 
nounce judgment on his people, and discriminate between the formalist or 
ungodly, and the true worshipper. To render the scene still more solemn 
and august, the sacred poet summons all the inhabitants of the world to be 



18. ** We have here one of those sudden changes of person so frequent in 
the Psalms. Not only is the rich man accustomed to applaud himself, but 
he is wont to be surrounded by a company of flatterers who are ever busy 
in cheering him in the career of his own indulgences and vices. In 
Mendelssohn's Beor, the rich man is supposed to be apostrophizing himself 
in the latter member of this verse, saying to himself: And they that come 
after thee will praise thee if thou doest good to thyself by thy worTcs" — Phillips. 
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present, and after the example of Moses (Dent. iv. 26 ; xzxii. 1), calls heaven 
nnd earth to witness the judgment ; and farther, as fire and tempest aocom- 
panied the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai; so God appears in the 
came mi^esty to disclose its misapprehended import on Mount Zion. 

1 THE mighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken, 
And called the earth, 

From the rising of the san nnto the going down thereof. 

2 Oat of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. 

8 Our God shall come. 
And shall not keep silence : 
A fire shall devour before him, 
And it shall be very tempestuous round about him. 

4 He shall call to the heavens from above, . 

And to the earth, that he may judge his people. 

5 Gather my saints together unto me ; 

Those that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 

6 And the heavens shall declare his righteousness : 
For God is judge himself. Selah. 

7 Hear, my people, and I will speak ; 

Israel, and I will testify against thee : 

1 am God, even thy God. 

8 I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices. 

Or thy burnt offerings, to have been continually before me. 

9 I will take no bullock out of thy house, 
Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 



Psalm 1. 1. The mighty" Qod, even the Lord; the original exhibits three 
essential names of the Deity : El, EloMm, Jehovah ; God, Almighty , Jehovah. 
We have here another instance of the disadvantage of rendering the latter 
by the Lord. — See on Psalm viii. 1. 

8. To h(we been ; rather, which or they have been continually before me ; or 
the couplet may be rendered by supplying only the word are : — 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices, 
And thy bwmt offerings cure continually before me. 
" Not the outward sacrifices which ye regularly bring, but something ranch 
greater is the object of my accusation." — Bengstenberg. 
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10 For eveiy beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle npon a thousand hills. 
Ill know all the fowls of the mountains : 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

12 If I were hungry, I would not tell thee : 

For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 

13 Wm I eat the flesh of buUs, 
Or drink the blood of goats ? 

14 Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 

. And pay thy vows unto the Most High : 

15 And call upon me in the day of trouble : 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 

16 But unto the wicked God saith. 

What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 

Or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth ? 

17 Seeing thou hatest instruction, 
And castest my words behind thee. 

18 When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him. 
And hast been partaker with adulterers. 

19 Thou givest thy mouth to evil, 
And thy tongue frameth deceit. 

20 Thou sittest arid speakest against thy brother ; 
Thou slanderest thine own mother*s son. 



10. And the cattle wpon a thov>sand hills ; or, the cattle wpon the hills by 
ihouscmdsj for the words will admit of either constmction. 

11. I know aU the fowls of the mourUains, All the old versions read, fowls 
cf heaven, which is the nsaal mode of expression, bat the other is not inap. 
propriate. The Ohaldee Targam gires a most extraordinary paraphrase of 
the Buoceeding line : " And the wild cock whose feet stand on the earth and 
his head reaches to heaven, sings before me.*' 

13. The Psalmist probably alludes to the gross ideas entertained by the 
hoathen, whose " priests taught the people that the gods fed on the odov/r of 
the sacrifices, and represented them as complaining of being starved when 
they were withheld." — A. Clarke, 
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21 These things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 

Thou thoughtest that I wad altogether stick an one as 

thyself : 
But I will reprove thee, and set them in order before thine 

eyes. 

22 Now consider this, ye that forget God, 

Lest I tear you in pieces, and there he none to deliver. 

28 Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : 

And to him that ordereth his conversation aright 
Will I show the salvation of God. 

PSALM LI. 

To the chief Mnsician. A Fsalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came 
nnto him, after he had gone in to Bath-sheba. 

The spirit of deep repentance and co^itrition of soul which this Psalm 
breathes is strikingly appropriate to the condition of Dayid on the occasion 
referred to in the title. Against the correctness of the latter, however, some 
expressions which it contains have been nrged as insuperable objections. 
These objections, which are stated at large and answered by Hengstenberg, are 
mainly the three following. First : "According to the narrative, David had 
had announced to him immediately the pardon of his sin ; here he • first 
implores this most earnestly." But it appears to have been by the visit of 
Nathan that David was first aroused to a proper sense of his goilt ; and 
that he " was enabled instantly to appropriate to himself the pardon of which 
Nathan assnred him, is not so much as hinted. This mnst have been the 
more difficult to him, the deeper his fall had been in proportion to the g^ace 
already bestowed on him. With justice does Calvin remark, 'Although Grod, 
through the promise of forgiveness, freely invites us to peace, we are still to 
lay to heart our guilt, that deeper pain may penetrate our hearts. Hence 
it comes to pass that, with the small measure of our faith, we cannot at once 
take in the entire fulness of the Divine grace which had been brought to us." 
— Hengstenberg. Second : The words in verse 4, Against thee, thee only 
ha/ve I svnned, are, it is alleged, inconsistent with the fact that David's crimes 
inflicted deep injury on the objects of them, and were an outrage upon the 
whole order of civil society. This objection, however, is evidently untenable, 
as it would apply with equal force to verse 14, where the Psalmist expressly 



21. I will reprove thee amd set them or it, i.e., mj charge or ground of 
complaint, m order }>efore thine eyes. " He declares that they will soon be 
drawn into open light, and compelled to see with their eyes the shameful 
deeds which they had imagined they could conceal from the eyes of Grod." 
— Calvvn. 

23. His conversaiicn, i.e., course of life. — See on Fsalm xxxvii. 14. 
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prays to ba delivered from hlood^guiUiness. The. passage lias been yarionsly 
explained. The substitution of before for against, as proposed in B.C.B., does 
not remove the difficulty, since it would not, any more than the latter, 
comport with the word only taken in the strictest sense ; for David's trans- 
{ ression with Bathsheba, as appears from the narrative, was known to others 
besides the guilty participant ; and Joab became his accomplice in effecting the 
Gubaequent destruction of her husband. Another explanation is, that David, 
ai the sovereign of those whom he had injured, was not subject to their 
/ adgment, but to that of God only. But it seems most satisfactory to con- 
pider tho words in question as simply indicating' that David's objiect in this 
djvout effusion of his heart was to confess his guilt only as regarded his 
relation to God; and to Him alone in fact could he now make confession 
Mnd ask forgiveness, for Uriah was dead, and to Bathsheba he had made all 
the reparation in his power. "The difficulty," remarks Hengstenberg, 
'* vanishes as soon as it is perceived that what makes an offence against a 
neighbour, a sin, is his relation to God, that is, his bearing God's image, anc* 
liaving Grod for his Redeemer, so that in him God is offended. The morv 
lively and faithful the conviction of sin is, the more readily will the soul 
penetrate through the shell in these transgressions against his neighbour 
into the kernel." The language too is substantially the same as that of 
Nathan to David (2 Sam. xii. 9, 10), and of David's reply (verse 13), where the 
ynly is merely wanting in form, and the Psalmist in this verse may be con- 
sidered aa acquiescing in the justice of the sentence pronounced through the 
month of the prophet on that occasion. The third objection is founded on 
verses 18, 19, which have been understood to imply that the walls of Jeru- 
salem had been laid waste, and that withont a temple, and far from the holy 
land, sacrifices could not be acceptably offered; and on these grounds some who 
concur in ascribing the body of the Psalm to David, suppose these verses to 
have been added during the captivity. But the prayer is, not that God 
wonld build /igain, but simply build the walls, which at the time the Psalm 
was composed might probably not have been completed ; and the import of 
the two verses appears to be a prayer that David's sins might not be visited 
on his people, but that God would continue to bless his Church and to 
favour the growing prosperity of Jerusalem, with a promise that their 
gratitude should be shown by sacrifices. The last verse has been thought to 
clash in sentiment with verses IH and 17, but there the Psalmist speaks of 
outward sacrifices apart from or in comparison with those of the heart ; here 
of sacrifices of righteousness y those offered in sincerity and faith. 

1 HAVE mercy upon me, God, 
According to thy lovingkindness : 

According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
Blot out my transgressions. 

2 Wash me throughly from mine iniquity. 
And cleanse me from my sin. 

3 For I acknowledge my transgressions : 
And my sin is ever before me. 

4 Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 

N 
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And done this eyil in thy sight : 

That thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 

And be clear when thou judgest. 

5 Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; 
And in sin did my mother conceiye me. 

6 Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts : 

And in the hidden paH thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 

7 Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean : 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

8 Make me to hear joy and gladness ; 

That the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all mine iniquities. 

10 Create in me a clean heart, God ; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
And take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 

12 Eestore unto me the joy of thy salyation ; 
And uphold me tnth thy free spirit. 

18 Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; 

And sinners shall be converted unto thee. 
14 Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, God, 

PsAXMli. 5. Behold I was shapen ; TaoreGorrectlj,hrov^ht forth in iniquity, 
&o. Some have attempted to affix a more limited sense to this verse, bat it does 
not appear to admit of any fair construction short of a declaration of the 
general cormption of hnman natnre. *' David's innate proneness to sin is 
here confessed, not as an excuse for what he had done, but rather as an 
acknowledgment of his duty to exercise greater watchfulness and increased 
diligence in applying the means of grace for suppressing his evil in- 
clinations." — PhilUps, 

7. Hyssop was used for the sprinkling of blood, in ceremonial purifications, 
and in the cleansing of the leper, and is here employed figuratively in refer- 
ence to the purification of the heart by the Holy Spirit. See Lev. xiv. 4 — 6 j 
Numb. xix. 6, &o. 

8. The hones; here put for the whole bodily structure, as in Psalm yi. 2, 
xxxii. 8, xxxviii. 8. 

14. Some, by righteousness^ here understand mercy or clemency, but this 
is not the proper meaning of the word. *' The righteouBness of OoA is here 
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Thou God of my salvation : 

And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

15 Lord, open thou my lips ; 

And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 

16 For thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it: 
Thou delightest not in humt offering. 

17 The sacrifices of God are a hroken spirit : 

A broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not despise. 

18 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion : 
Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. 

1 9 Then shaltthoube pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness. 
With burnt offering and whole burnt offering : 

Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine* altar. 

PSALM LII. 

To the chief Masician. Maschil, A Psalm of David, when Doeg the 
Edomite came and told Sanl, and said unto him, David is come to the 
house of Ahimelech. 

This Fsahn seems very appropriate to the circumstances referred to in the 
title and narrated in 1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9-22, where it appears that 
Doeg not only brought to Saul the accusation which led him to command the 
destruction of the priests, but after others had refused, became his ready 
instrument in executing that atrocious sentence. 

f 

1 WHY boastest thou thyself in mischief, mighty man ? 
The goodness of God endureth continually. 

2 Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs ; 

Like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 

the property according to which He gives to every one his own : to those 
who penitently return to Him, the forgiveness of their sins, which He must 
grant them according to His compassion, and which He promises to them." — 
Hengstenherg. 

Psalm lii. 1, 2. The last clause of the first verse seems inapposite to the con- 
text, and the old versions indicate some variations in the original text. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate : " Why, mighty man ! boastest thou of iniquity in 
thy mischief? Continually thy tongue deviseth mischief." The Syriac : 
" Against the innocent thy tongue meditateth iniquity continually, &c." " The 
tongpie here also comprehends the spiritual part, whose organ it is." — 
Hengstenherg, 

■ n2 
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8 Thon lovest evil more than good ; 

And lying rather than to speak righteousness. Selah. 

4 Thou lovest all devouring words, 
thou deceitful tongue. 

5 God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, 
He shall take thee away, 

And pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, 

And root thee out of the land of the living. Selah. 

6 The righteous also shall see, and fear. 
And shall laugh at him : 



5. he shall pliick thee out of thy dwelling place. The Hebrew is simply 
out of thy tent or tabernacle^ by which some understand the sanctuary, and 
consider the words as equivalent to a sentence of excommunication; but 
the sense given by our translators seems to harmonize better with the next 
lin^. 

6. There seems no substantial ground for substituting rejoice for fear, aa pro- 
posed in B.C.B. The similarity of the two verbs, see and fea/r, in the original 
toxt, exhibiting a paranomasia, which is " a favourite poetic artifice among the 
Hebrews, is an evidence in favour of the received reading. The fear is not 
a slavish but a childlike one, such as always arises in the minds of believers 
when God manifests Himself in His giorj "-^Hengstenherg. And shall Umgh 
at him. Hengstenberg quotes from Amdt the following, which, with his 
usual quaintness, has much point : " There is a twofold laughter, one when 
a man out of an evil spirit of revenge laughs at his enemy. This no 
Christian virtuous mind does, but it exercises compassion towards an 
enemy. But the other sort of laughing arises from a consideration of the 
wonderful judgment and righteousness of God, as when a man sins so 
presumptuously that he cares neither for God nor man, and will contend 
with God ; as Pharaoh says, I ask nothing of the Lord, nor will I let Israel 
go, and soon thereafter was made to sink in the Bed Sea. Is it not a 
matter of ridicule for a man to fight against God ? and God gives him a 
fillip in the ear, so as to make liim fall, or God commands the vermin to 
plague such great kings as Pharaoh. Herod would himself be God, and was 
eaten up of worms. Is not this a great God ? Should not one laugh at 
iihis, and adore God's judgment? Is it not laughable that the king of 
Assyria threatens Hezekiah that he would send so many horses and footmen 
into his land as would be sufiicient with. the soles of their feet to drink up 

.Jordan, and there would not be enough of dust in the land for every one to 
fill his hand withal ; while yet in one night they were all slain in the camp 
by the angel of the Lord ?" 
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7 Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength ; 
But trusted in the ahundance of his riches, 

And. strengthened himself in his wickedness. 

8 But I am like a green olive tree in the house of God : 
I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 

9 I will praise thee for ever, because thou hast done it : 
And I will wait on thy name ; 

For it is godd before thy saints. 

PSALM Lin. 

To the chief Musician upon Mahalath. Maschil, A Psahn of David. 

Compare Psalm xiv. " Which of these two Psalms is the ori^nal, 
and which the copy, how the variations arose, and at what time the Psalms 
were composed, are inquiries which cannot now be satisfied.'* — Phillips, A 
comparison of one with the other seems, however, to justify the conclusion 
of Hen^;stenberg, that Psalm xiv. was the original, being characterised 
by greater simplicity of expression, while, as regards the alterations generally 
in Psalm liii., " the rare and the uncommon, the strong and the elevated, are 
substituted for the common and the simple ;" such alterations having been 
made not improbably, in part at least, by the wpter himself on a subsequent 
occasion, in adaptation to existing circumstances, and eventually the com- 
pilers, unwilling to suppress either copy, retaining both. In doing so " they 
certainly acted in the mind of the author of the changes himself, who did 
not intend by his form to set aside the other, but only claimed for it a place 
beside the other. Each has its peculiar beauties and characteristics, and it 
is most justly remarked by Venema, that no alteration occurs which does 
not provide a sense excellent in both Psalms, and suited to the scope." — 
Mengstenher^. Ifc has been generally concluded from the last verse, as well 
as one or two other passages, that this Psalm was composed during the 
captivity, and therefore that the title, which assigns it to David, was either 
affixed erroneously, or because it was based on one of David's, but altered in 
adaptation to existing times. In the latter case, it seems extraordinary 
that, though we have two copies varying in several particulars, the Psalm 
of David has not been presei-ved in its original form ; and, in the former 
case, that if such was the obvious inference from the expressions alluded to, 
a title so manifestly incongruous should have been affixed. The passages in 
question, besides the last verse, are verse 4 of both copies, and verse 5 of 
Psalm liii., which differs from verses 5 and 6 of Psalm xiv. That the ex- 
pression in verse 4, who eat up my people as they eat bread, does not, how- 
ever suitable, necessarily apply to heathen oppressors, is proved by the use 



8. Like a green olive tree in the hvise of Ood. *' Not that there were olive 
trees planted in God's house, but the Psalmist was in God's house, full of 
spiritual vigour, as the olive was in its proper place and soil." — A, Clarke, ab. 
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of a parallel phrase in Micah iii. 8, in reference to the internal relations of 
the Israelites ; and, as remarked by Augustine, '* those eat the people who 
draw only profit from them, and do not employ their station for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of those over whom they are placed." A similar 
remark will apply to verse 5 (of Psalm liii.), which may denote the "op- 
pression of the pious by the ungodly, under the image of a siege, which God 
raises by shattering the besieging enemies, so that their bones, formerly the 
seat of their strength, cover the field of battle." — Hengstenherg. But if taken 
literally in reference to the ruin of the Babylonians, to which the words 
seem very appropriate, we may suppose them to have been penned in con- 
nection with the concluding verse, during the interval between the taking 
of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, and the release of the captive Jews. 
With respect to the last verse, it is urged by Hengstenberg, who advocates 
the Davidic origin of the entire Psalm, that the first clause does not comport 
with the circumstances of the captivity j for that though Daniel prayed 
with his face towards Jerusalem, out of regard for what had been and would 
be again there, yet the captives could not expect their deliverance to come 
out of ZioUy now that the temple was profaned and destroyed, and the 
kingdom of God had no longer its centre there ; and that the succeeding 
phrase is sometimes used in the sense of release from affliction, and restora- 
tion to prosperity, as where the Lord is said to have turned the captivity of 
Job. — Job xlii. 10. See also Jer. xxx. 18 ; Ezek. xvi. 63. The former remark 
does not seem to be of much weight, for though the Jews might not literally 
expect deliverance from Zion, there appears no more impropriety in using 
that mode of expression, as denoting their reliajice on God for help, than in 
turning their faces thither when addressing Him in prayer. The verse, 
however, will certainly admit of the interpretation for which Hengstenberg 
and some others contend, though the phrase in question is generally used 
in the more literal and obvious sense. Some, indeed, understand it of the 
temporary exile of David and his friends during Absalom's rebellion ; but 
the terms appear too comprehensive to be so applied, and the latter portion 
of the Psalm, in both copies, from verse 4 inclusive, certainly assumes more 
of a collective or national character than the first part, which treats of the 
general depravity of mankind individually, a circumstance rather in favour 
of the supposition that neither of them exhibits the Psalm entirely in an 
original form. 

1 THE fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt are they, and have done abominable iniquity : 
There is none that doeth good. 

2 God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
To see if there were any that did understand, 

That did seek God. 
8 Every one of them is gone back : 
They are altogether become filthy ; 
There is none that do^th good, no, not one. 

4 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
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Who eat up my people as they eat bread : 
They have not called upon God. 
6 There were they in great fear, where no fear was : 

For God hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth 

against thee : 
Thou hast put them to shame, 
Because God hath despised them. 

6 that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion I 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 

PSALM LIV. 

To the chief Mnsioian on Neginoth. Maschil, A Psalm of David, when the 
Ziphims came and said to Saul, Doth not David hide himself with ns ? 

" The title informs ns that David's taking np a refuge among the moun- 
taineers of Ziph, from the hot pursuit of Saul, gave occasion to the com- 
position of this Psalm. The history is read in 1 Sam. zxiii., whei'e we learn 
that, betrayed by those among whom he was dwelling, he expected to be 
delivered into the hands of his powerful pursuer. In this distress, he prays 
to God in the words of verses 1-3 ; but on a sudden, when he beheld the 
enemy retiring in order to arrest the progress of a foreign invader, he breaks 
ont into expressions of confidence in God, and of gratitude for his deliverance 
from the destruction with which he had been menaced." — Phillips, The 
two parts are distinguished by 8elah, 

1 SAVE me, God, by thy name, 
And judge me by thy strength. 

2 Hear my prayer, God ; 

Give ear to the words of my mouth. 
8 For strangers are risen up against me. 



Psalm liv. 1. Save me, Qod, by thy name (or fcyr thy twm^s safce), 
ainA judge me hy (or lecoAise of) thy strength. The word jvdge often denotes 
the advocacy of the cause of the oppressed, and here indicates the righteous- 
ness of David's cause, which emboldens him to implore the Divine power for 
his support. 

3. For Cnt (zairimy) stram^ers, twenty-one MSS. have D'^TT (zaidim,) 
the provd, but all the old versions, except the Chaldee, support the received 
reading, which admits of ready explanation, as metaphorically designating 
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And oppressors seek after mj sool : 

Thej haye not set God before them. Selah. 

4 Behold God is mine helper : 

The LoBD is with them that uphold mj sonl. 

5 He shall reward otO onto mine enemies : 
Cut them off in thy tmth. 

6 I will freely sacrifice nnto thee : 

I will praise thy name, Lord ; for it is good. 

7 For he hath deliyered me oat of all trouble : 

And mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies. 

PSALM LV. 

To the chief Mnsiciaii on Neginoth. Maachil, A Psalm of Dayid. 

This Psahn was evidently composed by Dayid during the rebellion of 
AbsalonL. "The consternation and distress expressed in yerses 4-8, 
describe the king's state of mind when he fled from Jerusalem, and marched 
weeping up the Mount of Olives. The iniqui^ cast vpon the Psabnist 
answers to the complaints artfully raised against the kmg by his son, of a 
negligent administration of justice* and to the reproach of cruelty cast upon 
him by Shimei. The equal, the guide, and the familiar friend, we find in 
Ahithophel, the confidential counsellor, first of David, afterwards of Absalom. 



David's pursuers, who, though of the same tribe, were as bitter and hostile 
t^twardshim as if they were of a different religion and country, which is the 
literal import of the term. 

4. The Lord is with them that uphold my soul, ov support my life, " The 
Psalmist makes two parties, the opponents and the helpers ; and is full of 
triumphing confidence as he sees the Lord on the side of the latter. That 
he must have had other helpers besides the Lord, we must not conclude 
from the plural. This is an ideal circumstance, and denotes the class, the 
party, which in reality might have been embodied in an individual. Quite 
analogous is Psalm cxviii. 7 ; Judges xi. 35." — Hengstenberg, , 

6. I will freely sacrifice u/nto thee ; that is, with a free-will offering, in 
contradistinction to one required by a statute or a vow bjy which a person 
had bound himself. 

7. His desvre. These words are not in the Hebrew, but something equi- 
valent to them is supplied by modern translators generally, as well as by 
the Chaldee. All the other ancient versions, however, render literally, mine 
jeye hath looked (or looked down, despexit — ^Vulgate) iipon mine enemies. The 
latter appears very correctly to represent the original, which imports a 
looking with satisfaction in witnessing the frustration of their designs. 
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The buttery mouth and oily words describe the insidioas character of Absa> 
loin, as it is delineated by the historian — 2 Sam. xv. and xvi. Still the 
believer, accnstomed to the double edge of the prophetic style in reading 
this Psalm, notwithstanding its agreement with the occurrences of David's 
life, i^ill be led to think of David's great descendant, who endured a bitterer 
a^ony, and was the victim of a baser treachery, in the same spot where 
David is supposed to have uttered these complaints." — Horsley, 

1 GIVE ear to my prayer, God ; 

And hide not thyself from my supplication. 

2 Attend unto me, and hear me : 

I mourn in my complaint, and make a noise ; 
8 Because of the voice of the enemy, 
Because of the oppression of the wicked : 
For they cast iniquity upon me, 
And in wrath they hate me. 

4 My heart is sore pained within me : 

And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 

5 Tearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
And horror hath overwhelmed me. 

6 And I said. Oh that I had wings like a dove ! 
For then would I fly away, and be at rest. 

7 Lo, then would 1 wander far off, 

And remain in the wilderness. Selah. 

8 I would hasten my escape 

From the windy storm and tempest. 

9 Destroy, Lobd, and divide their tongues : 
For I have seen violence and strife in the city. 



Psalm Iv. 2. I mourn in my complaint ; literally, wander in my complaint 
or fneditation, ''give free course to my sorrow" — Hengstenherg ; and make 
a noise, or am agitated or distracted, 

8. Hdte, or persecute, 

4. My heart is sore pained, or tremhleth. 

9. The first word of this verse seems to connect better with the preceding, 
which removes the ellipsis in each verse supplied by OMd, The passage 
would then stand, I would hasten my escape from the vnndy storm, from the 
destroying or devouring tempest. Lord, divide their tongues, &c. The 
latter expression seems to allude to the confusion of the Babel-builders. 
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10 Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof: 
Mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 

11 Wickedness is in the midst thereof : 
Deceit and guile depart not from her streets. 

12 For it was not an enemy that reproached me ; 
Tien I could have borne it : 

Neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself 

against me ; 
Then I would have hid myself from him : 

13 But it was thou, a man mine equal, 
My guide, and mine acquaintance. 

14 We took sweet counsel together, 

And walked unto the house of God in company. 

15 Let death seize upon them. 

And let them go down quick into hell : 

For wickedness is in their dwellings, and among them. 

16 As for me, I will call upon God ; 
And the Lobo shall save me. 

17 Evening, and morning, and at noon. 
Will I pray and cry aloud : 

And he shall hear my voice. 

10. They, "i.e., violence cmd strife, which are here personified and com- 
pared to watchmen parading the city walls." — Bosen/muller. 

13. Mine equal, Ostervald well expresses the sense of the original, " Qne 
j'estimais un antre moi-mSme." My guide and mine acqucumtance, or my in- 
iimate and famiUa/r friend. 

14. We took sweet cownsel, or enjoyed confidential intercov/rse. In company ; 
the Hebrew signifies in the assembled multitnde, not merely in company 
with each other. 

15. The word qmck is here employed in its primary but now almost 
obsolete sense of Uvin^, or ali/ve. Let them, or they shaM go dovon aJdve vnto 
the grwoe — that is, be cut off in the vigour of life, or in the height of their 
prosperity. The Psalmist appears tacitly to allude to the destruction of 
Korah and his company, which is related in precisely the same terms 
(Num. xvi. 33) ; " They went down aHve into the pit ;" Hebrew, as here, 
Sheol; and the sentiment is tantamount to that of verse 23; Bloody and 
deceitful men shall not Uve out half theirr days. 
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18 He hatli delivered my soul in peace 
From the battle that was against me : 
For there were many with me. 

19 God shall hear, and afflict them, 
Even he that abideth of old. Selah. 

Because they have no changes, 
Therefore they fear not God. 

20 He hath put forth his hands against snch as be at peace 

with him : 
He hath broken his covenant. 

21 The words of his mouth were smoother than butter. 
But war was in his heart : 

His words were softer than oil. 
Yet were they drawn swords. 

22 Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
And he shall sustain thee : 

He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 

23 But thou, God, shalt bring them down 
Into the pit of destruction : 

Bloody and deceitful men 

Shall not live out half their days ; 

But I will trust in thee. 

PSALM LVI. 

To the chief Masician upon Jonath-elem-rechokim. Miohtam [or, or A 
golden PsaZm] of David, when the Fhilistines took him in Qath. 

Jonath-elem-rechohim may be rendered the solitary dove amon^ strcmgers ; 
but " it seems preferable to consider the words as designating an established 
tune pecnliarly adapted to those Psalms, the object of which, like the present, 



18. For there were mariy with me ; rather, agavnst me, or contendmg with me. 
The Psalmist reverts to former deliverances, as an earnest of support in the 
present emergency ; or the verse may be rendered as a prayer — Deliver m/y 
soul, &o. 

22. '' The strong part of the soul speaks to the weak. Compare 
Psalm zzvii. 14; Psalms xh'i. and xliii." — Hen^stenberg. 
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was to commemorate the exile of persons who, as David, were innocent of 
the offences imputed to them, and who were yet compelled to seek refuge in 
a distant country." — Phillips. When the Philistines took him in Oath — 
rather, held him, or had him in their power ; for David was not taken captive 
by the Philistines, but on two occasions fled to them for protection, and 
afterwards found it difficult to liberate himself. Psalm xxxiv. is referred to 
the first of these ; the present does not specify which. It has been objected 
against the title, that " in the representation which the Psalm gives of his 
enemies, one could not recognize the inhabitants of Gath. But who would 
say that the representation has respect to these alone ? The Psalmist has 
rather, as this lay in the nature of the thing, Saul and his company pi*e- 
eminently before his eyes, to whom also belonged what he had to suffdr 
from the people of Gath." — Hengstenberg. 

1 BE merciful nnto me, God : 
For man would swallow me up ; 
He fighting daily oppresseth me. 

2 Mine enemies would daily swallow me wp: 

For they be many that fight against me, thou Most High. 
8 What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. 
4 In God I will praise his word, 

In God I have put my trust ; 

I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 



Psalm Ivi. 1, 2. Would swallow me up. The Hebrew signifias to snort 
atf as a wild beast incited by rage, or in eager pursuit of its prey. thou 
Most High, These words represent only one in the original, which is not 
elsewhere used as an epithet of the Deity, but signifies on high, highly, or 
proudly, which seems the more correct rendering here. " Many in their 
pride fight against me." — Boothroyd. 

3. The combination of fear and trust in this verse, and the determination 
not to fear iii the next, have been supposed to involve an inconsistency. 
'* Fear and hope, indeed, appear to be opposite affections, which cannot 
dwell in the same bosom ; but experience shows that hope first truly gains 
the ascendant thete, where fear holds possession of one part of the heart. 
For hope is not exercised when the mind is in a quiescent state, but is as 
it were asleep ; then, however, does it begin to put forth its strength, when 
it elevates the mind dejected by cares, soothes it when disquieted by trouble, 
sustains and fortifies it when seized with terror." — Calvin, quoted by Heng- 
stenherg. 

4, 10. In, rather concerning God, I will praise his word — i,e., I will praise 
Him for the fulfilment of his promises ; or, as Boothroyd renders, " In God I 
will glory on account of his word." 
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5 Every day they wrest my words : 

All their thoughts are against me for evil. 

6 They gather themselves together, they hide themselves, 
They mark my steps, when they wait for my soul. 

7 Shall they escape by iniquity ? 

In thine 'SLTigeT cast down the people, God. 

8 Thou telle'st my wanderings. 

Put thou my tears into thy bottle : 

6. When they wait for my soul ; rather, because they lay wait for my life, 

7. The word rendered iniquity signifies also vanity ; the line may perhaps 
stand more correctly, Let them escape in vain — i.e., let them not escape. 

8. Put thou my tears into thy bottle. It may reasonably be doubted 
-vehether the Psalmist allades to the custom supposed by some to have existed 
among the Greeks and Bomans, of putting the tears shed for the death of 
nny person into small phials, and offering them on the tomb of the deceased. 
There is, in fact, no trace of such a custom in any ancient writing or 
poulpture of either of those people, its existence being merely a modem con- 
jecture from the phials of pottery, glass, or sometimes precious stone, found 
in tombs, generally of the Romans, which have consequently acquired the 
name of lachrymatories, though some suppose them to have been designed 
to contain the perfumes used in sprinkling the funeral pile. A custom, 
however, of putting tears into bottles appears to exist in the east at the 
present day. In the annual lamentations of the Persians for the slaughtered 
sons of Ali, when their tears are copiously excited by passionate discourses 
and tragical recitations, they are sometimes collected by a priest on a piece 
t.f cotton, pressed into a small bottle, and preserved with the greatest care, 
being supposed to possess a peculiar virtue, so that persons on the point of 
(!eath have revived when a drop has been administered to them. — See 
Kitto's Illustrated Cormnentary. But it is not needful to seek beyond the 
f phere of ordinary life for an illustration of these, any more than o>f the 
Fucceeding words, which repeat the same idea under the figure of a, written 
record ; and the following commentary of Amdt, while it has the merit of 
being less far-fetched, is perhaps more to the purpose, especially as the 
kind of bottle here mentioned is the vessel of skin used by the Hebrews for 
holding their liquors : — " It cannot but happen that such persecutions should 
make weeping eyes, for it is a sad thing to be counted as a sheep for the 
slaughter, as a curse and offscouring of the whole world. But here lies a 
powerful consolation, that God gathers up such tears, and puts them into 
His bottle, just as one would pour precious wine into a flagon, so precious and 
dear are such tears before God ; and God luys them up as a treasure in the 
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Are they not in thy book ? 
9 ^ hen 1 cry unto tfiee, 
Then shall mine enemies turn back. 
This I know, for God is for me. 

10 In God will I praise his word : 

In the LoBD will I praise his word. 

11 In God have I put my trust : 

I will not be afi*aid what man can do unto me. 

12 Thy vows are upon me, God : 
I will render praises unto thee. 

18 For thou hast delivered my soul from death. 
Wilt not thou deliver my feet from falling, 
That I may walk before God in the light of the living ? 

PSALM LVn. 

To the chief l^Insician. Al-tascliitli, Miclitam [oir. Destroy not, A golden 
Paalm] of David, when he fled from Saal in the cave. 

The words Al-taschithf destroy not, were not addressed by David to 
his followers in the cave, bat on a snbseqaent occasion to Abishai, on his 
proposing to kill Sanl as he lay asleep in his camp — 1 Sam. zrvi. 8, 9. 
David, however, acted no less in the spirit of them in the cave of Engedi 
when he resisted the entreaties of his men to seize the opportunity now 
afforded him of destroying his enemy— 1 Sam. xxiv. 4, &c. The inscription 
thus interpreted seems therefore very appropriate to the present Psalm ; bot 
as it is also prefixed to three others, viz., Iviii., liz., and Ixzv., it most admit 



licavens, and if we think such tears are lost, lo ! God hath preserved them 
for us as a treasure in the heavens, with which we shall be richly consoled 
in that day." — From Hengstenherg* s qtiotation. The following observations 
in I^herts^s Oriental Illustration s, tend to confirm the view here taken, 
that the expression is not derived from any particular custom, while it shows 
at the same time that a similar phraseology is not uncommon in the east : — 
" The lachrymatories used in Greece and Bome are, I believe, unknown to 
the Hindoos. A person in distress, as he weeps, says — * Ah, Lord ! take care 
of these tears j let them not run in vain.* * Alas ! my husband, why beat 
me ? my tears are known to God.* ** 

13. That I may walk before God — i.e., " under His gracious observation. 
Compare Gen. xvii. 1. In the light of the living. The clear daylight, which 
illuminates the earth — Compare Job xxxiii. 30; elsewhere, in the land of the 
living— Tsalm. xxvii. 13.** — Hengstenherg, 
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of some more general constrnction. Hengstenberg, who considers it to 
refer to the subject of the Psalms,^ remarks : " All in ^hich the expression 
occurs, rise np to God, amid the vexation which the oppression of the world 
pi-epares for the children of the kingdom ; in Psalm Ixxv. indeed, in the form 
of praise, behind which however the prayer is concealed. The three sno- 
cpssire Psalms in which the de8t/r(yy not occurs, refer to the times of Saul. 
Wiia:; can be more natural than the supposition that it was the maxim which 
David resolved in his heart during precisely that period ?" Others suppose 
tlie words to designate some musical accompaniment, or to have been the 
commencement of a song, according to the manner of which the Psalm was 
to be chanted. •* There are two instances recorded of David's taking refuge 
in a cave ; the first in the cave of AduUam, the second in the wilderness of 
Engedi. Tlie matter of this Psalm agrees very well with his circumstances at 
Engedi, but not with the narrative of his concealment at Adullam, where he 
was protected by a considerable force under his own command, and was in 
no immediate danger of attack from Saul." — Phillips ab. " The Psalm 
contains thoughts appropriate to a cave. In the cave all is darkness, no 
snn nor moon shines in it ; to abide in such a place is for a poor persecuted 
man the symbol of his whole condition (compare Heb. xi. 38) ; but amidst the 
cave-darkness there appears for the righteous a light from the Lord which 
oondncts them to the hope of salvation." — Hengstenherg. On the transition 
which this Psalm exhibits, from prayer in the midst of distress, to the most 
elevated expressions of thanksgiving and praise, see remarks on Psalm xxviii. 

1 BE merciful unto me, God, be merciful unto me : 
For my soul trusteth in thee : 

Yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge. 
Until these calamities be overpast. 

2 I will cry unto God most high ; 

Unto God that performeth all things for me. 
8 He shall send from heaven, and save me 
From the reproach of him that would swallow me up. Selah. 
God shall send forth his mercy and his truth. 

Psalm Ivii. 2. In conformity with the Babbinical story, that David 
escaped the notice of Saul in the cave of Engedi by means of a spider^s web 
at the entrance, which led Saul to conclude that the cave was unfrequented, 
the Chaldee thus paraphrases this verse : " I will cry unto God most high 
and mighty, who commanded a spider to make in the cave a web for me." 

3. He shall send, Sfc. This expression is generally explained as equivalent 
to, hs shall send or 'put forth his hamd, but the ellipsis may perhaps be better 
supplied by aid or help. In the next sentence we have the same expression 
completed : Ood shall send forth his mercy and his truth. From the reproach ; 
it seems better with the old versions and^the marginal rendering to construe 
this as a verb, supplying the copulative conjunction: and put to reproach him 
that would swaUow me vjp. 
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4 My soul u among lions : 

And Die even among them that are set on fire, 

Even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 

And their tongue a sharp sword. 
6 Be thou exalted, God, ahove the heavens ; 

Let thy glory he above all this earth. 

6 They have prepared a net for my steps ; 
My soul is bowed down : 

They have digged a pit before me. 

Into the midst whereof they are fallen themselves. Selah. 

7 My heart is fixed, God, 
My heart is fixed : 

I will sing and give praise. 

8 Awake up, my glory ; 
Awake, psaltery and harp : 
I myself will awake early. 

9 I will praise thee, Lobd, among the people : 
I will sing unto thee among the nations. 

10 For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, 
And thy truth unto the clouds. 

11 Be thou exalted, God, above the heavens : 
Let thy glory be above all the earth. 



4. My soulf i;e., my life or person, is among lions, and I He even, among thctn 
that are set on Jure, even the sons of men. " I lie among men burning witb 
rage." — Boothroyd. The old versions vary both from the present Hebre^wr 
und from each other in this verse. 

7. My hewrt is fixed. The ancient versions support the marginal renderins? 
— pi'epa/red, that is, to give thee praise. 

8. My glory, i.e,, my soul. — See on Psalm xvi. 9. Awalce, psaltery and hotrp. 
** The orientals often speak to iuaAimate objects as if they had intelligence. 

Thus, a strolling musician, before he begins to play in your presence, «ays, 
* Arise, arise ! my harp, before this great king ! play sweetly in his hearix4^, 
and well shalt thou be rewarded.* " — Roberts's Oriental Illustrations. In^yself 
loiU awake ea/rly ; literally, J will awalcen the momvrig or dawn; a bi^bly 
poetical expression, which Milton and others have borrowed. "Cheerly 
ruuse the slumbering mom.*' — L' Allegro. B.C.B. 
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PSALM LVm. 

To the chief Masician. Al-taschith, Kichtam [or, Destroy not, A golden 

Pfiolm] of David. 

" This Psalm is of similar character and contents to those of tbe pre- 
ceding and following, which have respect to David's relations in the Sanline 
period." — Hengstenherg. ** It is a strong and bitter invective against iniqni- 
tons and precipitate judges ; and may have allnsion to Sanl's hasty condem- 
nation and slaughter of the priests of Nob. — 1 Sam. xxii." — Boothroyd, 

1 DO ye indeed speak righteousness, congregation ? 
Do ye judge uprightly, ye sons of men ? 

2 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness ; 

Ye weigh the violence of your hands in the earth. 
8 The wicked are estranged from the womh : 

They go astray as soon as they he horn, speaking lies. 
4 Their poison is like the poison of a serpent : 

They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear ; 
6 Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 

Charming never so wisely. 

Psalm Iviii. 1, Doye indeed speak righteousness (or dispense justice), congre- 
gation. The meaning of the Hebrew word is donbtfnl. It is rendered by the old 
translators as a particle, then ; by others, dumb. — Is justice indeed dumb ? will 
ye speak it? or, are ye dnimb as regards speaking righteousness ? bat the sense 
given by our translators — congregation, that ia, faction, or bomd of evil coun- 
sellors — seems on the whole preferable, forming a parallel with sons of men in 
the next line. 

2. Some critics, considering that working is appropriate to the hand, not 
to the heoH, conjecture that the verbs in this verse have been transposed, 
bat working in heot/rt is equivalent to contriving or devising, and involves no 
inconsistency. Ye weigh, &c., weigh out or dispense. ** Though in their 
hands they hold the scales of justice, yet in their use of them they were 
balances of injustice and violence."— A, Clarke. 

4, 5. " Adder or a^, Heb., pethen, is no doubt the bceten of the Arabians, 
which M. Forskal describes as spotted with black and white, about a foot in 
length, nearly half-an-inch thick, oviparous, and its bite almost instant 
death. It is the aspic of the ancients, and is so called by the literati of 
Cyprus, though the common people call it kon/phe, deaf. That serpents 
might be charmed or rendered harmless was well known to the ancients. 
Virgil and many others state the fact." — B.CB. For illustrations on the 
sabject of charming serpents see Dr. A. Clarke, Kitto*s lUv^roited CommenioAry, 
Boberts*8 Oriental Ilhisfn-aitions, ^fc. . . 

o 
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6 Break their teeth, God, in their mouth : 

Break oat the great teeth of the young lions, Lord. 

7 Let them melt away as waters which run continually : 
When he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be 

as cut in pieces. 

8 As a snail which melte.th, let every one of them pass away : 
LiJce the untimely birth of a woman, 

That they may not see the sun. 

9 Before your pots can feel the thorns, 

He shall take them away as with a whirlwind, both living, 
and in his wrath. 
10 The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : 



6. From the teeth of serpents, with which thej inflict a wonnd on their 
victim, and inject their poison into it, and which the charmers are ac- 
castomed to break, the metaphor changes to those of Uons, The verb and 
noun in the second line are not the same as in the former, and the variation 
may be better preserved by rendering, Strike out the tusks of the young lions, 
Lord ! the large canine teeth with which the animal seizes and tears his 
prey. The Psalmist prays in this and the following verses, that his 
enemies, or the wicked, may be deprived of *their power of inflicting injury, 
and their evil designs rendered abortive. 

7. When he hendeth Ms how to shoot, &c. The necessity for supplying the 
last four words is questionable, for though the preceding verb signifies 
strictly to tread in order to hend the how, yet it probably admits also of a 
sense applicable to the wrrow, as aim or ddrect. When he admeth his arrows, 
let them he as cut off, i.e., deprived of points, and so blunted and innocuous. 

9. The last clause of this verse appears to refer to the thorns just before 
mentioned. There is nothing in the original answering to in his, and. the 
word rendered wrath may signify ready to hum, or dried, in contradistinction 
to living or green. Thus the verse will stand, Bc/orc your pots feel the thorns, 
whether green or dry, the whirlwind shall sweep them away, " Oftentimes it 
happens to travellers in the deserts, whilst they are engaged in preparing 
food for themselves, that a tempest suddenly arises and eztingxushes the fire 
kindled £:>r cooking, and disperses and destroys the whole apparatus em- 
ployed. From this a figure is borrowed for representing the swiftness of 
the destruction which shoald come on the wicked" and frustrate their evil 
designs. — PhilUps. 

10. The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance,' "becauBe of the 
manifestation given in it of the judgment and righteousness of God." — 
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He shall wash his feet in the hlood of the wicked. 
11 So that a man shall. say, 

Verily there is a reward for the righteous : 
Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

PSALM LIX. 

To the chief Masioian. Al-taschith, Michtam [^or, Destroy not, A golden 
Psalm] of David ; when Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill him. 

The occasion of this Fsalm, according to the title, were the circnmstances 
narrated in 1 Sam. xix. : " Sanl, having failed to smite him with a javelin, 
caused the house of David to be sorronnded, with orders to kill him when- 
ever he might come out. David was delivered through the artifice of his 
wife Michal, but this transaction formed the commencement of his long- 
continued flight, during which he ha^ to encounter .unheard of dangers, and 
to endure nameless sufTerings. According to David's manner, the refMrenoes 
to the event in the Psalm itself are very general, and most of the relations 
belong to the whole Sauline period. Many modem expositors reject the 
superscription. Those who do so wander hither and thither, and each one 
excogitates his own hypothesis, and satisfies himself." — Hengstenherg. The 
main objection rests on the use of the word heathen in verses 5 and 8, which 
seems to point to national rather than personal enemies ; but the inference 
thus drawn from a single expression, and that admitting of an explanation 
consistent with the title (see on verse 5), is not sufficient to outweigh the 
evidence afforded by the latter, and by the general tenor of the Psalm. The 
AUaschith in this instance seems not inappropriate to the escape of David 
himself from the threatened destruction — see on Psalm Ivii. The Psalm is 
divided by 8elah into three parts. The first (verses 1-5) contains in general 
tenns a prayer for deliverance from the machinations of unprovoked enemies, 
who in the second part (6-13) are brought more distinctly into view under 
the image of rapacious dogs, prowling about after their prey j but the prayer 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I !■ I ■■■■■! 

Hengstenherg, " The washing his footsteps in the blood of the wicked implies 
victory, and ^alludes to the practice of pursuing the vanquished over the 
battle field ; the pursuers necessarily, as it were, dipping their feet in the 
bloqd of the slain with which the ground is covered." — Phillips, "It is not," 
remai'ks Amdt, " to be understood literally, as if the fearers of God must 
avenge themselves by the shedding of blood, or have pleasure therein, but so 
that if they entreat vengeance of God, God wonderfully vindicates their 
cause. When Saul fell upon his sword, sore pressed by the Philistines, that 
was God's vengeance, and David bathed his feet in the blood of the wicked, 
and incurred no guilt by Saul's destruction. When Ahab was shot in the 
battle, so that his blood ran through his chariot and the dogs licked it, that 
also was God's vengeance, and the prophet Elias bathed his feet in the blood 
of the wicked." 

o2 
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of faith is matured into a certain conviction of their discomfitore. The third 
part represents the Becnrity enjoyed by the Psahnist nnder the Divine pro- 
tection. The description of his enemies at the commencement of the second 
part, and the succeeding expression of confidence in Ood's protection, to 
verse 11, may be termed '* the bnrden of the song/' the recnrrence of which, 
bat with considerable variety in the amplification, constitutes the concluding 
part. — See Jehh. 

1 DELIYEB me from mine enemies, my God : 
Defend me from them that rise up against me. 

2 Deliyer me from the workers of udqnity, 
And saye me from bloody men. 

8 For, lo, they lie in wait for my sonl, ' 
The mighty are gathered against me ; 
Not /or my transgression, nor for my sin, Lord. 

4 They ran and prepare themselves ¥rithoat my fault : 
Awake to help me, and behold. 

5 Thou therefore, Lobd God of hosts, the God of Israel, 
Awake to visit all the heathen : 

Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors. Selah. 

6 They return at evening : 
They make a noise like a dog. 
And go round about the city. 

7 Behold, they belch out with their mouth : . 
Swords are in their lips : 

Psalm lix. 3. They lie in wait for my sovl-, or life. " Compare 1 Sam. xix. 11. : 
' And Michal, his wife, said to David, If thoa deliver not thy sonl this night, 
4)0-morrow thou shalt be slain.' '* — -Hengstenberg. 

5. The heathen. Some suppose Saal and his adherents to be thns 
designated for their impiety, bnt there seems no authority for the nse of the 
Hebrew word in this way. In the singpilar, indeed, it is not nnfreqnently 
applied to the Israelites as a nation, or as a company of people ; but in the 
plural, in which form it occurs here, it denotes the nations of the world at large 
or the heathen as distiuguished from Israel. The import of the present 
passage appears to be : Thou who judgest all nations wilt not acquit the 
wicked transgressors, or those who practise treacherous wickedness, among 
thy professed people. So verse 8 may also be explained, understanding cm 
before the second line. 

7. Who doth heour ? This is generally regarded, as it is by our translators, 
as said by the wicked : Who [awy they"] iath hear and judge us ? but it may be 
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For who, say tJiey, doth hear ? 

8 Bat thou, Lobd, shalt laugh at them ; 
Thon shalt have all the heathen in derision. 

9 Because of his strength will I wail npon thee : 
For God is my defence. 

10 The God of my mercy shall prevent me : 

God shall let me see my desire upon mine enemies. 

11 Slay them not, lest my people forget : 
Scatter them by thy power ; 

And bring them down, Lobd onr shield. 

12 For the sin of their mouth and the words of their lips, 
Let them even be taken in their pride : 

And for cursing and lying which they speak. 

13 Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they may 

not he : 
And let them know that God ruleth in Jacob 
Unto the ends of the earth. Selah. 

14 And at evening let them return ; 
And let them make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 

15 Let them wander up and down for meat, 
And grudge if they be not satisfied. 

taken as a complaint of the Psaknist : Who is there to hear their reproaches, 
and vindicate my character ? 

9. The reading of the ancient versions. My strength, gives the clearer 
^ sense, — my strength, I vnU wait upon thee. If we adhere to the received 

text, the import of the line appears to be : For a defence from the strength 
of the enemy I will wait upon thee. 

10. The Ood of m/y mercy shall prevent me, i.e., come to my help. — See on 
Psalm xzi. 3. Qod shall let me see [niy deevre"], or make me to looTc vpon mine 
enemies. — See on Psalm liv. 7. 

11. Slay them not, i.e., immediately. Let the warning to be deduced troja 
their example have its full effect. 

14, 15. There seems an incongruity in these verses taken in immediate 
connection with the preceding, which denounces the extermination of the 
wicked ; but this disappears on viewing them (as above remarked) as com- 
mencing another division of the Psalm, by reiterating the character of the 
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16 But I will sing of thy power ; 

Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning : 
For thou hast been my defence and refuge in the day of my 
trouble. 

17 Unto thee, my strength, will I sing : 

For God is my defence, and the God of my mercy. 

PSALM LX. 

To the chief Masician upon Shnshan-edath. Hichtam [ovy A golden PsaZm] 
of David, to teach ; when he strove with Aram-naharaim and with Aram- 
zobah, when Joab returned, and smote of Edom in the valley of Salt twelve 
thousand. 

Shusham is the same word, bnt in the singular form, as Shushjain/nim, in the 
title of Psalm zlv., where see note. Eduth ; the two words in the Hebrew 
may signify literaUy, the-Lily of Testimony, and may be the designation of an 

Psalmist's enemies already g^ven. The verbs here are in the same form as 
in verses 6 and 7, and there seems no good reason for not observing a like 
uniformity in translation : And at evening they return, or will return, ^c, Sfc. 
The substitution of stwy aVrnight for grudge in verse 15 is not only supported 
by the ordinary use of the Hebrew verb, but seems requisite to complete the 
shading of the poetic colouring in connection with evening in the preceding, 
and morning in the following verse. " The fancy, occupied \nth images of 
future prosperity, will dwell with special delighton the morning, and conceive 
of this as the time of an uninterrupted prosperity," and it '* is not uncom- 
monly mentioned in connection with salvation, because it presents an image 
of that. To the enemies the Psalmist assigns the everdng and the night, 
because their lot is a matter of dakkness ; but he himself sings praise to Grod 
in the m(yming, because his lot is a morning." — Hengstenherg. To ap- 
propriate fully the metaphors here employed, we must turn to the usages of . 
the East, where dogs, having no particular masters, are obliged to wander up 
and down for meat, and retaining much of their native habits as beasts of 
prey, they do this chiefly by night, being in general dozy and inactive during 
the day. In their night prowlings they effectually clear the streets of 
whatever offal or carrion may be in them, being in fact the only scavengers ; 
and their want of squeamish appetites is evinced to an extent that would 
alone well account for all the abhorrent allusions which the Scriptures con- 
tain. They refuse scarcely anything, except crude vegetables, capable of 
mastication, and yet are for ever lean, hungry, and unsatisfied. Their nightly 
bowlings are truly hideous. — See Kitto's Illustrated Commentary, Burden's 
Oriental Customs, 
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instrament resembling a lily in form, and perhaps devoted to sacred subjects. 
To teach may " point to the national character of the Psalm," and " intimate 
that it was intended to be tanght to the people." — Hengstenberff, The 
narrative to which the title refers is contained in 2 Sam. viii. 3-13, 
1 Ghron. xviii. 3-12 ; and Psalin xliv., which presents some striking coin- 
cidences of expression with the present, has been supposed to refer to the 
same events. — See note there. " The sons of Korah," says Hengstenberg, 
" sang in the midst of misery, probably whilst David was absent at the 
Euphrates ; David followed them after succour had been in some measure 
obtained." " According to 2 Sam. viii. 12-14, the expedition against 
Edom followed immediately after the termination of the war with the 
Syrians. Aram-naha/rainiy i.e., Syria of the two rivers, or Mesopotamia, is not 
spoken of in the narrative of this war, but only Aram of Zohah ; we learn, 
however, from the account of David's second Syrian expedition, that David, 
when he had to do with Aram of Zobah, had also necessarily to do with the 
Mesopotamians, inasmuch as the King of Zobah, Hadarezar, whose situation 
cannot be exactly fixed, but is generally supposed to lie between the 
Euphrates and the Orontes, towards the N.E. of Damascus, held the kings 
of Mesopotamia in a sort of vassalage.— See 2 Sam. x. 16, 19." — Hengstenberg, 
The discrepancy in the two accounts with regard to the numbers slain, stated 
here as 12,000 and in the history 18,000, Yarchi explains by saying, " that 
Abishai first slew 6,000 and afterwards Joab 12,000 when he returned from 
smiting Syria, making the total number 18,000." — Philli'ps. This Psalm is 
divided by 8elah into t'^o parts, "the first (verses 1-4), elegiac; the second 
(verses 5-12), triumphant." — Jelib. The former has been applied to the 
intestine commotions in which the country was involved during the latter 
years of the reign of Saul, and the early ones of that of David, but the 
language employed seems rather to indicate a sudden and unexpected 
disaster, and may refer to some defeat experienced previously to the victories 
recorded in the narratives. — See on Psalm xliv. 



1 GOD, thou hast cast us off, 

Thou hast scattered us, thou hast been displeased ; 
Oh tnm thyself to as again. 

2 Thoa hast made the earth to tremble ; 
Thou hast broken it : " 

Heal the breaches thereof; for it shaketh. 
8 Thou hast showed thy people hard things : 

Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment. 

Psalm Ix. 2. Thou ha^ made the earth [or Zcwid], to tremble. A poetic figure 
taken from an earthquake, to represent the ravages of war or national 
convulsions. 

3. The wine of astonishment ; literally, the wine of reeling ^ or intoxication; 
a figure not unfrequently employed by the prophets to describe the over- 
powering effects of the Divine judgments. The sense here would not inaptly 
be expressed in homely English phraseology, thou hast staggered us. 
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4 Thou hast given a banner to them that feared thee, 
That it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah. 

5 That thy beloved may be delivered ; 
Save with thy right hand, and hear me. 

6 God hath spoken in his holiness ; 

I will rejoice, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 

7 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine ; 
Ephraim also is the strength of mine head ; 
Judah is my lawgiver ; 

4. Some nnderstand the harmer to denote David himself, as a king given 
by God, to whom his people look as to a banner or ensign, and follow his 
leadings ; but it may rather be taken in a more simple and general sense, 
as descriptive of the Lord's favour and guidance, and the pledge of His troth 
or faithfulness to His people, and their fidelity to Him. It has been cus- 
tomary with some eastern sovereigns to send to their feudatory princes, 
with their titles, a banner which was always carried ^before them while they 
preserved their allegiance. The delivexy of a banner seems also to have 
involved an obligation on the part of the giver to protect those to whom it 
was given. — See Kitto*8 Ilhistrated Commentcmf. Dr. A, Cla/rke, in loc. 
" This verse," remarks Jebb, " forms a note of preparation for moderating 
into a more joyful key, as if he had said — Shall that banner be displayed in 
vain ?" to which the rest of the Fsalm is responsive — No! it is the pledge 
of our deliverance and our triumphs, and rejoicing in the promises of Grod, 
I will maintain possession of what He has given me, and even achieve 
further conquests. — See on Psalm cviii. 6-13. 

5. Thy heUyved, " David means both himself, whose name signifies 
heloved, and the Israelites, to whom God hath shown distinguishing regard." 
— Boothroyd, 

6-8. " The Psalmist founds his hope of having his prayer (verse 5) answered, 
on the Divine promise. The reference is to the general aspect of the assur- 
ances given in the Pentateuch, as to the possession of the land of Canaan, 
in its widest extent, and as to victory over hostile neighbours. As far as 
regards the first of these, he has particularly in his eye the blessing of 
Jacob in Gen. xliz. 33 ; and, as regards the latter, the prophecies of Ba- 
laam." — JSen^stenherg. Qod hath spoken in his hoUness (therefore), I will 
rejoice. What follows would be unsuitable considered as directly spoken 
by God, but the substance of what He has spoken is given, though 
in an indirect form. "We may gather what it was from the reply, 
as grounded on it^ which is made by the people: — God has given to me 
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8 Moab is my washpot ; 

Over Edom will I cast out my shoe : 
Philistia, triumph thou because of me. 



g^loriona promises, which, as the Holy One, separated from all created and 
finite beings, and therefore above all deceit and change (compare Num. 
xxiii. 19) He mnst fulfil ; and, on the ground of them, I will rejoice, ^c" 
The Psalmist names " in succession several particular places, objects, and 
tribes, which together make up a description of the whole land : Shechem 
on the one side Jordan, Succoth on the other; in manifest reference to 
Gfen. zxxiii. 17, 18, where Jacob, in returning from Mesopotamia, first settles at 
Succoth, where he builds a house ; and afterwards goes to Shechem, where 
he builds an altar. The Psalmist sees in that action of Jacob a type and 
pledge of the occupancy of the land by his posterity." In the succeeding 
enumeration, Gilead (the portion of Beuben and Gad) and Manasseh de- 
signate the eastern or trans- Jordanic district; and Ephraim^ formerly 
the ruling tribe (see on Psalm Ixzviii.) and Judah, the present royal 
tribe, represent the western region of the now consolidated kingdom of 
David. Ephrmm is the strength of mine head. Ephraim is signalized both 
by Jacob and Moses as a powerful and numerous tribe — Gen. xlviii. 19, 
Dent, xxziii. 17. Judah is my loAvgiver, This expression evidently alludes 
to the blessing of Jacob — Gen. xlix. 10. In verse 8 the Psalmist turns to 
the dominion of Israel over the neighbouring nations. Moab is my wash-pot, 
or basin, is expressive of the state of ignominious bondage to which David 
reduced the Moabites. — See 2 Sam. viii. 2. The vessel used for washing the 
feet was a dishonourable vessel. Herodotus relates (b. ii., c. 172) that 
Amasis, king of Egypt, having set up an image made from a golden foot- 
bath, thus addressed the people who flocked to adore it : — " This image wafl 
formed from a wash-pot which lately we used for the vilest purposes ; then 
we cleaned our feet in it, anon, we reverently worship it. Now it has 
happened to me as to this vessel ; once, indeed, I was one of the people, but 
now I am your king. Then I enjoin you to honour and regard me." Over, 
or on Edom vnll I cast out my shoe. Keeping in view the idea of washing 
the feet, the Psalmist compares the subjugation of the Edomites to the 
condition of a menial, to whom his master casts the shoe which he has pulled 
off, for the purpose of carrying it away, or cleaning it. Some commentators 
refer to Deut. xxv. 9, and Buth iv. 7, neither of which is quite appropriate. 
In the former, the shoe is taken from its owner in token of degradation, 
and in the latter, the action of taking it off and giving it to another is sym- 
bolical of surrendering a right. A more apposite illustration is afforded by 
Matt. iii. 11, and the parallel passages, where John the Baptist declares 
himself unworthy to bear or unloose the shoes of the Messiah — i.e., to per- 
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9 Who will bring me into the strong city ? 
Who will lead me into Edom ? 

10 Wilt not thou, God, which hadst cast ns off ? 

And thou, God, which didst not go oat with onr armies ? 

11 Give us help from trouble : 
For vain is the help of man. 

12 Through God we shall do valiantly : 

For he it is that shall tread down our enemies. 

form, the lowest office for Him. PhiUstiaf triumph thou because of me. In 
Psalm cviii. 9, Over Philistia will I triumph. The yariation in the Hebrew 
is mnch less than appears in our version, consisting solely in the person of 
the verb. The preposition which in both places commences the line, and 
will admit of various significations, may be construed simply as such, or as 
including the personal particle 7»i€, in which case it may be rendered as in 
the present Psalm, BecoAise of we, or for me, Philistia trvwnvph, or shout — 
i.e., acknowledge me thy conqueror ; or, as in the margin. Over mc triumph l 
speaJdng ironically. But it seems better to take it as in Psalm cviii., simply 
as the preposition in connection with Philistia : Over Philistia triumph, or 
raise the shout of i/ri\vmph — the Psalmist addressing the people. So the 
Ghaldee paraphrases — " Over Philistia shout, O congregation of Israel." The 
rest of the old versions read both Psalms the same ; the Syriac, ** Over Philistia 
I will shout;" Septuagint and others, " The PhUistines are made subject to 
me," which is no doubt the sense intended. 

9. Who will bring me into the strong city ? The next line indicates that a 
city of the Edomites is intended, most probably Selah, their capital, which 
is mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 7, in connection with the valley of Salt, and 
was probably contiguous to it. Its name in Hebrew, Selah, and in Greek 
Petra—i.e.f the rock, and the ruins of its former greatness which the re- 
searches of recent travellers have brought to light, strikingly verify the 
Psalmist's epithet of the strong city. — See Keith on the Prophecies, or Kitto's 
BihUcal CyclopcBdia. 

10. The difference in this verse as it stands here, and in Psalm cviii., is 
only in translation. It may more properly be rendered without any sup- 
plementary words : — 

Didst not thou, God, cast us off ? 

And wentest not forth, O God, with our hosts, (or, armies,) 

Or, But wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our hosts P 

Thus reiterating the plaintive strain of verse 1 of the present Psalm, but 
indicating a hope of its reversal, which is more fully expressed in the 
oonduding verse. 
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PSALM LXI. 

To the chief Musician upon Neginah. A Psalm of David. 

Some suppose that this Psalm was composed when David was driven by 
Absalom's rebellion beyond Jordan, and from the sanctuary of God. On 
Neginah, see Psalm iv. 

1 HEAR my cry, God ; 
Attend unto my prayer. 

2 From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee. 
When my heart is overwhelmed : 

Lead me to the rock that is higher than I. 
8 For thou hast heen a shelter for me, 
And a strong tower from the enemy. 

4 I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever : 

I will trust in the covert of thy wings. Selah. 

5 For thou^ God, hast heard my vows : 

Thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear thy name. 

6 Thou wilt prolong the king's life : 
And his years as many generations. 



Psalm Ixi. 2. From the end of the ewrth, ^c. " I believe thou art omni- 
present, and canst and wilt hear prayer from whatever place it be offered. 
Therefore if I be even at the. end of the earth I will call upon thee when my 
heart is greatly oppressed, for I know that thou alone canst succour me." — 
Phillips, The words, however, may be rendered from the extremity of the 
Uund, and, on the supposition stated above, would thus describe literally 
David's position at the time of uttering them, and the subsequent verses his 
confident hope of returning to the tabernacle and to his kingdom, corre- 
sponding with Psalm xlii. 2, 6, which is considered to have been composed on 
the same occasion. Lead me to the rock wMch is higher them I. A place of 
refnge and security, but above my power to attain without thy help. 

6. Literally, Thov, wilt a^ days to the danfs of the hmg, Ms years a>s genera- 
tion and generation. Though David, as we read in 1 Ghron. zziz. 28, " died 
in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour," yet these words in their 
full import must refer to the perpetuity of his kingdom or posterity, and 
especially in the person of the Messiah. So the Targum paraphrases them — 
" Days upon days wilt thou add to the King Messiah i his years as the gene- 
rationB of this world, and the generations of the world to come." 
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7 He shall abide before God for ever : 

Oh prepare mercy and truth, which may preserve him. 

8 So will I sing praise nnto thy name for ever, 
That I may daOy perform my vows. 

PSALM LXn. 

To the chief Musician, to Jedaihim. A Fsahn of David. 

JediUhun is mentioned (1 Ghron. xvi. 41, txv, 1,) as one of those 
appointed by David to praise Grod with instruments of music ; also in title 
of Fsahn xxxiz., where see note : bnt the Hebrew preposition affixed to the 
word here, and in Psalm Izzvii. v^pon, not to Jeduthnn, seems rather to indicate 
some instrument named after, and probably invented by him. " This Psahn 
is one altogether of thanksgiving ; there is no prayer. The subject is con- 
fidence in the Divine protection. Its construction is most regular, consisting 
of three parts, marked by Selah. In each part there is an address to men, 
in each a reference to the Justice and mercy of God. The poem opens Tvith 
the expression of confidence in God, ' the burden of the song :' and the second 
part repeats the like sentiment, but, as usual, in a higher strain, and the 
Psalmist is urged by his personal experience of the Divine presence to invite 
the people to share in his happy feelings." — Jehh. " In the third strophe, he 
first rejects all other objects of confidence, and then turns in conclnsion 
towards God, as the only steadfast ground of hope." — Hengstenherg. 

1 TRULY my soul waiteth upon God : 
From him cometh my salvation. 

2 He only is my rock and my salvation ; 

He is my defence ; I shall not be greatly moved. 
8 How long will ye imagine mischief against a man ? 
Ye shall be slain all of you : 
As a bowing wall shcdl ye be, and as a tottering fence. 

7. 0, propa/re, §Cc, ; more correctly, order, or appoint that mercy and triUh 
may preserve him. 

Psalm Ixii. 1. Truly , ^c. ; rather, only upon Ood my aoiil woAteth^ or 
reposeth. The same particle occurs six times in the course of the Psalm, 
and is rendered only, except in this and the ninth verse. " This frequent 
repetition is sufficient to point it out as the soul of the.Psalm. Only in God 
does my soul find rest, because He only is my helper, when mine enemies are 
only considering how they may destroy me." — Hengstenherg. And all con- 
fidence in man, or trust in riches, whether lawfully or unlawfully acquired, 
is only vanity. 

3. Te shall he slain, ^e. The verb may be more suitably rendered, Te 
shall he shattered in pieces, or destroyed, connecting with what follows with- 
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4 They only consalt to cast him down from his excellency : 
They delight in lie^ : 
They hless with their mouth, 
But they curse inwardly. Selah. 

6 My soul, wait thou only upon God ; 
For my expectation is from him. 

6 He only is my rock and my salvation : 
He is my defence ; I shall not he moved. 

7 In God is my salvation and my glory : 

The rock of my strength, and my refrige, is in God. 

8 Trust in him at all times ; ye people, 
Pour out your heart before him ; 
God is a refuge for us. Selah. 

9 Surely men of low degree are vanity. 
And men of high degree are a lie : 

To he laid in the balance, 
They are altogether lighter than vanity. 
10 Trust not in oppression. 

And become not vain in robbery : 

If riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 



ont supplying the words shall ye he ; bnt it seems more in harmony with the 
context to constme it (as is done by all ' the old and some modem trans> 
lators), in the cLctive sense. 

How long will ye plot against or assail a man ? 
Will ye shatter him in pieces, all of you. 
As a bowing wall, a tottering fence P 

That is, Will ye combine to take advantage of his weakened condition to 
effect his ntter rain ? 

4. They only consult to east doivn from his excellency — " the man spoken of 
in verse 3. If this Psalm were composed with any reference to the Ab- 
salomio - insnrrection, the whole passage wonld suit very well the case of 
Absalom and Ahithophel, and their companions, who consulted how they 
could expel David from his throne, and so deprive him of his royal dignity." 
— PhilU^s, 

9. Svrely, ^c. ; rather, men of low degree a/re only vamty, see on verse 1. 
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11 God hath spoken once ; 
Twice haye I heard this ; 
That power heUmgeth nnto God. 

12 Also unto thee, Lobd, hehngeth mercy : 

For thou renderest to every man according to his work. 

PSALM LXIIL 

A Psalm of Bavid, when he was in the wilderness of Jndah. 

According to the titlOj^ David composed this Psalm when he was in the 
wilderness of Judah, or, as several of the old versions read, the vjildemas oj 
Idwmea, The wilderness of Judah comprehended the eastern region of the 
portion allotted to that tribe, stretching along the whole of the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, and bordering southward on the land of Edom ; whence it 
might also be called, perhaps in an extended sense, the wilderness of Idmnea. 
David took refuge, during the Sauline persecution, in various parts of that 
district (1 Sam. xxii. 6 ; zziii. 14, 15, 24, 25 ;) and there also he tarried on 
his flight from Absalom, before crossing the Jordan — 2 Sam. zv. 23 ; zvii. 16. 

11. Dr. A. Gkurke remarks — " Except some of the ancient versions, almost 
every translation and commentary has missed the sense and meaning of this 
verse, of which the true version is this : — Once heath Qod apokeny these two 
things ha/ve I hecvrd. Now what are the two things he had heard ? 1st. That 
strength is the Lord*8 — i,e,. He is the origin of power. 2nd. And to thee^ 
Lordf is mercy — i.e.. He is the fountain of mercy. These, then, are the two 
grand truths that the law, yea, that the whole revelation of God, declares 
through every page." The grammatical construction, however, and a like 
form of expression in Job xxxiii. 14, and xl. 5, seem decisive in favour of the 
common translation. Once conveys sometimes the idea of immutable or 
vrrevocobble, as Psalm Ixxxix. 85 ; and once and twice is a Hebraism for several 
or many times. " Pointing to the warning contained in verses 9 and 10, and 
at the same time laying the basis of the exhortation of verse 8, the PsaUniBt 
says that God is mighty in opposition to everything of an earthly character, 
and intimates that this is a truth which God had again and again impressed 
deeply upon his heart. To this word of God he adds a second, which seems 
to supplement it. Next to power, according to which God, and Ckxl alone, 
can help, He has kmdness or love, according to which He will help. These 
two positions form the strong pillars on which the confidence of the righteous 
depends." — Hengstenherg, For tJiou renderest, Sfc. Some translate the 
particle though, or yet, which is more suitable to yrhBiimmediaieVy precedes; 
but in reference to the two preceding positions conjointly, fiyr is quite appro- 
priate. In Gk>d's judgment of men. His power and mercy are both exem- 
plified. 
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As David, in verse 11, styles himself king, a title which, though anointed by 
Samnel, he does not appear to have assumed during Saul's lifetime, the 
Psalm must be referred to the latter occasion, unless we understand the 
words in verse 11 as explained in B.G.B. — *' David shall come to the king- 
dom, according to the promise of Grod." This, however, seems a strained 
interpretation ; and the allusion to the sanctuary, in verse 2, accords better 
with the latter period, when David had deposited the ark in the tabernacle 
of Mount Zion, and instituted there the various services appertaining to the 
public worship. There is also a striking coincidence of expression which 
tends to confirm this view j the word thvrstyi or, as in the margin, wea/ry, 
in verse 1, occurring three times in the narrative of David's flight from 
Absalom, where it ia said that Ziba brought wine " fqr such as were faint 
(same word in the Hebrew) in the wilderness," and that the king and the 
people came weary and refreshed themselves (2 Sam. xvi. 2, 14) ; and again, 
on arriving at Mahanaim, Shobi and others brought refreshments, because 
the people were hungry, and thirsty, and weary in the wilderness — ^xvii. 29. 

1 GOD, thou art my God ; 
Early will I seek thee : 
My soul thirsteth for thee, 
My flesh longeth for thee, 

In a dry and thirsty land, where no water is ; 

2 To see thy power and thy glory. 

So a« I have seen thee in the sanctuary. 

8 Because thy lovingkindness is better than life ; 
My lips shall praise thee. 

4 Thus will I hless thee while I live : 
I will lilt up my hands in thy name, 

5 My soul shall he satisfied as with marrow and fatness ; 
And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips : 

6 When I rememher thee upon my bed. 
And meditate on thee in the night watches. 

7 Because thou hast heen my help. 

Therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 

8 My soul foUoweth hard after thee : 
Thy right hand upholdeth me. 

9 But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 

Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 

,^ — ' 

Psalm Ixiii. 1. My flesh — t.c., my hodAf, in connection with soul preceding, 

my whole person, 

9. The phrase, seek my soul, or Hfe, comprehends the idea of destrnction, 
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10 They flhall fall by the sword : 
They shall be a portion for foxes. 

11 Bat the king shall rejoice in God ; 

Every one that sweareth by him shall glory : 

But the mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 

PSALM LXIV. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 

This Psalm is ascribed by the title to David, and bears considerable re- 
semblance to those composed by him during the Sanline period, yet vrith 
rather less of an iTuUvidAial character. Its " fundamental thought is that 
the completion of the wickedness and cunning of the enemies is no ground 
for despair, but rather for joyous hope ; the nearer they are to gaining their 
end, the nearer are they to destruction. To those who have to contend 'with 
such wickedness the Psalmist calls, Lift up yowr hearts" — Hengstenherg, 

without the addition found here. The line may be rendered — They shall he 
destroyed that seek my soul ; or, as the Septuagint and Ynlgate read, with 
the omission of one letter, " In vain they seek my soul. They shall go into the 
lower parts of the earth," the grave, or regions of thexlead ; perhaps alluding 
to the fate of Dathan and Abiram. 

10. Foxes. The jackal, " a peculiar kind of fox, which feeds on dead men, 
and digs them out of their graves in order to devour them. Hence men 
slain in battle, whose bodies are either left unburied, or buried at large in a 
field, may be said to be a portion for such animals." — PMlU^s. 

11 . Every one that sweoA'eth by him. ** To swear by Grod is to acknowledge 
Him as such ; to express faith in Him, and therefore to serve Him as snch." 
— PhiUips. This involves the idea of truth in opposition to those who viter 
falsehood, or acknowledge false gods, in the next line. Some expound it — 
Those who swea/r by the ki/ng ; who maintain their loyalty against the rebels ; 
who speak lies, and calumniate him ; referring in support of this view to 
Gen. xlii. 15, 16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 55 ; 2 Sam. xi. 11 ; xv. 21. But though 
Joseph, when disguising himself from his brethren under the character of 
an Egyptian courtier, swore by the life of Pharaoh, it does not appear that 
an oath by the king was sanctioned or used by the Israelites ; the assevera- 
tion, a« thou Uvest, or as thy soul Iheth, which, in the instances cited, is 
addressed to the king, 'being also employed indiscriminately by one person 
in making a solemn assertion to another, as by Hannah to Eli, 1 Sam. i. 26 ; 
by David to Jonathan, xx. 3 ; by Abigail to David (not then king), xxv. 26 ; 
by Elisha to Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 2, 4, 6. It is equivalent to — What I say is as 
true as that thou art alive, and is usually preceded by, As the Lord Uveth, 
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1 HEAR my voice, God, in my prayer : 
Preserve my life from fear of the enemy. 

2 Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked ; 
From the insurrection of the workers of iniquity. 

8 Who whet their tongue like a sword, 

* And bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even.hiiieT words: 

4 That they may shoot in secret at the perfect : 
Suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not. 

5 They encourage themselves in an evil matter : 
They commune of laying snares privily ; 
They say. Who shall see them ? 

6 They search out iniquities ; 

They accomplish a diligent search : 

Both the inward thought of every one of them, and the 
heart, is deep. 

Psalm Iriv. 1. My pra/yer ; rather, complaint. Hear my voice when I pour 
forth my sorrow or troables. 

3. And hendf ^c. ; " rather^ omitting the words in italics, aim their arrows. 
The verb here implies doing all that was necessary to shoot." — Boothroyd. 
"Bitter words ; hitter may here have the sense of erwenomed, — see on Psalm 
Iviii. 7, in allosion to poisoned arrows. So Luther, " Who sharpen their 
tongue as a sword ; They aim their venomous words as arrows." 

4. And fear not. The Syriac version, and some Hebrew MSS., omitting a 
letter, read cmd are n>ot seen, which forms a more exact parallel with in secret, 
in the previous line. 

5. Who shall see them — i.e., the snares, which they have so artfully con- 
cealed, so as to escape them. 

6. There is some obscurity in the original text, which has occasioned no 
small diversity of interpretation, though more as regards the form of words 
than the general scope of the passage. " We are consumed by that which they 
have thoroughly searched." — Ma/rg, " They have searched out iniquity, and 
they have failed, or exhausted themselves, searching diligently. A man shall 
approach, and the heart is deep." — Sept. and Vulgate, "Thai ransaked wicked- 
nesses, thai failled ransak, and in ransaking." — Old Psalter in Dr. A. Clarke's 
possession. ** They search out iniquities ; they fathom whatever can be fa- 
thomed, even the inward part of man, and the deepest heart :" — French and 
Italian versions — that is, as some explain it, having with all their malicious 
artifice failed to detect anything, in word or deed, whereby to criminate the 
upright man, they arrogate to themselves the power of penetrating into his 
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7 Bat God shall shoot at them with an arrow ; 
Saddenly shall they be wounded. 

8 So they shall make their own tongue to fall iipon them- 

selyes ; 
All that see them shall flee away. 

9 And all men shall fear, 

And shall declare the work of God ; 
For they shall wisely consider of his doing. 
10 The righteous shall be glad in the Lobd, and shall trust in 
him ; 
And all the upright in heart shall glory. 

PSALM LXV. 

To the chief Masician. A Psalm and Song of David. 

On Psahn cmd Song^ in this and the three following titles, see Psalm xlviii. 
It has been a prevailing opinion that David composed this Psalm on retmn 
of plenty after the three years' famine recorded in 2 Sam. zxi. Bishop 
Horsley and others suppose it was designed for a national thanksgiving on 
gathering in the frnits of the earth, to be used at the passover, or at the 
feast of tabernacles. Whether it may or may not have been occasioned by 
any particfdar event, or designed for any special season, it can never be 
deemed oat of season, embracing as it does a vast and comprehensive theme, 
the praise of God for His many blessings, spiritual and temporal, which it 
celebrates, especially in the latter part, in a strain of poetic imagery of sur- 

secret thoughts, impugning his motives, or accusing him of inward wickedness. 
— See Bosemnuller, Most expositors, however, take the searching in the sense 
of inventing or plotting evil, which seems more in harmony with the con> 
text. *' They devise wicked deeds ; we have accomplished the devised project." 
— Qesemus, ''Theyymaginwickednesses,and kepeit secret among themselves, 
every man in the depe of his hearte." — Coverdale. " They search out how to 
do wrong ; they put in practice fully that they have diligently searched out, 
yea, even the secret and bottom of every one of their hearts." — Bishop^ Bible. 
Boothroyd's versionis very good — " They search out iniquitous counsels : By 
diligent search they perfect them : And deep is the heart and mind of every 
one. 

8. They shall make their own tongue, ^c. The reproach they cast upon 
another shall fall back upon themselves. All that see them shall fiee away. 
" Shall be struck with dismay." — Eorsley. 

9. Luther's version gives the sense rather more clearly, though not so 
literally — " And all men who shall see it shall say that God hath done it, and 
ma^k that it is hia work." 
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passing beauty. In verses 6 and 7 the Deity is spoken of in the third 
person, instead of being addressed in the first, as in the preceding and fol- 
lowing verses. The Psalm was probably chanted in alternate chorus, verses 
6 and 7 forming the first, and 12 and 13 the second response. 

1 PRAISE waiteth for thee, God, in Sion : 
And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 

2 thou that hearest prayer. 

Psalm Ixv. 1. Praise waiteth (marg., is silent) for thee, God, in Zion 
" Ainsworth — * Pray se silent wayteth for thee, O God.* The people of the east 
are much given to meditation and silent praise, and sometimes they may be 
seen for hours so completely absorbed as to be insensible to all surrounding 
objects." — Boherts. Luther and others render, " Thou art praised in silence, 
O God, in Zion ;" and this sense is vindicated in a dissertation, De Cultu Dei 
in Sileniio ad Psalmum Ixv. ^illustrandivm ; Leipsic, 1756, by J. J. Boss j who 
** thinks the words refer to the sacred silence which was observed by many 
ancient nations in the worship of their gods,, especially among the Egyptians, 
Indians, Persians, Greeks, and Bomans, as he shows by many testimonies of 
ancient authors. And that such a sacred silence obtained among the Jews 
also he infers from the statement of the Talmud and Maimonides,that when 
the priest burnt incense in the sanctuary, at the time of offering the daily 
sacrifices, there reigned a deep silence. For a.i the in«tant that the priest 
entered into the sanctuary, a bell was rung as a signal that now was the 
time of prayer, at the sound of which all the priests who were in the temple 
retired, and every man composed himself to prayers, which were poured 
forth in silence to God. At that time every noise must cease, the slaying 
of animals, the crash of axes, loud voices, conversations, and other sounds of 
that kind." Bosenmiiller, from whom I have translated the above, adds 
that the sense of calm expectation or trust appears more weighty and elegant 
than a mere allusion to any particular custom. " Silence — praise ; praise 
which has silence for its consequences, or has the effect of allaying that 
tumultuous agitation which prevails in the soul till it* has attained to a 
living knowledge of the glory of God." — Eengstenherg. The word in question 
is a noun, from a root signifying to he silent, quiet, or motionless ; to rest, 
repose, or wait ia tranquil confidence — See Psalm xxxvii. 7; hrii. 1-5. Some, 
as above, understand it here as qualifying praise, or in apposition with it, 
supplying and, ** Trust and songs of praise appertain to thee." — Oesenius. 
Others, with our translators, as expressing the relation of praise to Grod. 
" Praise becometh thee." — Septuagint. " Upon thee, God, praise resteth j 
literally, is the repose of praise." — Horsley. " Praise waiteth on thee, as a 
servant whose duty it is to do as thou commandest." — Boothroyd. 

2. Unto thee shall all flesh come. All are dependent upon God, and ** every 
necessity, every want is, though an unconscious, yet a real coming to Him, 

p 2 
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Unto thee shall all flesh come. 

f 

8 Iniqaities prevail against me : 

As for our transgressions, thou shalt purge iihem away. 
4 Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, 

And causest to approach unto thee. 

That he may dwell in thy courts : 

We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 

Even of thy holy temple. 

6 By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 
God of our salvation ; 

Who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
And. of them that are afar off upon the sea : 

6 Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains ; 
Being girded with power : 

7 Which stilleth the noise of the seas, 
The noise of their waves, 

And the tumult of the people. 

who is the only helper. Compare Psalm oiv. 27, where all the heaaU wait 
wpon Oodf that He rruvy give them their meat in due season ; Job xzxviii. 41, 
where tlie rwoens cry to Qod ; and Gen. xxi. 17, where God hears Ishmael, not 
when he is in prayer, bnt when he is crying. Thus, in verse 5, God is called 
the confidence of dU the ends of the earthj in reference to what He actoallj 
is in Himself, not in reference to His being acknowledged as such." — Heng- 
stenherg. 

8. This verse may be rendered more Gleealj,In%qmties hoAje prevailed over me 
or (as Septnagint and Vulgate read) us; hut thouforgi/oest (literally coveresi) ow 
transffressions, 

6. Terrihle, or wondrous things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, or 
irwpart unto us. The miracles wrought for the Israelites of old, to which the 
Psalmist probably alludes (compare Dent. z. 21), were calculated to fill the 
minds of their enemies with terror, and their own with admiring reverence. 
Both these ideas are embraced in the Hebrew root, as in our own word fear, 
see Terse 8. Them that are iff or off upon the sea ; literally, the sea of them 
that are afar eff — i.e., as the Targnm explains, the islands of the sea, distant 
from the extremities of the continent designated as the ends qf the earth, 

7. And the twnvaU of the people, or, as the tumult of the people, " Thus we 
have a beautiful simile ; God, as the sovereign of nature, stilleth the raging 
waves with more ease than a powerful king suppresses a popular tumult."— 
Boath/royd, 
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8 They also that dwell in the uttermost parts 
Are afraid at thy tokens. 

Thou makest the outgoings of the morning 
And evening to rejoice. 

9 Thou yisitest the earth, and waterest it : 
Thou greatly enrichest it 

With the river of God, which is full of water : 
Thou preparest them com,' 
When thou hast so provided for it. 

10 Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : 
Thou settlest the farrows thereof: 

Thou makest it soft with showers : 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 

11 Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 

8. The iohens of Qod appear, from what follows, to be such as are adapted 
to inspire the mind with reverence rather than terror. The outgnitiga of the 
mommg and evening to rejoice. '* Thd rising and setting son, the morning 
and evening twilight, the invariable sacoession of day and night, are all 
ordained by Thee, and contribute to the happiness and oontinnance of man 
and beast." — B.C.B. By the outgoings of the morning and evening some 
understand the inhabitants of the east and west, as a parallel to those that 
dweU in the uttermost pa/rts. This idea may be comprised in the beantifol 
and comprehensive language of the text, bat not to the exclusion of those 
suggested above. * 

9. And waterest it ; marginal, after thou hadst made it to desire rain. The 
river of God, which is full of water; an elegant and highly poetic metaphor, 
designating the vast repository of moisture retained by the clouds, to be 
distilled in fertilizing showers upon the earth. Thou prepwrest — hast provided. 
The Hebrew is the same in both places j literally, Thou prepa/rest their (i.e., 
the people's, see Psalm iv. 7) com-, for so, or thus, thou prepa/rest it ; viz,, as 
described in the next verse. 

11. Thou crownest, Sfc. The Hebrew is, Thxtu crownest the year of thy 
goodnesSf — through the whole of which Thy goodness extends. — Compare 
Deut. xi. 12. " The rolling year is full of thee." " The crown which God 
puts upon the year of His goodness (compare Psalm ciii. 4) is composed of 
the instances of that goodness" — JSengsten^erg ; or the crowning may refer to 
the bringing to maturity of the productions of nature. " The herbs, fruits, 
and flowers, produced by the earth, are as a beautifully variegated crown 
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12 They drop upon the pastnres of the wilderness : 

And the little hills rejoice on every side. 
18 The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 

The valleys also are covered over with com ; 

They shoat for joy, they also sing. 

PSALM lx^t:. 

To the chief Musician. A Song or Psalm. 

We liaTO no record of the writer or occasion of this Psalm. It may hare 
been composed as a national thanksgiving for some deliveranoe, of which 
the release from Egyptian bondage is made the type, or simply as a com- 
memoration of the circumstances attending that great event. Hany refer 
it to the Babylonish captivity ; bat there seems but little in its langnage 
which accords with this view. See Hengstenberg's remarks. It is divided 
by Selah into four strophes, which are edtemate, the third answering to the 
first, and the fourth to the second : the first and second thus forming one 
principal ili vision, and the third and fourth another, parallel with it, but 
more amplified and more individual in its relations. In the first strophe, 
(verses 1-4), the world at large is summoned to celebrate the greatness and 
majesty of God ; and in the second (verses 5-7), to come and witness His 
wonderful works. In the third, the note of praise with which the first had 
opened is resumed, but with a more special application to the people of 
Israel and the Psalmist individually — verses 8-16. The fourth, like the 



set upon her head by the great Creator ; and every year is thus crowned by 
His bounty." — B.C.B. Avd thy paths drop fatness. " God is represented 
as a beneficent Lord, distributing blessings wherever He goes. Path^ denote 
Grod's operations in nature, giving rain in due season, and the returns of 
spring, seed-time, and harvest." — Boothroyd. The primary meaning of the 
word is the track of a waggon or chariot wheel, and the expression may 
allude to the ciouds, which God is said to make His chariot. — Psalm civ. 3. 

12, They (thy paths) drop vpon the pastures of the wilderness. There 
is nothing in the original answering to tfpon, and the line may be rendered 
without it : The pastures of the wilderness drop — i.e., the pastures themselves, 
moistened with rain and dew, distil fertility. The district called the 
Wilderness of Judea (see on Psalm Ixiii., title), though mountainous and 
woody, and thinly inhabited, abounded with fertile spots adapted for pas* 
turage. The literal version of the next line, though highly metaphorical, 
is so beautiful and expressive, that its banishment to the margin is to be 
regretted : The hills are girt, or gird themselves with joy. 

13. They shout, ^c. " People, in passing fields or gardens after a fine 
rain, say— Ah! how these fields and trees are laughing to-day! Yes, you 
may well laugh ; this is a fine time for you !" — Robertas Oriental Ilhistrations. 
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second, opens with the invitation come, but it is here addressed to those 
who fea/r Oodf to whom the Psalmist declares his own experience of His 
goodness, and closes the whole with a verse of praise. — ^Verses 16-20. 

1 MAKFi a joyfdl noise nnto God, all ye lands : 

2 Sing forth the honour of his name : 
Make his praise glorions. 

8 Say nnto God, How terrible art thou in thy works I 
Through the greatness of thy power 
Shall thine enemies submit themselves unto thee. 

4 All the earth shall worship thee, 
And shall sing unto thee ; 

They shall sing to thy name. Selah. 

5 Come and see the works of God : 

He is terrible in his doing toward the children of men. 

6 He turned the sea into dry land : 
They went through the flood on foot : 
There did we rejoice in him. 

7 He ruleth by his power for ever ; 
His eyes behold the nations : 

Let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah. 

8 Oh bless our God, ye people, 

And make the voice of his praise to be heard : 

9 Which holdeth our soul in life. 

And suffereth not our feet to be moved. 

PsALH lir^. 2. Make his praise glorious ; literally, make glory Ms pra/ise, 
or maJee his pra/ise a glory. In the former the sense will be, make His glory 
the theme of jowr praise ; and in the latter, let yonr praising God be an 
object of great glory. 

3. Shall thine enemies supmit themselves. The Hebrew root signifies to We, 
flatter, or feign suhnission. Of snoh feigned or forced submission Pharaoh 
was a striking example. On terrible, in this and verse 5, see on verse 5 of 
preceding Psalm. 

6. There d4d we rejoice in hi/n%, ** As descended from those who came out 
of Egypt, the Psalmist speaks of himself and the present race of Israel as 
sharers in the joy of that deliverance." — Boothroyd, 

9. Which holdeth our soul in life. Hebrew, m lives , or among the living — 
i.e,, who preserveth us alive. See on Psalm zvi. 10. 
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10 For thon, God, hast proved ns : 
Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. 

11 Thou bronghtest us into the net ; 
Thou laidst affliction upon our loins. 

12 Thon hast caused men to ride over onr heads ; 
We went through fire and through water : 

But thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 

18 I will go into thy house with burnt offerings : 
I will pay thee my vows, 

14 Which my lips have uttered, 
And my mouth hath spoken. 
When I was in trouble. 

15 1 will offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, 
With the incense of rams ; 

I will offer bullocks with goats. Selah. 

16 Come and hear, all ye that fear God, 

And I will declare what he hath done for my soul. 

17 I cried unto him with my mouth. 
And he was extolled with my tongue. 

18 If I regard iniquity in my heart. 
The LoBD will not hear me : 

19 But verily God hath heard me; 

He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 

20 Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my prayer, 
Nor his mercy fi'om me. 

- . ... _ 

11. Affliction; literally, a hcurd Jywrden. "We have been as a man en- 
tangled in a snare, with a heavy load on his back, who has no power to 
extricate himself.*' — Booth/royd. 

12. A wealthy place ; literally, a well watered, or ahv/ndcmt pUice, '* A 
rich land." — Booth/royd, Thon hast restored ns to liberty and happiness. 

15. The inceiMe of rams, remarks Boothrojd, is absurd; and so in the 
nsaal sense of the word it wonld be, but the Hebrew root furnishes also that 
of smoke, or hwnying^ which is qnite appropriate ; or it may denote the fait, 
the part frequently selected for burning. Some disconnect the two words, 
and Boothrojd renders, " Of rams, together with incense/' referring to Lev. ii. 
1, 2, 15. But it appears from that and the adjoining chapters that incense 
was an accompaniment of farinaceous offerings, not of aniTnal sacrifices. 
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PSALM LXVn. 

To the chief Mnsician on Neginoth. A Psalm or Song. 

This Psalm has been supposed, not improbably, to have been composed on 
the removal of the ark to Mount Zion, when David, after offering sacrifices, 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord of Hosts — 2 Sam. vi. 18. " Every 
expression," remarks Hengstenberg, " of the power and g^race of God awakens 
in Israel the hope that the nnnatnral relation in which the heathen stood 
towards Him would in future cease to exist ; ** and the institution of His public 
worship at Jerusalem would be a fitting occasion to pray for the extension 
of His kingdom throughout the world. This, however, still remains to be 
accomplished, and the Psalm is expounded by the Fathers and Christian 
commentators generally as prophetic of the triumphs of the Gospel. The 
8elah marks three divisions; the first (verse 1), being a prologue nearly in 
the form of blessing prescribed to Moses and Aaron (Num. vi. 24, 25), of 
which the second and third are each an amplification. The changes of 
person may be accounted for as in other cases (see on Psalm Ixv.), by its 
having been designed- to be chanted in responses, perhaps in such a mode as 
suggested by Horsley, viz. ; — 

First Voice or Semi-choms. Second Voice or Semi-choros. Joint or Fall Ohonu. 
Verse 1 Verse 2 Verse 3 

» 4 „ 5 

„ 7 

1 GOD be merciful unto us, and bless ns ; 
And cause bis face to sbine upon us. Selab. 

2 That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 

8 Let the people praise thee, God ; 
Let all the people praise thee. 

4 Oh let the nations be glad and sing for joy : 
For thou shalt judge the people righteously. 
And govern the nations upon eaiih. Selah. 

5 Let the people praise thee, God ; 
Let all the people praise thee. 

6 Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 

PsALH Ixvii^ 2. Thy saving health. The Hebrew is simply thy salvaMon, 
6. Then is not in the Hebrew, and the verb is in the past tense : The 
earth haih yielded her increase. So all the old versions* Blessings already 
received are judged as an earnest of the future. Jerome's comment on this 
verse is an instance of the extravagance to which the Fathers sometimes 
carried their expositions. The earth is the Vvr^vn, her increase — Christ, mira- 
culously produced from her. 
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7 God shall bless us ; 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

PSALM LXVIII. 
To the chief Mnsician. A PBalm or Song of David. 

This Psalm opens with the solemn invocation prondnnced by Moses, when 
the ark set forward on the joumeyings of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and is considered to have been composed by David either on the removal of 
the ark from Kirjath-jearim to the honse of Obed-edom, or from thence to 
Mount Zion ; or on a subsequent occasion, when the ark had been carried 
into the field of battle, as was the case in the war with Babbah (2 Sam. xi. 11), 
and was brought back in triumphal procession to the sanctuary. The 
allusion to Mount Zion, (verse 16), appears decisive in favour of the second 
supposition rather than the first, but the pervading tone of triumph, more 
particularly in verses 18-23, accords better with the last. In unison with 
the interpretation of verse 18 in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Psalm is 
generally regarded as typical and prophetic of the spiritual victories of 
Christ, and the prevalence and extension of His kingdom. This f'salm is 
considered by translators and expositors the most difficult in the whole 
Psalter. De Muis, whose words are adopted by Adam Clarke, says : — " There 
are in it as many precipices and labyrinths as there are verses or words: 
It may not improperly be termed the tortnre of critics, and the reproach of 
commentators." This, however, is a very exaggerated statement ; a more 
correct one is presented in the following remarks of Amyrald : — " There are 
in it poetic descriptions and bold metaphors, frequent apostrophes, mag- 
nificent prosopopoeias, and words which are of rare occurrence and well 
selected, and therefore not easily understood. It has also others which are 
quite easy ; it has doctrines sufiiciently well explained to be understood, and 
expressed in ordinary language." The Psalm consists of four main divisions, 
marked by Selah, which however occupies an unusual position, being placed 
not at the close of each, but after the following verse, thus carrying on the 
sense to the next division. " The first division celebrates the glory and 
provident mercy of Grod, — verses 1-6. The exordium finished, Grod's terrible 
presence described, the action begins in the second part. The scene of the 
desert is opened upon our view, and all the thunders and lightnings, and 
wonders of Divine power and mercy ; the Divine manifestation at Sinai, the 
rain of manna, the miraculous flow of waters, the discomfiture of mighty 
hosts by supernatural aid from above, the march of the hosts of heaven, 
God's triumph over all enemies, His bestowal of salvation ; all this being 
typical of His future triumph over His spiritual enemies, the gifts purchased 
for His Church by Christ, the manna of the Holy Spirit, the living waters, 
and eternal salvation — ^verses 7-18. The whole forms an accumulation of 
glorious images such as has never been collected within the same compass. 
The .third division speaks of the future conquests and deliverance of the 
Israelites, and the establishment of God's worship in Jerusalem, typical of 
the subjugation of the world to Christ, and of the worship of His Church — 
verses 19-31. The concluding division is like the exordium, ascribing gloiy 
to God in somewhat the same terms." — Jehh. The various subjects em- 
braced in the Psalm form nine minor parts or strophes of yearly equal 
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length, as marked in the text, whioh were probably sung by differant choirs. 
Thd exordium consists of two strophes of three verses each. The denun- 
ciation against the enemies of God in verse 1 is amplified in verse 2, and 
verse 3 presents in glorious contrast the joy of the righteous. Verses 4-6 
are an exhortation to praise Grod as the helper of the afflicted and miserable, 
individualized under the character of orphans and widows, solitary and 
prisoners. 

%i 1 LET God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 

Let them also that hate him flee before him. 
2 As smoke is driven away, so drive them away : 

As wax melteth before the fire, 

So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. 
8 But let the righteous be glad ; 

Let them rejoice before God : 

Yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. 

* 9 4 Sing unto God, sing praises to his name : 
Extol him that rideth upon the heavens 
By his name JAH, 
And rejoice before him. 

5 A father of the fatherless, 
And a judge of the widows, 
Is God in his holy habitation. 

6 God setteth the solitary in families : 

He bringeth out those which are bound with chains : 
But the rebellious dwell in a dry land. 



Psalm Ixviii. 4. Extol him that rideth 'wpon the heavens. This rendering 
harmonizes with verse 33, and other passages where the Deity is said to 
ride upon the heavens or clouds ; but there seems no good authority for 
assigning that meaning to the word used here, which in all other places 
where it occurs signifies a plain or desert. Symmachus, Jerome, Bishop 
Lowth, Merrick, aod others, render — " Prepare the way for him who rideth 
through the deserts" — i.e., who rode through the wilderness on the cherubim, 
alluding to the passage of the ark, which is preferable. By his name JAH, or 
whose nams is JAH. " Jah is an abbreviation of Jehovah, and signifies self- 
existence. He who derives His being from none, but gives being to all." — 

B.C.B. 

6. Ood setteth the solitary in families; or, more literally, maketh the solita/ry 
to dwell in a hotise, " The solita/ry are those destitute of human help. The 
immediate blessing of which these stand in need is to be brought under root 
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Ifs 7 God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 

When thou didst march through the wilderness ; Selah : 

8 The evkvih. shook, the heavens also dropped 
At the presence of God : 

Even Sinai itself was moved 

At the presence of God, the God of Israel. 

9 Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain. 
Whereby thou didst confirm thine inheritance. 
When It was weaiy. 

10 Thy congregation hath dwelt therein : 

Thou, God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor. 

and shelter." — Hengstenberg, Me hringeth ovi those which wre hofwnd twifc 
chams. There seems no good authority for tliis rendering ; it shonld rather 
be, He hringeth out those who wre hovmd to prosperity or Uherty, thus forming 
an exact parallel with the preceding line, and contrasting with the day Icmd, 
the lot of the rebellious, in the next line. This, and perhaps the previons 
verse, may allude to the deliverance of the Israelites from their outcast and 
enslaved condition in. Egypt, and the detention of the rebellious generation 
in the wilderness, thus introducing the full subjects of the exodus and the 
conquest of Canaan, which are the topics of the two succeeding strophes, 
— verses 7-10 and 11-14. These, and all that follow, consist of four verses 
each, with the addition of an intercalary one, the doxology (verse 19), which 
forms the transition between the principal divisions in the action of the 
poem. 

7, 8. These verses are taken, with slight variations, from the song of De* 
borah. — Judg. v. 4, 5. 

9, 10. Yerse 9 is generally considered to refer to the quails; but the expression, 
shower of Uheralities (plentiful rai/n), admits of a more comprehensive interpre- 
tation, embracing, as Hengstenberg remarks, the whole " provision made by 
God for His people in temporal matters during their marchings through the 
wilderness ; the manna, the quails, the water out of the rock, Ac." This 
view is supported by Psalm Ixxviii, 24, 27, where the word radned is applied 
both to the manna and the quails. Whether the latter are specially referred 
to in verse 10 is more questionable ; and the sense of congregationf or hostf 
seems on the whole better supported than that of living creatures^ given in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate. With this rendering, however, the word therein 
cannot refer to inheritcmce in verse 9, which there denotes the people, not 
their abode, and the phrase would thus be tantamount to — thy host dwelt in 
itself; but it must be referred to some word understood in the sense of desert 
land, where God supplied His people's wants. 
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5r4 11 The LoBD gave the word : 

Great was the company of those that published it. 

12 Kings of armies did flee apace : 

And she that tarried at home divided the spoil. 

18 Though ye have lien among the pots, 

Yet shall ye he as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
And her feathers with yeUow gold. 

11-14. These verses " contain what Gk)d did for His people, from their 
entrance into the land of promise till the setting np of the sanctaary in Zion ; 
fie g^ve them glorious victory, and happy peace " — Hengatenherg, 

11. The Lord gave tlie word, the command to fight, and the promise or 
song of victory. Great was the corrvpomy of those that published it. The 
Hebrew word is feminine ; The women who puhUahed it were a numerous host. 
It was customary for choirs of women to go ont to meet the victorious army, 
and celebrate their achievements. See Ex. zv. 20 ; Judg. zi. 34 ; 1 Sam. zviii. 
6. In the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm, this passage is applied to 
the women who announced to the disciples the victory of Christ over death, 
on the morning of His resurrection. 

12. This verse notices the division of the spoil among the women who tarried 
at home, intimating its abundance, and the completeness of the victory. 

13. The various meanings which have been assigned by translators to the 
word here rendered pota^ show the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of deter- 
mining its precise signification — ^viz., fumoMes, jwe ramges, or rows of stones 
on which pots were set to boil ; cinders, brick-kilns, crooks, camals, watering 
trov/ghsj sheep-folds, stalls for cattle, ledges, ridges of Mils, boundwries, armies. 
If it is designed to represent a depressed condition, we may adopt the expla- 
nation of Farkhurst, who suppcises the passage to refer to the place of rest 
allotted to the vilest slaves ; as Homer describes Laertes grieving for the 
loss of his son, as sleeping where the slaves did, in ashes by the side of the 
fire — Odyssey, book 11, 1. 189, 190. Any such idea, however, seems out of 
place in the note of triumph of which this strophe consists, nor is it sup- 
ported by any of the ancient versions, or by the use elsewhere of what 
appears to be essentially the same word, though slightly varied in form. 
The preferable rendering appears to be — 

When ye lie between the ridges of hills (or, within your own boundaries), 

Te are as the wings of a dove, covered with silrer. 

And her feathers with yellow gold. 
Or, as (he Hebrew more properly signifies, greenish gold. Yellow gold is not 
a dove or pigeon colour ; but silver, and an irridescent green tinge with a 
golden hue, may aptly describe the brilliant plumage of some of that 
beautiful tribe. Some critics suppose the allusion is to the figure of a dove 
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14 When the Almighty scattered kings in it, 
It was white as snow in Salmon. 
IFo 15 The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan ; 
An high hill as the hill of Bashan. 

worked in embroideiy as a standard, and perhaps taken by the Hebrews 
from the enemy; but there is no need for this conjectnre. The doTO 
spreading her wings and displaying her plumage in the rays of the sun may 
be regarded as beautifully figurative, either of the hosts of Israel reposing 
amid the hills after the toils of warfare, and adorned with the spoils of con- 
quest ; or, of their splendid condition when peacefully settled in their allotted 
boundaries. 

14. This verse presents no less difficulty than the preceding. The word 
Salmon is generally considered a proper name, but some take it as an 
appellative, denoting obscurity or gloom. So Boothroyd renders the 

verse : — 

" The Almighty having scattered those kings, 

Hath by this turned death-shade to splendour." 

It differs, however, from that which in other places signifies the shadow of 
death, in the change of a radical letter, essential to justify that sense ; and as in 
the only other passage where this same word occurs it is clearly the name 
of a wooded mountain in Samaria (Judg. ix. 48, there spelt by our translators 
Zalmon), there seems no good ground for assigning it a different meaning 
here. Still there is room for various explanations of the idea intended to 
be conveyed by this verse. The following seem most deserving of con- 
sideration. When the Almighty scattered kings in it (the land), there was 
snow on Salmon ; i.e., when the kings of Canaan were routed before the 
Israelites, they had no place of refuge ; the highest mountains, where alone 
they might have found safety, being rendered inaccessible by snow ; or, as 
others understand it, so great was the number of the slain that the 
ground was whitened with their bones like snow on Salmon. But the most 
satisfactory exposition seems to be that founded on the idea familiar in the 
phraseology of the east, of whiteness, as emblematic of joy and prosperity. 
When the Almighty scattered the kings of Canaan in the days of Joshua, or 
the invaders and oppressors of Israel in the times of the Judges and Saul, 
"the light of prosperity illuminated the darkness of the land, as dark 
Salmon becomes white when covered with snow." — Hengstonherg, 

15-18. The next strophe celebi-ates the glory of Mount Ziou, and the 
triumphal return of the ark thither. In verses 15, 16, the Psalmist an- 
nounces the superiority of Zion, as the hill which Grod had chosen to dwell 
in over all the other mountains of the land ; of which Bashan, distinguished 
for its natural excellence, its loftiness and fertility, its stately oaks and 
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16 Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 

This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ; 
Yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. 

17 The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
Even thousands of angels : 

The LoBD is among them, as in Sinai, 
In the holy place. 

18 Thou hast ascended on high, 
Thou hast led captivity captive : 

fine cattle, is selected tis the representative. The name of Grod is not 
unfireqnently employed to express a superlative or natural excellence ; thus, 
omitting the word as, twice used by our translators, verse 15 simply ex- 
presses the eminence of Bashan, which, with its compeers, is, in verse ] 6, 
personified as looking askance or with jealous eye at the superior dignity 
conferred on Zion. 

15 A (not the) hill of Gk>d is the hill of Bashan ! 
A high peaked hill is the hill of Bashan. 

16 Why will ye be envious, ye high peaked hills P 
This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ; 
Yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever. 

Zion is not named in the text ; but as the carrying of the ark to that 
place was the burden of the poem, and the procession may now be supposed 
to have arrived there, the allusion would be sufficiently obvious. 

17. " The main strength of the hostile armies, particularly the Syrian, in 
the war which " (as Hengstenberg supposes) " had just been brought to a 
termination (comp. 2 Sam. viii.4, x. 18), lay in war chariots" " As expressing 
emphatically the thought that the God who dwells on Zion is infinitely 
superior to those hosts, the Psalmist represents Him as surrounded by saoh 
a number as no human king ever possessed of invisible chariots, led on by 
His hosts of angels.*' — Hevigatenberg, The Hebrew word here rendered 
angels occurs nowhere else, and its meaning is not determined. The 
Septnag^t and Yulg^te have ha^ppy or prosperous ones; but the sense usually 
assigned it is most probably the correct one, viz., repetitions, thousands 
repeated, expressive of a countless multitude. Still the idea of angels as the 
attendants of God must be included in the imagery. That they were so at 
the giving of the Law on Sinai was a prevailing opinion of the Jews, as 
appears from Acts vii. 53, Gal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2. The other clause of this 
verse, The Lord is wrnong them in. the holy place (or sanctuanry), as at Sinai, 
seems to import that Mount Zion is now invested with as great dignity by 
the presence and glory of God as Sinai had formerly been. 

18. Thou hast led captvvity captvve. This phrase has been supposed to 
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Thoa hast received gifts for men ; 

Yea, for the rebellious also, 

That the Lobd God might dwell among thenu 

IT 19 Blessed be the Lord, 

Who daily loadeth us tdth benefits, 
Even the God of our salvation. Selah. 

signify taking captive those who had made others oaptire. It is, howoTer, a 
Hebraistic and emphatic mode of expression, denoting simply the leading awaj 
of a number of captiyes after victory, as is proved by its nse in other places, 
— see Jadg. v. 12, also Num. zxi. 1, Dent. zzi. 10, 2 Ghron. xxviii. 17, in aQ 
which the original is the same as here. Thou hast received gifts' for men; 
literally, among men, i.e., the spoils and tribute of the vanquished which 
Thou givest to Thy people. Tea, for the rebellious also, ^c, for those who 
though formerly rebellions now acknowledge the Divine government. " The 
ascending of God, which corresponds to Reiwm thou on high in the remark- 
ably similar passage, Psalm vii. 7, presupposes His descemdvng" — Hengsten^- 
herg. Having descended from heaven to the help of His people, subdued 
their enemies and enriched them with the spoils, He ascends on high amidst 
the myriads of the heavenly hosts; all which is symbolized by the ark 
carried into the camp, and now brought back in triumphal procession to its 
sanctuary on the heights of Zion. For the spiritual or Messianic interpre- 
tation we may turn to the fourth chapter of Ephesians, where the Apostle 
applies this passage to the ascension of Christ, after vanquishing the 
powers of death, and to the gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed by Him on the 
members of His Church. 

19. This verse, as already remarked, forms a connecting link between the 
preceding and succeeding subjects. The words toith benefits, as the italics 
show, are supplied by the translators. The preceding verb usually signifies 
to lay a burden on one, and some understand it so here. Though he ma/y load 
us with ajSiiction (for our iniquities) ; or, though men may lay burdens upon us — 
yet he is the Ood of our salvation. But the word seems fairly to admit of 
the sense assigned it by most translators, of laying under a weight of 
obligation, which is more in harmony with the context. The ancient versions 
give nearly the same result, though apparently obtained by a rather 
different process : the Septuagint and Yulgate, " The God of our salvation will 
prosper our way," as if deriving the idea from loading a beast of burden for a 
journey. That of the Syriac, ** Who hath chosen us for his inheritance," is not 
so obvious. 

20-28. In the sixth strophe, " the general thought is expanded, that God 
is the help of His people against the wickedness of the world, to which the 
Psalmist had risen in the connecting words of verse 19." — Eengstenherg. 
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Te 20 He that is oar Ood is the God of salyation ; 

And unto God the Lord belong the issues from death. 

21 But God shall wound the head of his enemies, 

And the hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his 
trespasses. 

22 The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, 

I will bring my people again from the depths of the sea : 

23 That thy foot may be dipped in the blood ol thine enemies, 
^716^ the tongue of thy dogs in the same. 

IT? 24 They have seen thy goings, God ; 

Even the goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

25 The singers went before. 

The players on mBimments followed after ; 

Among them were the damsels playing with timbrels. 

26 Bless ye God in the congregations, 

Even the Lord, from the fountain of Israel. 



20. And unto God the Lord belong the issues from deaJth, The Hebrew is 
not fromf but tOy or of death. This line appears to be antithetical to the 
preceding j the one asserting that Grod is the salvation of the righteoas, the 
other^ that to Him also belongs the destniotion of the wicked. This wonld 
connect better with the next verse, by rendering the initial particle yea 
instead of hut, 

22. I wiU "bring nvy 'people, ^c. The last two words are not in the Hebrew, 
and the context indicates that the object to be supplied is the enemies jnst men- 
tioned. Though they have fled to Bashan, the eastern extremity of the land, or 
are about to hide themselves in the depths of the sea, on the west, yet they shall 
not escape. Amos ix. 2, 3, presents a striking parallel in support of this 
view. 

24-27. The next strophe describes the order and pomp of the procession. 

25. Among them; rather, vn the mddst of them; i.e., between the singers 
and the players on instruments were the damsels playing with timbrels. 
These firequently formed part of the public processions, and Boberts notices 
that the same order is observed in the festal and religious processions of the 
Hindoos in the present day. See note on verse 11. 

26. Boothroyd*8 mode of rendering seems more in accordance with the 
context. In compcmies (bands or choirs) they bless Ood, the Lord from the 
fountain of Israel ; i,e., they who are of the race or progeny of Israel bless 
the Lord. 
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27 There is little Benjamin with their ruler, 
The princes of* Jndah and their conncil, 
The princes of Zebnlon, and the princes of Naphtali. 

lis 28 Thy God hath commanded thy strength : 

' Strengthen, God, that which thou hast wrought for as. 

27. Omitting the words inserted by the translators in the first and second 
lines, which appear to injare the sense, this verse will read — 
There is little Benjamin, their roler ; 
The princes of Jndah, their conncil, (or, leaders ;) 
The princes of Zebnlnn, the princes of Naphtali. 
The tribes of Benjamin and Jndah, (thongh the former is termed TMle, in 
allnaion either' to the smallness of their numbers, or to their progenitor as 
Jacob's youngest son), appear to be dignified with precedence in the pro- 
cession, and with the titles of ruler and council, or leaders of the people, as 
having given to the nation its first judges and its first and second king, the 
latter the ancestor of its rojal line. Zebulnn and Naphtali, as we find from 
the song of Deborah (Jndg. v. 18), were distinguished for their valour. 
These circumstances, together with the geographical location of those four 
tribes on the south and north, render the naming of them appropriate as 
representatives of the whole. The same tribes also occupy a prominent ' 
place in the propagation of the gospel. The twelve disciples of Christ, 
Himself " the Lion of the tribe of Judah," were of Judah or Galilee, the district 
formerly of Zebulnn and Naphtali, (Matt. iv. 13) ; and the great apostle of the 
Grentiles, who, notwithstanding, designates himself '' less than the least," 
was of the tribe of Benjamin. — Phil.iii. 5. 

2&--31. In the eighth strophe the Psalmist founds, on a view of the glorious 
things which GK>d has already done for His people, a prediction of, or prajes 
for (as the verbs may all be rendered in the imperative mood) the 
acknowledgment of His sovereignty by the surrounding nations. 

28. Th/y Qod hath commamded thy strength, AU the ancient versions and 
some Hebrew MSS. by a change of one letter read, Command, Qod, thy 
strength, which is more exactly parallel with the next hue. 

80, 31. In verse 30 there is considerable obscurity. The maiginal reading 
of the first line, beasts of the reeds, is that generally adopted, and appears 
preferable to that of the text. The next two lines are variously inteipreted. 
Boothroyd's version of them is, " The assembly of the mighty, the Lord of 
nations. Who tread on tiles of silver;" alluding, he considers, to the e^iensive 
luxury which prevailed in the palaces of Oriental kings, whose very floon 
were paved with silver. Others suppose the bulls and calves denote the idols 
of Egypt, and the next line, dancing in honour of them to the sound of pieces 
of metal affixed to timbrels. So Merrick's metrical version :— 
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29 Because of thy temple at Jerasalem 
Shall kings brmg presents unto thee. 

80 Kebuke the company of spearmen, 
The multitude of the bulls, 
With the calves of the people, 

Till every one submit himself with pieces of silver : 
Scatter thou the people that delight in war. 

81 Princes shall come out of Egypt ; 

Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God. 

II9 82 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth ; 
Oh sing praises unto the Lord ; Selah : 
88 To him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, which were 
of old ; 

" The beast that from his reedy bed, 

On NUe's proud bank uplifts his head, 

Bebnke and check the impious band. 

Who lift to idol gods the hand : 

From whom the heifer and the steer, 

The offered tow unconscious hear ; 

While to the silver's tinkling sound, 

Their feet in solemn dance robound." 
But tbe plurality of bulls and calves expressed in the text, even admitting 
that the muliitude may refer to their worshippers, hardly comports with 
the Egyptian custom of carefdlly selecting for their god one individual of 
that species, distinguished by certain marks; tho6e terms are more pro- 
bably employed in the sense assigned them by Boothroyd ; or rather as 
denoting rulers and common people, or generals and soldiers j and on the 
whole the best supported version of the following line seems to be that of 
svbmitbing with, or hasten/ing to hri/ngf as offerings to the temple, pieces of 
sih'er. Thus, as is more fully expressed in verse 31, " Egypt and Ethiopia, 
the most hostile to Israel, and the most established in idolatry, should go to 
Jerasalem and present their gifts and oblations to the one true God." — 
PhilUps, The gospel was at an early period embraced in those countries. 
*' There was a glorious churoh at Alexandria, where the holy Athanasius 
was bishop. The treasurer of the Queen of Ethiopia was converted at 
Jerasalem, and many miracles were performed in that country by the 
apostles themselves." — Amdt, 

82*35. In the concluding strophe, all the kingdoms of the earth areexhorted 
to praise the Grod of Israel. Thus the beginning, middle (verse 19), and end 
of-tbia extraordinary and mijestio ode is praise to God. 

42 
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liO, he doth send ont his yoice, 

And that a mighty voice. 
84 Ascribe ye strengtli nnto God : 

His excellency is over Israel, 

And his strength is in the clouds. 
35 God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places : 

The God of Israel is he that giyeth strength and power unto 
his people. 

Blessed he God. 

PSALM LXIX, 

To the chief MtLsician upon Shoshannim. A Psalm of David. 

Upon Shosharmvni — see Psalm xlv. " The title intimates that this Psalm 
was composed by David. A very weighty argament in favour of this assertion 
may be drawn from the fact that his name is inscribed on the titles of 
all the Psalms which are nearly related in thought and language to 
this, and that too in such a manner as to demand the assumption of the 
identity of the author, as they all bear the character of originality — see 
Psalms vi. xxii. zxzl. xxxv. zxxviii. zl. The arguments against David are 
not of such weight as to counterbalance this strong evidence. Much stress 
has been laid on the reference to the captivity in verses 33-36. Even 
though there were really such a reference in these verses it would be neoes- 
sary to set it aside by ascribing this portion to a later author; for the 
temple or tabernacle is spoken of in verse 9 as still standing. But these 
verses contain nothing more than a general expression of hope of salvation 
for Israel, and of the removal of all troubles, such as those of which David 
saw so much in the days of Saul and Absalom, during which period it is 
probable that this Psalm was composed. There is no one Psalm, except the 
twenty-second, which in the New Testament is so frequently quoted and 
applied to Christ, not only by the apostles, but also by Himself. Many 
expositors have hence been induced to adopt a direct Messianic exposition. 
But these quotations by no means justify such an exposition, inasmuch as 
the Psalm, even though it refer to the righteous suffering man, is still a 
prophecy of Christ, in whom the idea of was righteousness personified, and 
in whose case the intimate connection between righteousness and the 
opposition of sinners was exemplified in living reality — compare on Psalm xxii. 
A very decided argument against the direct Messianic view is furnished by 
the confessions of sin, which are thus either lost sight of ^or are made to 
refer to imputed sin. The various features scattered throughout the other 
Psalms above referred to are here brought together into one great martyr 
image ; distinguished by its copiousness in the description of just judgments 
upon the enemies, designed to serve as a strong bulwark to the righteous 
man against despair in view of their wickedness, by which in the end they 
only draw upon their own guilty heads the terrible vengeance of God ; and 
by the strong prominence given to the circumstance that the suiSerer suffers 
for the sake of Grod, extending to all placed in similar circumstances a strong 
support on which they may rest their hope of deliverance." — Hen/gstenberg ab. 
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1 SAVE me, God ; 

For the waters are come in unto my soul. 

2 I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing : 
I am come into deep waters, 

Where the floods overflow me. 
8 I am weary of my crying : my throat is dried : 
Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 

4 They that hate' me without a cause are more than the hairs 

of mine head : 
They that would destroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, 

are mighty : 
Then I restored that which I took not away. 

5 God, thou knowest my foolishness ; 
And my sins are not hid from thee. 

6 Let not them that wait on thee, Lord God of hosts. 
Be ashamed for my sake : 

Let not those that seek thee 

Be confounded for my sake, God of Israel. 

7 Becau&e for thy sake I have home reproach ; 
Shame hath covered my face. 



Psalm Ixix. 1. The waters a/re come m unto nvy soul. " A metaphor taken 
from a person drowning, whose life is nearly gone." — Boothroyd, 

4. Horsley, retaining the Hebrew order of the words, renders: " More than 
the hairs of my head are they that hate me withont a canse. More nnmerons 
than my locks are they that without provocation are mine enemies." The 
exact parallel in the constmction of the two lines in the original indicates 
that the word in the second occupying the position of the havrs of mine head 
in the former, is a noun answering to it in sense ; but its precise meaning 
is uncertain : the Syriac version has my hones. Then I restored (or, shall 
I then restore) that which I took not away. This, strictly speaking, is im-t 
possible ; but it appearst o be a proverbial expression, signifying to become 
accountable for the crimes of others. This was verified in the person of 
Christ, who was condemned by false witnesses, and suffered " the just for the 
unjust." 

5. Thou knowest my foolishness. The mode of expression in the original 
is peculiar : Thou knowest as to vm/ foolislmesSf ^c; i.e., whether I am guilty 

or innocent. 
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8 I am become a stranger nnto my brethren, 
And an alien nnto my mother's children. 

9 For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me np ; 

And the reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen 
upon me. 

10 When I wept, and chastened my soul with fasting, 
That was to my reproach. 

11 I made sackcloth also my garment ; 
And I became a proverb to them. 

12 They that sit in the gate speak against me ; 
And I was the song of the drunkards. 

18 But as for me, my prayer is unto thee, Lord, 
In an acceptable time : 

8. *' In the East, where polygamy prevails, the husband is a stem and nn- 
feeling despot, his harem a gronp of trembling slaves ; and the children, 
while they regard their common father with indifference or terror, cling to 
their own mother with the fondest affection, as the only parent in whom 
they feel an interest. Hence it aggravated the affliction of David that he 
had become cm alien to Ma motheii^s children, the enmity of the other 
children of his father, the children of his father's other wives, gave him less 
concern." — B, O.B, 

9. The zeal of thine hotbse hath eaten me up, or, consumed me ; i.e,, ** by its 
inward intensity, it wears me away ; as Lather says, * I am zealons almost 
to death ; ' and in accordance with John ii. 17. It is clear from Isfuah i. 11, 
and following verses, what we are to understand by zeal for the honse of 
the Lord, the temple, as the centre of the whole tsraelitish religion. 
Samnelwas zealons for the honse of the Lord, when he said to Saul, * Behold 
obedience is better than sacrifice.' David himself displayed this zeal when 
he incnlcated the ntter nselessness of merely ontward observances, and of 
the whole of mere ontward worship, and when he cried out procuZ prqfam to 
all hypocrites." — Hengatenherg. " His reverence and love for Grod's house 
are very strikingly exhibited in this passage ; and they were remembered by 
the disciples of One greater than the Psalmist, when they beheld their 
Master vrith a like zeal for maintaining the sanctity of the temple, casting 
out those who had defiled it with their merchandize and abominations." — 
PhilUps, 

10. This verse may be rendered more forcibly without the word supplied 
by our translators : When I we^t awoAf mA/ soul [or Zt/e] with fasting } i.e., 
suffered my frame to waste away by fasting and weeping. 
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God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me. 
In the truth of thy salyation. 

14 Deliver me out of the mire, 
And let me not sink : 

Let me be delivered from them that hate me, 
And out of the deep waters. 

15 Let not the wateriSood overflow me, 
Neither let the deep swallow me up, 

And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 

16 Hear me, Losd ; 

For thy lovingkindness is good : 

Turn unto me. 

According to the multitude of thy tender mercies. 

17 And hide not thy face from thy servant ; 
For I am in trouble ; 

Hear me speedily. 

18 Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it : 
Deliver me because of mine enemies. 

19 Thou hast known my reproach, 
And my shame, and my dishonour : 
Mine adversaries are all before thee. 

20 Beproaeh hath broken my heart ; 
And I am full of heaviness : 

And I looked /or some to take pity, but there was none ; 
And for comforters, but I found none. 

21 They gave me also gall for my meat ; 

And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 



21. QaU. The Hebrew word is not that employed to denote gall in the 
proper aense (the bile) ; but our traAslators have followed the Seventy in 
rendering it here and in other passages. Its precise meaning is not asoer* 
tained ; bat it appears to be the name of some plant noted for its bitter and 
probably nosdoos qualities, and hence used as a general term expressive of 
extreme bitterness. ** Boohart, Scorn, a comparison of this passage with 
John zix. 29, thinks that roth is the same herb as the evangelist calls 
vtrffwiros, hyssop ;' a species of which, growing in Jndea, he proves firom Isaac 
Ben Orman, an An^bian writer, to be so bitter as not to be eatable." — 
B.C. 8. It has been objected that vinegwr in the next line cannot be what 
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22 Let their table become a snare before them : 

And tliat which should have been for their welfare, let it 
become a trap. 

28 Let theii* eyes be darkened, that they see not ; 
And make their loins continually to shake. 

24 Pour out thine indignation upon them, 

And let thy wrathful anger take hold of them. 

25 Let their habitation be desolate ; 
And let none dwell in their tents. 

26 For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten ; 

And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded. 

27 Add iniquity unto their iniquity ; 

And let them not come into thy righteousness. 

28 Let them be blotted out of the book of the Hying, 
And not be written with the righteous. 

- - - - — 

the PBalmist intended, being adapted to qnench thirst ; bnt though a mode- 
rate injection of acid renders a bererage more condncive, and agreeably so, 
to this end, mere yinegar would be a loathsome means of effecting it. 

22. There is some ambignity in the second clause, which is rendered by the 
Seventy, as quoted Bom. xi. 9, " and a recompense and a stumbling block;" 
but our common yersion seems preferable, and accords better with the struc- 
ture of the whole paragraph (v. 22-28), of which each yerse consists of two 
parallel lines, embodying distinct propositions. 

26. They talk to the griqf of those whom thou hast tcoumded, i.e., by insults 
and reproaches ; but the old yersions read, they add to the grief , ^c, which 
is perhaps the more correct rendering, and giyes to the line a more general 
sense. They add affliction to affliction, instead of administering comfort and 
relief. 

27. Add iniquity, ^c, literally, give iniquity, i»e., as some understand 
it, giye them the punishment of their iniquity ; but the sense appears rather 
to be, *' Let them adyance from one degree of wickedness to another, till they 
become ripe for signal punishment. This permission is giyen by God's 
withdrawing His grace, and surrendering the sinner to the dominion of his 
own desires. It was in this way that He allowed Pharaoh's heart to con- 
tinue hard, notwithstanding the many tokens of Diyine displeasure which 
uhe Egyptian king experienced ; and this is no uncommon mode by which 
God, in conducting His moral goyemment, punishes those who go on 
obstinately in their sin." — PMlUps. 

28. A register appears to haye been kept of the Jewish people fromwhieh 
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29 But I am poor and sorrowfdl : 

Let thy Balvation, God, set me np on high. 

80 I will praise the name of God with a song^ 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

81 This also shall please the Lobd better than an ox 
Or bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 

82 The humble shall see this, and be glad : 
And your heart shall live that seek God. 

88 For the Lobd heareth the poor. 
And despiseth not his prisoners. 

84 Let the heaven and earth praise him, 

The seas, and every thing that moveth therein. 

85 For God will save Zion, 

And will build the -cities of Judah : 

That they may dwell there, and have it in possession. 

86 The seed also of his servants shall inherit it : 
And they that love his name shall dwell therein. 

the names of those who died were erased. — ^See Is. iw, 3; Ezek. xiii. 9. ^'To^ 
be "blotted ^mt of the booh of lifey of which mention is first made in, 
Ex. xxzii. 32, is to be devoted to death, with reference to the early and 
sudden death threatened to the wicked in the law. The booh refers here to 
temporal, but in the New Testament to eternal life. — Phil. iv. 8, Bev. xx. 15." 
— Hengstenberg. To be written with the righteous is the converse. " That, 
in reference to this paragraph (v. 22-28), we cannot entertain the idea 
of a zeal which belongs to the Old and not to the New Testament, is obvious, 
apart from general considerations, from the fact that the Saviour in His last 
moments emphatically referred to the Psalm, t^e peculiar character of which 
is unquestionably taken from this paragraph ; that in Matt, xxiii. 38, He 
quoted the twenty-fifth verse as descriptive of the desolation which was to 
come upon Judah ; that the same verse is quoted hj Peter as fulfilled in 
Judas, Judah's type ; and that Paul in Bom. xi. 9, 10, finds in verses 22, 23, 
a prophecy of the fate of the Jews.'* — Hengstenberg. 

31, The or inserted by the translators injures the sense and deranges the 
structure of the verse, which consists of two parallel lines, the second being 
an amplified description of the ox, marking it as a perfect animal, and in 
every respect fit for sacrifice : — 

This also shall be more pleasing to the Lord than an ox, 

A bullock full homed and hoofed. 
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PSALM LXX. 

To the chief MuBioian. A Psdlm of Dayid, to bring to remembranoe. 

" This Fsahn is almost word for word the same as the last five verses of 
Psalm zL, and it is written as a part of the snoceeding Psalm in about 
twenty-seren MSS. Both Psalms evidently appear to have been written by 
David during the rebellion of Absalom, and probably at the crisis when he 
heard of the sanguinary counsel Ahithophel had given respecting him ; or, as 
some suppose, when beyond Jordan. — 2 Sam. xvii. 1-21." — B.C.B. The 
absence of a title to Psalm Ixxi., and the appropriateness of that of 
Psalm 70 to 71, in which the Psalmist commemorates the goodness 
of Gk>d to him all the days of his life, favour the supposition that they 
were designed to fprm one Psalm, or rather a pair; for the former, 
though elsewhere constituting only a portion of another, is complete in itself; 
and the latt<er has no abruptness in its commencement, the first three verses 
being indeed nearly the same as those of Psalm xzzi. These two Psalms are 
closely allied to Psalm Ixix., and also to Psalms xzii., xxxv., xzxviii., and czL, 
with which Psalm Izxi. presents several verbal coincidences. 

1 MAKE kaste, God, to deliver me ; 
Make haste to help me, Lobd. 

2 Let them be ashdjued and confonnded 
That seek after my soul : 

Let them be turned backward, and pat to confasion, 
That desire my hurt. 
8 Let them be tamed back for a reward of their shame 
That say, Aha ! aha ! 

4 Let all those that seek thee rejoice tmd be glad in thee : 
And let sach as love ihy salvation say continoallyy 

Let God be magnified. 

5 Bat I am poor and needy : 
Make haste anto me, God : 
Thoa art my help and my deliverer ; 
Lobd, make no tarrying. 

PSALM LXXI. 

*' The particular aspect of the general subject embraced by the Psalm is 
the opening of the fountains of consolation for the suffering righteous man 
in his old age. The Psalmist teaches him how to be patient in tribulation, 
and joyful in hope, by contemplating that grace of God which he has already 

PsALH Izz. 3. Let them he tv^ned hack for a reward of their shame; rather, 
hy reason of their shame;] or, Let them hrmg hack (or receive) shame for their 
reward, who soAf, ^c— See notes on Psalms zL 15, zxzv. 21. 
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enjoyed ; and how to drive away the bitterness of his pain by the love of 
GK>d, as he dwells with his whole sotd upon the recollection of those deeds 
which are like so many pledges of fresh deliverance." — Hengstenherg, 

1 IN thee, Lord, do I put my trast : 
Let me never be put to confusion. 

2 Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape : 
Incline thine ear unto me, and save me. 

8 Be thou my strong habitation, 

Whereunto I may continually resort : 
Thou hast given commandment to save me ; 
For thou art my rock and my fortress. 

4 Deliver me, my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

5 For thou art my hope, Lobd God : 
Thou art my trust from my youth. 

6 By thee have I been holden up from the womb : 
Thou art he that took me out of my mother's bowels : 
My praise shaU be continually of thee. 

7 I am as a wonder unto many ; 
But thou art my strong refnge. 

8 Let my mouth be filled with thy praise 
And with thy honour all the day. 

9 Cast me not off in the time of old age ; 
Forsake me not when my strength faileth. 



PsA-liM lud. 1, 2. See note on Psalm zxxi. 1. " Display thy righteonsness 
in delivering me and punishing my enemies." — B.C.B, 

6. The parallelism between the first and second lines is not well preserved 
in onr version of the latter. They should rather stand thns : — 

By thee have I been holden np [or, on thee have I leaned for support] 

from the womb ; 
From my mother's lap thou hast been my conductor [or, protector.] 

7. As a wonder J *' as a prodigy ; my low estate, my slaying the lion and 
bear, conquering the Philistine, escaping the fury of Saul, being raised to 
the throne of Israel, enduring such uncommon trials and afflictions, and 
ezperienchig such wonderful deliverances, all mark me out as the subject of 
* wonder unto manyj but thou art my strong refiige.* " — B.O.B. 
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10 For mine enemies speak against me ; 

And they that lay wait for my sonl take connsel together, 

11 Saying, God hath forsaken him : 

Persecute tmd take him ; for there is none to deliver him, 

12 God, be not far from me : 

my God, make haste for my help. 

13 Let them be confounded and consumed 
That are are adversaries to my soul ; 

Let them be covered udth reproach and dishonour 
That seek my hurt. 

14 But I will hope continually, 

And will yet praise thee more and more. 

15 My mouth shall show forth thy righteousness 
And thy salvation all the day ; 

For I know not the numbers thereof. 

16 I will go in the strength of the Lord God : 

1 will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only- 

17 God, thou hast taught me from my youth : 
And hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 

18 Now also when I am old and greyheaded, 
O God, forsake me not ; 



10. Mine enemies speak against me ; rather, — . 
Mine enemies say concerning me. 

And they tliat wait for my sonl [or life] take counsel together, saying, Ac., 
both linefs being introductory to what the enemies say in the next verse. 

35. The Hebrew words' in this, verse rendered show forth, and numbers, are 
derived from the same root, which, like onr word tell, with its corresponding 
nonn, tale, is ambigaons, signifying either to decla/re or to number. The 
analogy may be preserved by translating thus : — 

My month shall tell of thy righteousness, 
Thy salvation all the day ; 
For I know not the tale thereof. 
Though unceasingly employed in declaring or recounting thy mercies, I 
can never exhaust the theme, or complete the enumeration. 

18. Now also, more correctly omd also [or, even] when I am £or shall U] 
old and greyheaded ; or more literally. And also to old age and grey Mirs, jv. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew giving the sense of tmiv, or necessarily im* 
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Until I have showed thy, strength onto this generation. 
And thy power to every one that is to come. 

19 Thy righteousness also, God, U very high, 
Who hast done great things : 

God, who is like unto thee I 

20 Thau, which hast showed me great and sore trouhles, 
Shalt quicken me again, 

And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the earth. 

21 Thou shalt increase my greatness, 
And comfort me on every side. 

22 I will also praise thee with the psaltery, 
Even thy truth, my God : 

Unto thee will I sing with the harp, 

thou Holy One of Israel. 
28 My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto thee ; 

And my soul which thou hast redeemed. 
24 My tongue also shall talk 

Of thy righteousness all the day long : 

For they are confounded. 

For they are brought unto shame, that seek my hurt. 

PSALM LXXn, 

A Pdolm for Solomon. 

For Solomon. The particle here rendered for is the same as in the 
'titles generally is rendered of, indicating the writer of the Fsahn. Some 
understand it so here, and consider the Psalm to have been composed by 
Solomon as a prophecy of the Messiah, having its historic basis in the rela- 
tions of his own reign. The Hebrew particle, however, admits of either 
sense, and the contents of the Psalm, and partictdarly the intimation in 
verse 20, seem more in favour of the opinion of its having been written by 
David in his last days, when he had set Solomon on the throne, as a prayer for 
the righteous and prosperous reign of his beloved son ; but rising in elevation 
of thought and language to a greater than Solomon, or any earthly monarch. 

plying that David had already arrived at this period of life ; though we may 
infer from the allusions here and in verse 9, that he was at least approaching it. 

22. Even thy truth; rather, /or thy truth. 

23. My 8ovl which thou hast redeemed. The Psalmist here and in Psalm 
Ixix. 18, employs this expression in reference to the preservation of his life 
from the destruction threatened by his enemies ; but it is equally applicable 
m the sense of spiritual redemption. 
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1 GIVE the king thy judgments, O God, 
And thy righteousness unto the king*s son. 

2 He shall judge thy people with righteousness. 
And thy poor with judgment. 

8 The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 

And the little hills, by righteousness. 
4 He shall judge the poor of the people, 

' _ ■ - _ — - ■ ■ .,. ^ — 

Psalm Izxii.' 1. The jvdgments of Ood nsnally denote His dealings with 
mankind, or His commandments and laws ; bat here the expression in com- 
nection with righteousness in the next line, seems to indicate the righteous 
judgments or decisions which the Psalmist prays that QoA wonld enable the 
king to execnte, by enduing him with " the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of the knowledge and of the fear of the Lord;" the baas 
of all the blessings prayed for or predicted throughout the Psalm. This 
spirit Solomon in his best days had in great measure, but Christ without 
measure. The king, and the kvng's son, agreeably to the idiom of Hebrew 
poetry, are two designations of the same person. Solomon was both a king 
and the son of a king, and so in a higher sense is Christ. 

8. Some translators read m righteousness as commencing the fourth verae 
but this arrangement, though it seems at first sight plausible, is, on a oloeer 
examination, not satisfactory. The word is not required in verse 4, enough 
haying already appeared to show that, when judgment is spoken of, it must 
mean righteous judgment, and the transposition not only leaves verse 8 
defective in its poetic structure, by reducing it to one line, but also injures 
the sense, righteousness and peace being there associated as cause and ^eot. 
In the second line, the words shall bring peace to the people, must be under- 
stood from the first to complete the sense ; and, in like manner, by righteous- 
nesSf applies also to the first ; and the whole, in simple prosaic form, would 
read : — ^The mountains and the little hills shall bring peace to the people by 
righteousness. Some expound the verse thus : — " The steep mountains on 
the frontier, strongly garrisoned, shall secure the land from hostile invasion, 
and the hills, cleared of banditti, under the government of the righteous 
king shall be the peaceful seats of a nsefid civilised peasantry ;" but it may 
rather be understood as simply describing the peaceful condition of the 
country at large, the hills and mountains being mentioned as its more con- 
spicuous and ornamental features ; or in allusion to the custom still prevalent 
in the east, of proclaiming good or bad tidings from the tops of mountailis, 
or other eminences. —See Isaiah lii. 7. Host of the old translators, omitting 
the preposition, read : — The moimtwms shall bring peace to the people, amd the 
Utile hills (shall briTig) righteousness ; but it is more likely to have been 
omitted than inserted by the error of a transcriben 
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He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 

5 They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endnre. 
Throughout all generations. 

6 He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass : 
As showers that water the earth. 

7 In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 

And abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 

8 He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the eartL 

9 They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ; 

And his enemies shall lick the dust. 

' — 

5. Several of the ancient versions, instead of They shall fea/r thee, by a 
change of one letter in tlie Hebrew, read, He shall continue, or endAJire; which 
accords better with the rest of the Fsahn, where the king is spoken of 
throughout in the third person. This verse, in the full and proper sense of 
the terms employed, can be applied to no earthly king or dynasty. 

6. He shall come down Uke rain upon the mown grass, ^c. " His word 
shall descend upon His people, and in their heart, as rain that descendeth 
upon the tender herb of the mown meadow, which stands in need of showers 
after the mowing." — Yarchi, * 

7. All the old versioDS, for the righteov^s, read rigMeou8nes8,whi6k answers 
better to dbvmdomce of peace in the succeeding line. 

8. The terms here are similar to those employed in Ex. xxiii. 81, and 
1 Kings iv. 21, 24, to describe the bounds of the kingdom of Israel, which 
attained its greatest extent in the reign of Solomon ; but they are without 
the limitations there expressed, and appear to denote a kingdom of bound- 
less extent. The idea here enunciated, and carried to its climax in yerse 11, 
which exhibits a like similarity to the description of Solomon's greatness in 
1 Elings X. 23-25, is individualized in verses 9 and 10, by the mention of several 
districts or peoples, characterized by various distinctive features. They that 
dwell in the wilderness, alluding probably to the wild Arabs of the desert ; 
Twrshish, an important commercial city, generally considered to have been 
situate on the southern coast of Spain ; the isles, other distant places gene- 
rally ; 8heba, whose queen visited Solomon, a district of Arabia Felix, cele- 
brated for its gold, spices, and precious stones ; and Sehaf probably a part 
of Ethiopia. 

9. His enermes shall Uck the dtist ; i.e., as some explain, shall fall vanqnighed 
or slain, but the expression more probably refers to the eastern custom of 
prostration to the earth, in token of submission and homage. 
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10 The kings of Tarshisli and of the isles shall bring presents : 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

11 Yea, all kings shall fall down before him : 
All nations shall serve him. 

12 For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 
The poor also, and him that hath no helper. 

13 He shall spare the poor and needy, 
And shall save the souls of the needy. 

14 He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence : 
And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

15 And he shall live, 

And to him shall be given of the gold of Sheba : 
Prayer also shall be made for him continually ; 
And daily shall he be praised. 

16 There shall be an handful of com in the earth 
Upon the top of the mountains ; 

The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 

« - 

13. He shall spa/re, more correctly com'passionaiey or comfort the poor and 
'TieedAf ; a/nd shall sa/oe the souls, or preserve the lives of the needy. 

14. He shdll redeem thevr soul, or rescue their Vife from deceit ; rather, 
^oppression omd violence; omd precious shall thevr hlood he vn his sight " He 
will esteem their life of great yalae, and will allow no one to shed their 
blood with impmiity." — Phillips, 

15. Pra/yer also shall he made for him continually. This clause, whilst very 
appropriate as respects a temporal sovereign, has been supposed to present 
a difficulty in the Messianic interpretation, as derogatory to the Divine 
nature of Christ ; but prayer for His church, and the advancement of His 
kingdom, is in fact prayer for Himself. — See Matt. xzv. 40, &c. 

16. The precise meaning of the word here translated handful is uncer. 
. tain. Some render it ahv/ndomce, but it may not improbably, as suggested hj 

Horsley, be equivalent to our word piece, or patch, in its agricultural sense: 
There shall he a piece, or patch of com in the earth, or land, upon the top 0/ 
the mmmtams ; implying its fertility and general cultivation. The fmii 
thereof shall shcike Uke Leha/non. The growing crop shall be strong and 
vigorous, rustling in the wind like the leaves of a mountain forest. And they 
of the city shall flowrish Uke grass of the earth. The abundant population shall 
be equal to the fruitfulness of the soil. This verse was literally verified in 
Solomon's days, when it is said (1 Kings iv. 20) " Judah and Israel were 
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And they of the city shall flourish 
Like grass of the earth. 

17 His name shall endure for ever : 

His name shall he continued as long as the sun : 
And men shall he hlessed in him : 
All nations shall call him hlessed. 

18 Blessed be the Lord God, the Q-od of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things. 

19 And hlessed be his glorious name for ever : 
And let the whole earth he filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen. 

20 The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 

PSALM LXXm. 

A Psahn of [ or, for] Asaph. 

Bespecting the name of Asaph in the titles of this and the ten following 
Psalms, see Psalm 1. Though some pa>rts of the present Fsahn are very 
applicable to the occasion of the destruction of Sennacherib's army 

many, as the sand which is by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking, and 
making merry ;" and it may figuratively describe the rise and progress of 
the kingdom of Christ, and the increase of His subjects. 

18, 19. See conclusion of Psalm xli. These Terses do not belong to the 
Psalm, but contain the doxology which forms the conclusion of the second 
book. This dozology, which is the most copious that occurs, agrees very 
well with the contents of this Psalm, and was undoubtedly composed in 
reference to them. May the whole ewrth he full of Ms glory (as it shall be 
when all nations shall do homage to this His anointed), is taken word for 
word from Knmb. xiv. 21. 

20. This verse is by some understood to intimate that this was the last Psalm 
composed by David, or that it expresses the summit of his wishes and prayers. 
This supposition, as regards either or both of the facts which it assumes, 
may be true ; but it is more probable that this notice, placed not in imme- 
diate connection with the Psalm itself, but after the doxology which forma 
the conclusion to the second book, was designed to indicate the termination 
of that portion of the Psalter which consists principally of David's Psalms, 
though his name is prefixed to some in the subsequent divisions. At the 
same time, it seems to furnish an argument for the Davidic origin of the 
Psalm, as such a note would not be so likely to be appended to one not 

attributed to him. 

B 
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(2 KingB xiz.)) there seems no substantial gronnd for assigning its com- 
position to that or any other particalar event, the references being of a 
general and indwidAialf not national character. " After shortly expressing 
the tmth which had been awakened in an especial manner in his own heart, 
and which he desires to awaken in the hearts of the members of the Ghnrch, 
that God is always good to His people, the Psalmist represents the facts 
which had caused him to waver in this belief, in a picturesque description of 
the prosperity of the ungodly ; depicts the conflicts and struggles into which 
he was thereby bronght, and the victory which he gained when brought bj 
the grace of God to Imow that the prosperity of the wicked and the sofiferingB 
of the righteous are alike transitory ; complains of his own foolishness as 
the source of his doubts ; praises the grace of God, which had removed these 
from him ; and expresses his unqualified assurance of the Divine assistance, 
and of salvation." — Hengstenherg. 

1 TRULY God is good to Israel, 
Even to such as are of a clean heart. 

2 Bat as for me, my feet were almost gone ; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 

8 For I was enyions at the foolish, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For there are no bands in their death : 

Bat their strength is firm. 

FsALH Ixxiii. 1. Truly Ood is good, ^e, ; or, as it may be rendered, Qod 
is only good — i.e., never otherwise than gfood, though not always apparently 
so ; as expressed in the lines — 

" Good when He gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies ; 
E'en sorrows from His sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise." 

3. FooUsh ; rather a/rrogantf or vain-ghriouSf as in Psalm v. 6. 

4. There cure no hands in their death. It is not easy to extract any clear 
meaning from this verse, and the original is obscure. The word rendered 
hands occurs only .here and in Isaiah Iviii. 6, where that is doubtless its 
meaning. Bishop Horsley thinks it may here denote figuratively the 
strongest of all bands — physical necessity. " There is no fatality in, or of 
their death; no necessary and immediate connection between moral evil and 
physical — wickedness and death." Hengstenberg renders : — *' They care net 
fettered to death" and remarks, ** the fetters denote the death-bringing dr> 
cumstanoes which GK>d suspends over the guilty," but which will fall npon 
them at last. Others think the words in question, as in the case of a cognate 
term of more frequent occurrence, may also signify pains or torments — There 
Qflre no pomgs i/n their deaih, " They die with ease." — Kimchi. But this u 
not only unsuitable to the context, which relates not to the easy death| bat 
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6 They are not in trouble as other men ; 
Neither are they plagued like other men. 

6 Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain ; 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 

7 Their eyes stand out with fatness : 
They have more than heart could wish. 

8 They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression : 
They speak loftily. 

9 They set their mouth against the heavens, 
And their tongue walketh through the earth. 

to the prosperous life of the wicked, bat is also at variance with verses 
18-20, which depict their sudden destruction. Assuming, however, this as 
the meaning of the nonn» a more apposite rendering is obtained by giving 
to the preposition, which is to, not in, the sense of imtil — They ha/ve no 
pavns till their death. They continue to enjoy a life of ease. Some trans- 
lators adopt a different division of the words, but without altering a letter, 
as Boothroyd, who renders the verse thus : — 

*' For they have no painful diseases ; 
But sound and firm is their strength." 
This, however, is sanctioned by scarcely any Hebrew MSS., and none of the 
ancient versions ; and the previous expositions seem on the whole the most 
satisfactory. 

6. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain, i.e., an ornamental chain 
or necklace. Violence covereth them as a garment, or robe. They glory in their 
lawless deeds, and exhibit their pride in their haughty mien or splendid attire. 

7. Their eyes stcmd ovi with fatness. Most of the old translators, by a 
change of one letter, for eyes, read in/iqwities, Boothroyd, adopting this 
reading, renders : — " From within issue their iniquities " but the common 
reading and version seem better supported and more apposite to the pre- 
ceding verse. " The external appearance comes into view only as a re- 
flection and expression of their carnal mind, which so often displays itself 
by such appearances." — Hengstenberg, They ha/ve more tham> heart could 
wish ; rather, expect, for unregulated desire is insatiable : literally. They 
exceed the ima^gination of their hea/rt, or, as some render it. The thorights or 
designs of their heart bvrst forth, or overflow ; but the former accords better 
with the common reading of the previous line. 

8. This verse appears to be more correctly rendered: — They scoff a/nd 
speak wickedly; they speobkoppressionloftily ; that is, words tending to oppression. 

9. T^hey set their mouth agavnst, rather in, the heav&ns, ** What they say 
must be said from heaven." — Luther. The verse expresses the loftiness and 
extent of their ambition. 

b2 
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10 Therefore his people return hither : 

And waters of a foil cup are -wrong oat to them. 

11 And they say, How doth God know ? 

And, Is there any knowledge in the Most High ? 

12 Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world; 
They increase in riches. 

18 Yerily I have cleansed my heart in yain. 

And washed my hands in innocency. 
14 For all the day long have I heen plagued. 

And chastened every morning. 

10. The PsaLinist i^pears here to refer to the effect prodnced on the 
minds of others by the sight of the prosperously wicked ; bat what is the 
antecedent to ^m is not clear. Some refer it to the wicked, or any one of 
the wicked who tvms his people hither ; t.e., draws others from the right path ; 
bat as the wicked are spoken of thxoaghoat in the plaral, it seems more in 
aooordance with grammatical propriety, as well as to afford a better sense, 
to refer to Terse 1 for the antecedent ; thos it will be Ood's people. Waters 
of a full cup may denote joy or prosperity, or the reverse ; bat the expression 
wrung out (more properly drained out), is more snitable to the latter. Thos, 
nnderstanding verses 11, 12, to contain what is ottered by hie people, the 
pnrport of the whple will be that those who have lived in the fear of God 
may be tempted to swerve from the path of rectitude, distressed with 
anzioas and repining thoughts, and even be led to qnestion the moral 
government of God and His cognizance of the affiurs of men, who permits the 
ungodly thus to triumph. 

12. Who prosper in the world; rather, who cowtinudUy proaper, or go on 
prospering. The Hebrew word signifies literally for ever. The worU is a 
sense which it did not acquire till a later period. 

13. WasMng the hcmds was a token of innooency (see Matt, zzvii. 24), so 
washOig the ha/nds in innocency expresses being actuaUy so. The Psahnist, 
having described the prosperity of the wicked, and the snare into which 
others may fall from the contemplation of it, reverts to the point from whiob 
he had dig^ressed, its effect upon his own mind ; and contrasting his own lot 
wit^ theirs, complains that purity of heart and conduct affords no exemption 
from affliction, but immediately checking himself adds : Were I to indulge 
■uoh feelings and give utterance to them I should offend against, rather, 

t reacheroushf forsake the generation of thy children j betray the cause of 
religion, and renounce the principles upheld by Thy true worshippers. He 
then sets forth the difficulty he had found in the investigation of the 
Bulgeot, and his inability of himself to arrive at a satisfiAOtoiy solution of it. 
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15 If I say I will speak thus ; 

Behold I should ofifend cigainst the generation of thy children. 

16 When I thought to know this, 
It was too painful for me ; 

17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God ; 
Then understood I their end. 

18 Surely thou didst set them in slippery places ; 
Thou castedst them down into destruction. 

19 How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment I 
They are utterly consumed with terrors. 

20 As a dream when one awaketh ; 
So, Lord, when thou awakest, 
Thou shalt despise their image. 

21 Thus my heart was grieved, 
And I was pricked in my reins. 

22 So foolish was I, and ignorant : 
I was as a heast hefore thee. 

28 Neyertheless, I am continually with thee : 
Thou hast holden me hy my right hand. 

24 Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory. 

25 Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire heside thee. 

18. Thtm castedst them doum into destrucUoUf or precipices, " Those high 
places which they have ooonpied are nothing more than precipices, whence 
they are cast down and broaght to certain destraction." — Phillips. 

19. Gonsfwmed with terrors ; or sudden destruction. 

20. When thou awakest. The Hebrew is simply in awaJcvng, and the 
ellipsis seems incorrectly supplied ; it should rather be When they a/wakey or, 
when thou causest them to aw(ilcefi.e,, from their dream of greatness, thou wilt 
despise their vm^e ; render contemptible, or cause to vanish, their vain show 
and imaginary felicity. 

23. Nevertheless I am, rather home been, continually toith thee. The 
Psalmist in this verse appears to commemorate the good providence of God, 
which, amidst all his perplexities and want of right perception, had kept him 
from falling, as a foundation for the confiding trust for the future, expressed 
in the concluding verses. 
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26 My flesh and my heart faileth : 

But God is ijie strength of my heart, 
And my portion for ever. 

27 For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish : 
Thou hast destroyed all them that go a inrhoring from thee. 

28 But it is good for me to draw near to God : 
I have put my trust in the Lord God, 
That I may declare all thy works. 

PSALM LXXIV. 

Maschil of Asaph [or, A Psahn for Asaph to give instmction.] 

This Psalm is, by ,the majority of expositors, considered to refer to the 
destiruction of the temple by the Chaldeans ; bat others assign it to the 
persecation ander Antiochns Epiphanes. Independently of the improbability 
that any portion of the Old Testament canon was composed at so late a 
period, the reasons against the latter view presented by the Psalm itself 
are, remarks Hengstenberg, "perfectly decisive." The temple appears 
in the Psalm as entirely destroyed, and that by fire, in all its parts. From 

1 Mao. iv. 38, where the condition in which Jndas found the temple is 
described, it is evident that at that time the chief buildings of the temple 
were untouched, and that it was only the gates that had been burned ; 

2 Mac. i. 8 and viii. 33, are in entire accordance with this. The reason 
why the Jews, according to 1 Mac. iv. 28, built the holy and the most holy 
place, is not because these had been destroyed, but because, as is almost in 
so many words affirmed in verse 43, the stones which had been removed as 
being polluted had to be replaced with others. To this we may add that we 
find here nothing of what characterized the time of the Maccabees, no trace 
of an apostate party among the Jews themselves, no trace of any attempt to 
bring the Israelites to idolatry, no trace of a religious war. We stand here 
entirely upon Assyrian-Chaldean ground, as will be obvious on comparing 
2 Kings xviii., xix. (particularly xix. 4 with verse 10 of our Psalm) : the 
contest is not god against God, but man against Gk>d." For the reasons 
against the Chaldean destruction, see on verses 8 and 9. Some expound the 
Psalm as prophetic of the destruction by the Romans and the subsequent condi- 
tion of the Jews; but however applicable some parts may be to the final 
catastrophe, there can be no reasonable doubt that it depicts a state of 
things already existing, and it claims for the sufierers a chasacter as the 
people of God, which would not be appropriate at the later period. 

1 GOD, why hast thou cast vs off for ever ? 
Why doth thine anger smoke 

28. "The Septuagint, Vulgate, Arabic, and Ethiopic add, in the gates qfi^ 
daiighier of Zion; which makes a better conclusion; but it is not acknow* 
lodged by any MS. yet collated."— JB.C.J3. 
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Against the sheep of thy pasture ? 
2 Bemember thy congregation, 

Which thou hast purchased of old ; 

The rod of thine inheritance, 

Which thou hast redeemed ; 

This mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 
8 Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations ; 

Even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanctuary. 

4 Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations ; 
They set up their ensigns /or signs. 

5 A man was famous according as he had lifted up axes 
Upon the thick trees. 

Psalm Izxiy. 1. Usy in the first line, and why in the second, are not in 
the orijj^nal ; the sense in each case being completed by understanding a 
word from the other line, thus: 

Why, God, hast thou cast off for ever (the sheep of thy pasture) ? 
(Why) doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture ? 

2. Bod, " or tribe. Shaivet also signifies a sceptre, and may here mean — the 
sovereigrnty of thine inheritance, alluding to the theocracy of the Israelites." 

— B.as. 

3. Lift vp thy feet, t.e.. Come, or come with speed or alacrity, to behold or 
visit. The same mode of expression occurs in the original in Gren. xxix. 1, 
" Jacob went on his journey," literally, lifted up his feet. Even all that the 
enemy hath done voickedhf in the sanctuary ; more correctly, all the e\nl {i.e., 
mischief or destruction) which the enemy hath done in the sa/nctua/ry, 

4. The Chaldeans rushing into the temple, shouting for victory amid 
the affrighted worshippers, and setting up their standards, or erecting 
trophies of success on that sacred ground, seem to be here described. 
They set up thevr ensigns for signs. The two words are the same in the Heb- 
rew, literally. They set up their signs'signs. " Where formerly everything had 
testified of the dominion of God, now everything testifies of the dominion of 
the heathen." — Uengstenherg. Bespecting congregations see on verse 8. 

5. A mo/n was fa/mous. The original is obscure ; literally, he, or it, was 
hnown. Boothroyd, taking the verb to be used impersonally and collectively, 
renders : — ''As men are seen with uplifted axes, &c.," but the sense may rather 
be, he (the enemy or the leader) renders himself conspicuous, or makes himself 
look, like one lifting ttp aaes upon the thick trees. The purport of this and the 
next verse no doubt is : — They cast down and demolish the carved work of 
the sanctuary (see 1 Kings vi. 18, 29) with as little concern or reverence as 
a woodman felling trees in a forest. 
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6 Bat now they break down the curved woik tiiereoC 
At once with axes and hammers. 

7 They have cast fire into thy sanctnaryy 

They have defiled hy casting down the dwelling place of thy 
name to the ground. 

8 They said in their hearts. Let us destroy them together : 
They have burned up all the synagogues oi God in the land. 



7. The second clause may be translated without supplying the words in 
italics. They home defiled, or profaned, the dwelling place of thy name to the 
grovndf i.e.f to the lowest point of degradation, the opposite of the phrase, 
to exalt unto hea/ven. For the historical basis of this and the preceding 
verses, see 2 Kings xxv. 8-17, 2 Ch. xxxvi. 17-19, Jer. lii. 1^-27. The 
object of the Chaldeans in breaking down the oarred work of the temple 
might be to obtain the precions metals with which some parts were orer. 
laid or connected. 

8. The mention of eynagogues has been alleged as incompatible with the 
times of the Chaldean destmction, as we have no record of the existence of 
those erections till after the captivity, thongh the date and circamstanoes 
of their origin are not ascertained. Bnt there is no proof that the word here 
used by the Psalmist, which is the same as in verse 4 is rendered oongre- 
gaUond, denotes synagogues. It is not the term by which they are 
designated in the later Hebrew writings ; bat one of frequent oocor- 
rence in Scripture, signifying a/n appointed time or place, a feast or 
religious sotemnOy, and an a^sembV^ or congregation. In Lam. ii. 6, the onlj 
instance except in the present Psalm in which it is considered to denote 
the ploAie or hwilding, onr translators render it place of assembly, but it msf 
there mean the congregation itself. The Seventy there render it /ecut, as 
they do in both cases in this Psalm. Their version of the present clause, 
" Let ns abolish all the feasts of God from the land," wonld indicate a different 
reading of the verb, bat some MSS., by a change of one letter in the Greek, 
correspond with the Hebrew text, except in the difference of person, 
Let us hum down, ^c. The place, rather than the congregation or 
solemnity itself, seems to snit the context here, as well as in verse 4, for the 
scene there depicted appears to represent the enemy in fall possession of the 
sanctuary and committing their ravages upon it. Some understand the 
word in question in the present verse, as well as in the former, to refer to 
the temple itself with all its apartments. ''The expression, aXt in the land," 
remarks Hengstenberg, " has been incorrectly supposed not be applioable 
to the' temple. The sanctaaries in Jerasalem were all the places of revela- 
tion of God that were in the land, and the ciroamstance that when the 
temple was destroyed there was not another such place to be foond, most 
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9 We see not our signs : 

There is no more any in*ophet : 

Neither is there among ns any that knoweth how long. 

10 God, how long shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever ? 

11 Why withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right hand ? 
Pluck it out of thy bosom. 

have pecaliarlj aggravated the pain which an Israelite felt, and was a 
proof of the extent to which Grod's honour was at stake, and His interests 
endangered. The assertion of those who are in favour of the Maooabean 
origin of the Psalm, that these words describe the destmction of the 
synagogues, is met hj the remark, that in all the copious accounts which we 
have of the transactions of those times, there is nothing said of any such 
work of destruction.'' Dr. Eitto (see BihUcod CydopoBd/ia) supposes the 
Psalmist may refer to the schools of the prophets, which might be the 
occasional resort of pious persons for religious exercises or instruction, and 
that this may have been the germ out of which the proper synagogue 
worship arose; but when the Chaldeans had destroyed the seat of the 
national worship, with the cdiief public and priyate buildings of Jerusalem, 
and carried the principal inhabitants captive, leaving only ''the poor 
of the land fcH* husbaodnken and vine-dressers^" it does not seem pro- 
bable that they should attach so much imporfcance to any places of this 
kind, as to induce their systematic destruction by fire. 

9. '* The signs of the Israelites are the signs of the dominion of their 
God, whose places had been occupied by the signs of the enemies, verse 4." 
— Hengstenherg. This verse has been deemed irreconcilable with the period 
of the Chaldean invasion, as the pn^)het Jeremiah was then living and had 
predicted seventy years as the duration of the captivity; but his pro- 
phetical pffice appears to have ceased at the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
he was soon after carried into Egypt ; and Ezekiel and Daniel, who prophesied 
during the captivity, were themselves captives; so that there was no prophet 
in the land of Judea, nor any one who could go about preaching repentance, 
or whose declarations were likely to be generally known to his fellow- 
countrymen, whether dispersed or left in the land. In fact, the expression 
here is tantamount to that of Jeremiah himself in Lam. ii. 9. His predic^ 
tion of the period of the captivity, uttered twelve years before its com- 
mencement, might, amidst the ensuing troubles, be little known, or not held 
in vivid recollection. " By the knowing how long is meant a living knoidedge. 
On the first infliction of the stroke no man could take the- comfort of thia 
announcement, and no man ought to have done so till the infliction had 
served its purpose." — Henystenherg. 
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12 For God is my King of old. 

Working salTation in the midst of the earth. 

18 Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : 

Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 

14 Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
And gavest him to be meat to the people 
Inhabiting the wilderness. 

15 Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood : 
Thou driedst np mighty rivers. 

16 The day is thine, the night also is thine : 
Thou hast prepared the light and the son. 

17 Thou hast set all the borders of the earth : 
Thoa hast made summer and winter. 

18 Eemember this, that the enemy hath reproached, 

Lord, 
And that the foolish people have blasphemed thy name. 

19 deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove unto the multitude 

of the wicked : 
Forget not the congregation of thy poor for ever. 

20 Have respect unto the covenant : 

13, 14. These verses are generally nnderstood as referring to the deliver- 
ance ont of Egypt ; leviatl an or the crocodile symbolizing the Egyptian goverD* 
ment ; its heads, Pharaoh and his chief captains ; and the dragons , the Egyptian 
people (see B.C.B.) ; bat as the succeeding ones describe the dominion of 
God over nature and not over man, a more literal interpretation seems to 
accord better with the context. The people mhaJyitMig the wildemess may 
denote the ichthycyphagi or fish-eaters, who are described by ancient anthers as 
subsisting on the whales cast up on the shore, and having abundance of food 
on account of the great size of the beasts found. 

19. deliver not the soul of thy twrtle-dove unto the muUitude of the Mokkei; 
" rather, deliver not thy turtle-dove to the beasts, or birds, of prey. Thy 
people Israel are afiicted and miserable, and weak, helpless, and defenaOesfl 
as a turtle-dove, the smallest of her tribe — deliver them not into the power 
of their brutal adversaries." — B.C.B. Con^egation; or, life, 

20. The dark places, ^c. Some understand it of those parts of the earth 
which have not been blessed with the light of true religion. This is 
undoubtedly true, but it seems more in accordance with the tenor of the 
Psalm to consider it as referring to caves, dens, and woods of the land, 
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For the dark places of the earth 
Are full of the habitations of craelty. 

21 let not the oppressed return ashamed : 
Let the poor and needy praise thy name. 

22 Arise, God, plead thine own cause : 

Bemember how the foolish man reproacheth thee daily. 
28 Forget not the voice of thine enemies : 

The tumult of those that rise up against thee increaseth 
continually. 

PSALM LXXV. 

To the chief Musioian, Altaschith [or. Destroy not]. A Psalm or Song of 

[or, for] Asaph. 

" Some consider this Psalm to have been written by David on his acces- 
sion to the throne over all Israel ; others refer it to the time of the captivity, 
considering it as a continnation of the subject of the preceding ; bnt Bishop 
Patrick and others are of opinion that it was composed by Asaph to com- 
memorate the overthrow of Sennacherib's army — 2 Kings xix." — B.C.B. On 
Altaschith, see on Psalm Iviii., and on A Psalm or Song, see on Psalm zlviii. 

1 UNTO thee, God, do we give thanks, 
Unto thee do we give thanks. 

For that thy name is near 
Thy wondrous works declare. 

2 When I shall receive the congregation 
I will judge uprightly. 

infested with robbers and murderers. Edbitatdons of cruelty; rather, 
violence. " Haunts of violence." — Boothroyd. 

PsALH Izzv. 1. By adhering to the order of the original, the words unto 
thee, repealed by the translators, are not required; We give thanksj or 
praise, wnJto thee Ood ; we give praise, ^c. Thy name here is equivalent 
to thyself, or, thy power. The old versions read the last clause thus : — We 
^oill call upon thy name, we wUl decla/re thy wond/rous works ; but this is 
more likely to have been substituted for that of the Hebrew text than vice 
versd, 

2. For the several meanings of the word here rendered congregation, see 
on verse 8 of preceding Psalm. The old translators here render it as a set 
time : — When I shall taJce a set time, i.e., when the due time arrives. Most 
commentators understand this and the next verse as spoken by God ; but 
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8 The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved : 
I bear up the pillars of it. Selah. 

4 I said onto the fools, Deal not foolishly : 
And to the wicked, Lift not np the horn : 

5 lift not up your horn on high : 
Speak not with a stiff neck. 



apply them in various ways. Phillips paraphrases them thns : — " I will tmly 
take a fit time forjudging the whole world in righteousness, and if I seem to 
delay the execution of justice, it is because I am slow to anger, and desire to 
giye the wicked opportunity for repentance. Although the earthbeiira 
dissolving condition because of the waters on which it is founded, yet I make 
it firm as a building supported by strong pillars." But the passage is 
generally taken in a more restricted sense, as applying to the circumstances 
of the IsraeUtes at s(xne period or other. Hengstenberg, who refers the 
Psalm to the overthrow of the Assyrians, explains : — '' The earth, in coa* 
sequence of the success of the conqueror of the world, is as it were dissolved, 
sunk back into its ancient chaotic state ; but the same Omnipotence which 
at that time brought its dissolution to an end, shall aid it now." In the 
adoption, however, of the more restricted mode of interpretation, the 
abrupt transition from the Psalmist to God, as the speaker, may be avoided 
by considering the former speaking throughout in the name of some prince 
or eminent person, who had been the means of restoring order and prosperity 
after a period of anarchy or irreligion. Thus Boothroyd, who refers it to 
the establishment of order by David after the unsettled state of public affairs 
during the latter part of Saul's reign, and the contest between the houses of 
Saul and David, renders : — " Since I obtained a convenient season I have 
judged with integrity. The land with its inhabitants was dissolved, bnt its 
pillars I have re-established." Jebb takes a similar view, " The speaker," he 
remarks, " is a righteous king of Israel, in^likelihood Jehoshaphat,now newly 
possessed of his kingdom. He declares his intention of making the Divine 
law the guide of his administration, when he reoewes the ocmgregoHon; i.e.i 
when he enters on the duties of his government," and avows the " great weight 
of responsibility which he feels in reconstructing and propping up the social 
edifice." It seems, however, no less appropriate to the reformation of 
religion by Hezekiah than to that by Jehoshaphat. After the three intro* 
ductory verses, terminated by Selah, ''follows the main subject, which 
consists of his address to the ungodly among his people," and *' the Psalm 
ends as it began, with ascribing praise to Grod." 

5. " Mr. Brace observes that the Abyssinian kings have a horn on their 
diadem, and that the keeping it erect or in a projecting form makes them 
appear as if they had a sti^ necJi ; and he refers to this passage for the 
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6 For promotion cometh neither from the east, 
Nor from the west, nor from the sonth. 

7 But God i$ the judge : 

He putteth down one, and setteth np another. 

8 For in the hand of the Lobd there is a cup, 
And the wine is red ; 

It is full of mixture ; and he poureth out of the same : 
But the dregs thereof. 

All the wioked of the earth shall wring them out, and drink 
them* 

9 But I will declare for ever ; 

I will sing praises to the God of Jacoh. 
10 All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off ; 
BiU the horns of the righteous shall he exalted. 



antiquity of the usage, and the appearance also." — B*C.B. This illnstration 
seems apposite, bnt the allusion may probably be, to the habits and pro- 
perties of homed beasts, which frequently furnish to the sacred writers an 
emblem of strength or power, dignity or glory, arrogance or pride j and 
when the horn is of great weight, or is designed as an instrument of attack or 
defence, a proportionate strength of neck is requisite to enable the animal 
to wield it. To speak with a stiff neck is equiralent to proudly or wrrogantly. 

8. It does not appear that the custom of giving " medicated wine, or 
potion of stupefying drugs to criminals to drink previous to their execution," 
which is thought in B.C.B. to illustrate this verse, was known to the ancient 
Israelites, though it might be practised in later times in connection with 
the lingering and excruciating mode of death by crucifixion, which prevailed 
under their subjugation by the Romans ; but the present passage admits, 
if not requires, a more comprehensive exposition, embracing the Divine 
dispensations both of kindness and punishment, which the figure of a cup 
is employed in Scripture to express. In the hand, of the Lord there is a cup, 
amd the wine is red ; rather, turbid, from having stood long on the lees to 
acquire its full strength; it is full ofmixifu/ref or, the mivtwre is full} spices 
or other ing^redients being mingled in due proportions to confer additional 
strength and flavour ; cmd he powreth ovt of the same — the pure clear wine as 
a cup of blessing to the righteous ; or, as several of the old versions road, he 
powreth it out here and there; i.e,, in the various dispensations of his 
providence; hut the d/regs thereof , the thick and turbid residue, all the 
wicked cfthe earth shall wring, more properly drotn, them out and dHnk them. 

9. Buit I wiU declwre for ever, i.6., thyprome, understood from the next line. 
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PSALM LXXVI. 

To the chief Knaician on NeginoUi. A Psalm or Song of [or, for] Asaph. 

" This Psalm is entitled in the Septnagint, which is followed bj the Vulgate 
and ApoUinarios, ' An ode against the Asayrian ; ' and it is considered by 
many of the best commentators to hare been composed bj Asaph after the 
defeat of Sennacherib/' — (B.C.B.) to which occasion it appears remaikablj 
appropriate. It is divided hj SeHah into three parts. "The exordiam, 
(verses 1-3,) celebrates the Almighty's power and presence among His people, 
especially in Jemsalem and Mount Zion, from whence proceeded the dis- 
play of His might in vanquishing the hosts of Sennacherib. Theseoond 
part, (verses 4-9,) recounts this awful event, representing the sudden death 
of the besi^^rs under the sublime image of a deep trance, and celebrating 
its effects in words expressive of most appalling emotions of awe. The con- 
clusion, (verses 10-12,) applies this event to all times and places, and is 
antiphonal to the first part ; the greatness of Qod, His worship, and His 
judgments being the three topics in each." — Jehb» ab. 

1 IN Jndah is God known : 
His name is great in Israel. 

2 In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
And his dwelling place in Zion. 

8 There brake he the arrows of the bow. 
The shield, and the sword, and the battle. Selah. 



Psalm Ixxvi. 2. " The ancient name Salem (Gen. ziv. 18), of which Jemsa- 
lem was an enlarged form {Salem, the peaceful place, Jerusalem,^ 
possession or inheritance of peace), is used here to indicate that it is 
significant. Wherever the Lord dwells, security and peace are there."— 
Hengstenberg. 

3. Arrows of the how sounds tautological ; but the Hebrew word does not 
of itself signify arrows; literally t^/lames or lightrwngs of the how — apoeticsl 
phrase for arrows which may be simply expressive of their force and 
velocity, or may refer to the circumstance of their being sometimes ignited. 
" Servius, on Virgil's ^neid. Book ix. v. 705, describes ^lery arrows of the hov 
as a dart or javelin with a spherical leaden head to which fire was attached. 
When thrown by a powerftd hand, it killed those whom it hit, and set fire to 
buildings, &g" — B.C.B. The hattle is by many considered to signify here the 
weapons of war in accordance with those just enumerated ; but it may be 
taken literally, as in the parallel passage, Psalm xlvi. 9 :-r-He hath rendered 
the weapons powerless, and put an end to the battle, or made the war to 
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4 Thou art more glorioas and excellent 
Than the mountains of prey. 

5 The stoat-hearted are spoiled, 
They have slept their sleep : 

And none of the men of might have found theiir hands. 

6 At thy rebuke, God of Jacob, 

Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep. 

7 Thou, even thou, art to be feared : 
And who may stand in thy sight 
When once thou art angry ? 

8 Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven ; 
The earth feared, and was still, 

4. This verse is variously rendered and explained. It is generally nnder- 
stood as addressed to God. The particle prefixed to motmtains may either 
denote comparison or simply from. So most of the old versions. Thou 
shinest mwrvellously from the everlasting mountains, or from thy strong wioim- 
tavrif i,e., heaven or Monnt Zion ; or, Thou art gloriov>s and excellent from the 
movmtains ofprey,i.e., thon wentest foi*th to the destmction of the invading 
host, as a lion from the mountains rushing on his prey. Modem translators 
'generally take it comparatively, Thou art more glorious and excellent than 
the mowitoMis of prey, i.e., than kings who dwell in mountain fortresses, 
where they collect their spoil; or than powerful, plundering kingdoms, 
supposing these to be figuratively designated by the mxyimtavns of prey. 
Either of the above expositions affords an appropriate sense, but it seems 
more simple and satisfactory to read it as an apostrophe to Mount Zion just 
before mentioned, ** which was more illustrious and excellent than all the 
mountains of prey, i.e., where wild beasts wander, and prey on those that 
are more helpless than themselves." — B.C.B, 

5, 6. None of the men of might have found their hands, i.e., they are become 
utterly powerless. Both the chariot and horse ; rather, the rider (for the 
Hebrew word may signify either) amd horse, '* It is not improbable that 
the pestilence in Sennacherib's army might seize the horses as well as the 
men, although the death of the former is not mentioned by the sacred 
historian." — Horsley, *' The poet," remarks Tholuck, " describes the scene 
as if we were walking along with him through the camp, which such a 
short time ago was so full of life, but is now silent as death." 

8. " God is represented as first pronouncing the sentence on His enemies, 
and then arising to execute it. The countries of the heathen feared, while 
that of Israel ivia qiUAt and tranquiL" — Boothroyd. 
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9 When God arose to judgment, 

To save all the meek of the earth. Selah. 

10 Sarelj the wrath of man shall praise thee : 
The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

11 Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God : 

Let all that be round about him bring presents unto him 
that ought to be feared. 

12 He shall cut oif the spirit of princes : 
He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 

PSALM LXXVn. 

To the chief Mnsician, to Jednthnn. A Psalm of [or, for] Asaph. 

To (Heb. upon) Jeduthwn. — See on Psalm Ixii. "By many persons this 
is considered a national song composed at the time of the captivity, 
rather than that of an indiridnal, becanse there are recited some national 
mercies, for administering comfort and re-establishing confidence. Bat the 
Psalmist has composed it in the first person, as if he himself individaallj 
were the subject, and there is no reason why in his individual capacity he 
might not tnm his contemplations to those remarkable acts of Divine mercy 
bestowed on the nation, and on which the people, both individually and 
collectively, delighted to dwell, especially when under the circumstancefi 
which snggested the writing of this Psalm. It evidently describes an 
individual mind brooding over calamities; it exhibits a sort of contest 
between distrust and confidence, and when the inspired penman is on the 
point of giving way to despair, be suddenly fixes his thoughts on thoee 
especial interpositions of providence recorded in his couutry^s annaJs ; when 

9. The meek ; rather the suffering or afflicted, 

10. Sv/rehf the wrath, or violence, <^ man shall praise thee, in being made 
subservient to thy purposes, or illustrating thy justice and glory in its 

'punishment. The remainder of wrath shalt thou resl/rain. What will not 
redound to Thy praise Thon wilt not sufifer to break forth. The more 
correct rendering of the latter clause, however, seems to be. With theremain' 
der of wrath thou wiVb gird thyself. " God girds Himself with the remainder 
of wrath directed against Him. The wrath of His enemies must even to the 
last remnant serve Him as a weapon by which to accomplish their deBtra^ 
tion." — Hengsteriberg, The old versions differ from the present Hebrew; 
the Septuag^t and Yulgate read; " For the inward thought of man shall give 
thanks to thee ; and the memorial of his inward thought shall keep a feast to 
thee.** Our Ooverdale*s version is peculiar; When thou puny shest one man he 
must knowlege (acknowledge) that thou art redy to punysh other mo (more)." 

11. Vow and pa/y, ue., your vows. 
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his sorrows are alleviated and faith becomes victorious." — Phillips. If 
Jeduthun and Asaph refer to the individuals of those names recorded in 
ScripturOi th3 Psalm most be assigned to the time of David ; and the style, 
remarks Jebb, "seems to be strongly Davidical. The whole course of 
reflection, and the use made at the concluding part of the sublime imagery, 
are exactly in his manner." " It consists of four parts, marked by Selah, 
In the lir3t (verses 1-3), the Psalmist relates his deep distress, which is the 
preface to the complaint so pathetically expressed in the second division 
(verses 4-9), where he remembers indeed past mercies, but fears that these 
will never return. In the third part (verses 10-15), his faith returns, he 
hopefully recalls the wonders of old time, and the deliverance afforded to 
the chosen people, whose passage through the Bed Sea forms the particular 
subject of the concluding strophe (verses 16-20)." — Jehh ab. "The object 
of the Psalm is to instruct us how we may obtain consolation and peace in 
the severest distresses, by plunging into the earlier manifestations of the 
grace of God." — Hengstenherg. 

1 I CRIED unto God with my voice, 

Even unto God with my voice ; and he gave ear unto me. 

2 In the day of my trouble, I sought the Lobd : 
My sore ran in the night, and ceased not : 
My soul refused to be comforted. 

8 I remembered God, and was troubled : 

I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah. 

FSA1.M Izxvii. 1. This verse consists in the original of two exaclly parallel 
lines, literally : — 

My voice (was) to God, and I cried ; 

My voice (was) to God, and he hearkened to me. 

2. My sore rem. This rendering, " which," remarks Adam Clarke, " is 
most unaccountable," appears to be peculiar to our version, and a few im- 
mediately preceding it. Our translators might have found a better precedent 
among their earlier predecessors, as Coverdale ; " I held up my hondes unto 
Him in the night season, for my soul refused all other comfort." Purver, taking 
homd in the sense of power or strength, renders : " My strength flowed away at 
night without ceasing;" but the exposition given in B.G.B. : " My hand was 
stretched out by night and ceased not, or, without intermission," is preferable, 
and with the exceptions just noticed, to which may be added the Ohaldee — 
" Mine eyes shed tears during the night," and the Syriao : " His hand 
ohafltened me in the night," both founded on different readings of the original 
text, has the general support of translators, ancient and modem. 

3. I remembered God and was troubled. Not that his remembrance of God 
was the caiise of his trouble : the conjunction here has the force of yet or 
when, as rendered by Luther and Coverdale : " When I was in heavineas I 

8 
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4 Thou boldest mine eyes waking : 

I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 

5 I have considered tbe days of old, , 
. Tbe years of ancient times. 

6 I call to remembrance my song in tbe nigbt : 
I commnne witb mine own beart : 

And my spirit made diligent searcb. 

7 Will tbe Lord cast off for ever ? 
And will be be favourable no more ? 

8 Is bis mercy clean gone for ever ? 
Dotb his promise fail for evermore ? 

9 Hatb God forgotten to be gracious ? 

Hatb be in anger sbut up bis tender mercies ? Selah. 
10 And 1 said, Tbis is my infirmity : 

But I will remember tbe years of tbe rigbt band of the Most 
High. 

thonght npon God. When my heart was vexed then did I speake." The laat 
word, as well as our rendering, J complaiiiedf appears to contradict the next 
verse. It should rather be I meditated, the Hebrew being the same as 
so rendered in verse 12, and communed in verse 6. 

6. I call to remembrance my song, or rmisiCf in the night. Chaldee — " My 
praise/' i.e., my jojful nights in times past, my " thanksgiving, and tbe 
gracions deeds which had called it forth." — Hengstenberg. 

10. This rather obscure passage is variously interpreted. " Dr. WaterlaDd 
renders : ' This mj affliction is a change of the right hand of the Most High,' 
i.e., it proceeds from a change of God's conduct towards me. De Dien renders, 
' To pray, tbis is my business : to change the right hand of the Most High,' t.e., 
I can do nothing else than pray: God is the ruler of events." — B.C.B^ 
Several of the old versions read, Now I hoflje hegvm, (to hope, or to take a 
proper view of my affliction) this is the change of the right ha/nd of the Most 
High. Our Goverdale, " who," says Adam Clarke, " takes the passage by 
storm," renders, " At the last I came to this poynte, that I thought, why art 
thou so foolish ? the right honde of the Most Hyest can ohaunge all;" with 
which Dathe's Latin version closely accords : "Tandem sic mi oonsolor, mihi 
quidem hroc sunt perferenda; dextra vero Dei sunmii onmia in melius mntare 
potest." The Bishops', This is my death; hut the right hamd of the Most Highest 
mAiy grant me yea/rs. After all, our common version, though supported by none 
of the ancient and but few modem translators, appears most in acoordaoce 
with the original text (the word rendered years, on which the ambiguity 
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11 I will remember the works of the Lord :' 
Surelyfl will remember thy wonders of old. 

12 I will meditate also of all thy work, 
And talk of thy doings. 

18 Thy way, God, is in the sanctuary : 
Who M 80 great a God as our God ? 

14 Thou art the God that doest wonders : 

Thon hast declared thy strength among the people. 

15 Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, 
The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 

16 The waters saw thee, God, the waters saw thee ; 
They were afraid : 

The depths also were troubled. 

17 The clouds poured out water : 
The skies sent out a sound : 
Thine arrows also went abroad. 

mainly rests, being the same as in verse 5, and seldom occurring in any 
other sense), and forms a most appropriate transition to the ensuing com- 
memoration of the works of the Lord, and His wonders of old. The 
yewrs of the right hand of the Most High may be regarded, thongh an nnnsnal 
yet a poetical and emphatic expression, for the times when His power wae 
signally displayed on Isehalf of His people. The ellipsis is natnrally supplied 
from the next line, or it may be obviated by a change of punctuation, 
thus : — 

And I said, This (despondency) is my infirmity. 

The years of the right hand of the Most High will I remember, — the 
works of Jehovah. 

Yea, I will remember thy wonders of old. 
13. Thy way, Qod, is in the samctuwry, or in hoJmess^ i,e,, absolutely 
holy. 

16. " The waters of the Bed Sea are here beautifully represented as endued 
with sensibility, as seeing, feeling, and being confounded even to the lowest 
depths at the presence and power of their great Creator, when He com- 
manded them to open a way, and to form a wall on each side of it, until His 
people were passed over." — Home. 

17. Thvne arrows ; a poetical' designation for flashes of lightning. Some 
suppose the Psalmist in this and the next verse refers to the manifestation 
of the Divine presence at Sinai ; but as the succeeding as well as the pre- 
ceding verse relates to the passage through the Red Sea, that event is more 

s 2 
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18 The voice of thy thnnder u^os in the heaven : 
The lightnings lightened the world : 

The earth trembled and shook. 

19 Thy way is in the sea, 

And thy path in the great waters, 
And thy footsteps are not known. 

20 Thon leddest thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 

PSALM LXXVIII. 

Maschil of Asaph [or, A Psalm for Asaph to give instmction]. 

Some suppose this Psalm was written on the occasion of the war between 
Jadah and Israel, recorded in 2 Chronicles xv ; others refer it to the events 
narrated in 2 Chronicles xr., xvi. ; but the conclnding verses are more in 
favour of the view thus maintained by Hengstenberg : — " That the Fsalm, 
which in the title is called ' an mstruction of Asaph,' belonged to the age 
of David, and was, therefore, composed by the /amous Asaph, cannot be con- 
sidered as doubtful, if we take a correct view of its contents. The last * 
matters of fact on which the author touches, are the kingdom of David, and 
the settlement of the sanctuary on Zion." His *' general object is to warn 
Israel, whb had escaped the judgments of Grod, not to provoke a fresh 
judgment by a fresh apostasy. The conclusion (verses 65-72), however, 
indicates, that besides this general object the Psalmist designed to warn the 
Israelites against a special sin, to which they were peculiarly liable from the 

probably the subject of the whole strophe, which represents the popular 
belief as to the means by which God troubled the host of the Egyptiani 
(Exodus xiv. 24.), in accordance with which is the testimony of Josephns, 
who says, — ''As soon* as ever the whole Egyptian army was within it, the 
sea flowed to its own place and came down with a torrent, raised by storms 
of wind, and encompassed the Egyptians. Showers of rain aJao came down 
frt)m the sky, and dreadful thunders and lightnings with flashes of fire. 
Thunderbolts also were darted upon them, nor was there anything which 
used to be sent by God upon men as indications of His wrath, which did not 
happen at this time, for a dark and dismal night oppressed them." 

19. This verse would stand better, as the rest of the paasage, in the past 
tense : Thy wwy was m the sea, and thy path in the great waters, ojnd thf 
footsteps were not known; alluding to the return of the waters after the 
passage of the Israelites, obliterating all traces of it. " We have, therefore, 
here the consolation that Gbd will lead us out of all our troubles ; and that 
thouf^h they be ever so great, and deep, like the Bed Sea, God will make a 
way through, oontraey to all human reason and thoughts." — Amdt 
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circnmBtanceB of the times. The danger was that of not being willing to 
acquiesce in the Divine arrangement, by which the prerogative of Ephraim 
was transferred to Jadah ; of regarding that as a nsnrpation, which was in 
fact a Divine judgment ; and of rebelling against the sanctuary in Zion, and 
the dominion of David and his tribe. The history renders it clear that this 
object was both an immediate and a very important one. The numerous, 
powerful, and haughty tribe of Ephraim had been in possession of precedency 
during the whole period of the Judges. The sanctuary in Shiloh was in the 
heart of it. How very determined were its claims for precedency appeared 
from its objections to Gideon (Judg. viii. 1), and its opposition to Jephthah 
— Judg. zii. 1. It became hence a matter of great difficulty for this tribe to 
acquiesce in the new arrangement df things under David. For seven years 
he was king over Judah alone. The success of the rebellion of Absalom may 
be attributed, to a very great extent, to the jealousy of Ephraim. Similar 
consequences followed the insurrection of Sheba, when the tribe of .Tudah 
only remained faithful to its king — 2 Sam. xx. 2. Under David and 
Solomon, however, participation in that national glory, the foundation of 
which was laid by these powerful kings, counterbalanced the jealousy of 
Ephniim, and thus broke the energy of that tribe ; but ailer Solomon's 
death it burst out into a violent flame ; and the consequence of neglecting 
the warning of our Psalm was the melancholy division which inflicted a 
death wound on the Israelitish nation." The title, Maschil — Instiruciionf is 
very appropriate to the present Psalm, wherein the writer "resolves to 
recount the great deeds of the past for the instruction and wamiug of the 
people of GU)d ; " and not less so is its arrangement in connection with the 
preceding, taking up, as it does, and amplifying, the subject with which that 
terminates, and both concluding with the image of a shepherd and his flock. 
*' The oracular announcement of the beginning," remarks Jebb, " is in the 
manner of Asaph the Seer, the author of Psalm 1., and the composition's in 
the highest degree regular. After the exordium, which sets forth in general 
terms the establishment of God's covenant, and the rebellious spirit of those 
with whom it was made, the Prophet proceeds to mention in detail the 
various deliverances and the monitory chastisements of God, regularly 
alternated with a mention of their reiterated rebellions." 

1 GIVE ear, my people, to my law : 
Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 

2 I will open my mouth in a parable : 
I will utter dark sayings of old : 

PsALH Ixxviii. 1. My lom, i.e,, my teaching or instruction, in which sense 
the word is also used in Proverbs i. 8, iii. 1, xiii, 14. 

2. Dajrk sayings of old, i.e., maxims or pointed sayings drawn from events 
of old time. Bespecting the terms employed in this verse see on Psalm 
xlix. 4, to which may be added the following pertinent remark of 
Hengstenberg : — " The Psalmist does not designate as similitudes and 
riddles his remarks which follow merely as such, but the historical events 
which they expound to the people. These appellations are founded on the 
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8 Which we have heard and known. 
And our fathers have told us. 

4 We wiU not hide them from their children. 
Showing to the generation to come 

The praises of the Lord, and his strength, 
And his wonderful works that he hath done. 

5 For he established a testimony in Jacob, 
And appointed a law in Israel, 

Which he commanded onr fathers, 

That they should make them known to their children : 

6 That the generation to come might know iheiUj 
Even the children vhich should be bom ; 

Who should arise and declare them to their children : 

7 That they might set their hope in God, 
And not forget the works of God ; 
But keep his commandments: 

8 And might not be as their &thers, 

A stubborn and rebellious generation ; 

A generation that set not their heart aright. 

And whose spirit was not stedfast with God. 

9 The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying bows, 
Turned back in the day of battle. 

fact that sacred history has in every part of it a concealed background of 
instnuMon, that it is a prophecy turned in the contrary direction, containing 
a fable or allegory nnder another name, and npon which are virtually written 
in legible characters the words, ' Wlioso readeth let him understand'— 
compare Gal. iv. 24, and particularly 1 Cor. x. 6. These appellations 
moreover call upon ns to separate the kernel from the shell, and to press out 
the wine of instruction from the grapes of history." 

5. That they should make them known, ^c, i.e., not only the law and 
testimony jnst mentioned, but more especially, as the context indicates, the 
works of GkKl, spoken of in verse 4. 

6. This verse may be rendered rather more closely, thus : — 

That the generation to come might know them ; 
That the children that should be born might arise and declare them 
to their children. 
9. The children ofEplvraim being a/rmed and carryirig bows, or as the Sevent/ 
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10 They kept not the covenant of God, 
And refased to walk in his law ; 

11 And forgat his works, 

And his wonders that he had showed them. 

12 Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

18 He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And he made the waters to stand as an heap. 

14 In the daytime also he led them with a cloud. 
And all the night with a light of fire. 

15 He clave the rocks in the wilderness, 

And gave them drink as out of the great depths. 

16 He brought streams also out of the rock. 
And caused waters to run down like rivers. 

17 And they sinned yet more against him, 

£y provoking the Most High in the wilderness. 

render it, hending and shooting with the how ; the principal weapon in 
ancient warfare for distant fighting. The passage may refer to some 
incident in the conquest of Canaan, or daring the times of the Jndges; 
or, as is more probable, it may be a figurative and proverbial expression for 
defection from the Divine commandments, or apostasy in the day of trial, as 
in verse 57, where a like metaphor is employed, but transferred from the 
hoivmen to the how. The children of Eph/raim appear to stand here, not in 
contradistinction to the rest of Israel, but as representing the whole. 
** Ephraim," remarks Mendelssohn, " was a general term for Israel before the 
reif^ning of the house of David, because that Joshua, the first Judge, was of 
this tribe; also, because its territory was in the region of Shiloh, and 
it is possible that because of the reputation of this tribe in those days, all 
those who were in high esteem were also called Ephraimites." 

12. " Zoan, the ancient capital of the Pharaohs, where Moses wrought so 
many miracles, is rendered by the Chaldee Tanis, Septuagint Tanis, 
Vulgate Tanis, and Coptic Tan4f from the Coptic ten,— plain, flat, level ; being 
sitaated on one of the eastern branches of the Nile, bearing its own name, 
near a large lake now called the lake of Menzala. There are ruins still 
remaining of the site of Zoan or Tanis, called San by the Arabs, comprising 
broken obelisks, capitals of the Corinthian order, a granite monumeut, 
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18 And they tempted God in their heart, 
By asking meat for their last. 

19 Yea, they spake against God ; «they said. 
Can God furnish a table in the wilderness ? 

20 Behold, he smote the rock, that the waters gashed out, 
And the streams overflowed ; 

Can he give bread also ? 

Can he provide flesh for his people ? 

21 Therefore the Lobd heard thisy and was wroth : 
So a fire was kindled against Jacob, 

And anger also came ap against Israel ; 

22 Because they believed not in God, 
And trusted not in his salvation : 

28 Though he had commanded the clouds from above. 
And opened the doors of heaven, 

24 And had rained down manna upon them to eat, 
And had given them of the com of heaven. 

25 Man did eat angels* food : 

He sent them meat to the full. 

26 He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven : 
And by his power he brought in the south wind. 



18. By CLshing meat for thevr lust, i,e., for the gratification of their appetite, 
not for the supply of their real wants, which God had provided for by giving 
them the manna. 

22. And trusted not in his soZvatton, t.e., in his power to save. 

24, 25. Ma/n did eat amgel^ food. The interpretation, Every one did eat 
the bread of the mighty, is nsnally adopted by modem expositors, and the word 
is not elsewhere applied to angels. It may, however, have that sense here; 
and this rendering which is that of all the old versions, or as the Chaldee 
paraphrases it, "food from the habitation of angels," forms the better 
parallelism with the com of heaven, and is equally appropriate as a fignratire 
designation of food miraculously supplied. 

26. We read (Num. zi. 81) that " there went forth a wind from the Lord, 
and brought quaUs from the sea." A combination of the two winds here 
mentioned by the Psalmist, whose words may be regarded as a poetic mode 
of describing a south-east wind, would blow in a direction from the eastern 
branch of the Bed Sea to Eibroth-hattAavah, the encampment of the Israelites} 
BO named from the events referred to in this and the follovring verses. 
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27 He rained flesh also upon them as dnst, 

And feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea : 

28 And he let it fall in the midst of their camp» 
Bound about their habitations. 

29 So they did eat, and were well filled : 
For he gave them their own desire. 

80 They were not estranged from their lust. 
But while their meat was yet in their mouths, 

81 The wrath of God came upon them, 
And slew the fattest of them, 

And smote down the chosen men of Israel. 

82 For all this they sinned still, ' 

And believed not for his wondrous works. 
88 Therefore their days did he consume in vanity. 
And their years in trouble. 

84 When he slew them, then they sought him : 
And they returned and inquired early after God. 

85 And they remembered that God wm their rock. 
And the high God their redeemer. 



80, 31. They were vi^t estrcmged from their lust ; or, they were still indAilg- 
vng their a/ppetite. They were not yet surfeited as Moses declared they 
Bhould be (Num. zi. 20, where the word loathsome is from the same root as 
estrwnged here), bnt aa expressed more partionlarly in the next line and 
nearly in the same words as in Num xi. 33 ; While thew meat was yet in thevr 
mouths the wrath of Qod caane upon them omd slew ihe fcUtest, more 
literally, tAe fat ones of them, — those in ftdl health and strength, and smote 
down tlie chosen men, or young men, — those in the prime and vigour of life, 
of Israel. 

34. When he slew them, ^c. After God had slain some of them/ those 
who were left enquired early, or soy>ght diligently, after God, as if they had 
been awakened by the smiting from a deep sleep, bnt^ as declared in the 
next verses, their penitence was insincere or only transitory. 

35. Qod was their rock, ijfc, "The strong Gk>d, the Most High, their 
Bedeemer, or kinsman : that one who possessed the right of redemption ; 
the nearest akin to him who had forfeited his inheritance, as the word 
originally means, and hence is nsed for a redeemer, and here denotes Him 
who redeemed them firom Egyptian bondage." — B,O.B, 
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86 Neveriheless they did flatter him with their moath, 
And they lied onto him with their tongaes. 

87 For their heart was not right with him. 
Neither were they stedfetst in his coyenant. 

88 Bat he, being fnll of compassion, 

Forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not : 
Yea, many a time turned he his anger away. 
And did not stir np all his wrath. 

89 For he rememhered that they were but flesh ; 

A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 

40 How oft did they proYoke him in the wilderness, 
And grieve him in the desert I 

41 Yea, they tnmed back and tempted God, 
And limited the Holy One of Israel. 

42 They remembered not his hand. 

Nor the day when he delivered them from the enemy. 
48 How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, 

And his wonders in the field of Zoan : 
44 And had tamed their rivers into blood ; 

And their floods, that they coald not drink. 



86. They ddd jlatter him ; rather, they dissembled unto him : for Ood is 
not susceptible otfioUery, which implies the giving of nndeserved pnuse, or 
deceiving by falsehood. 

89. A wind that ^passeth away, Sfc, " or, as the Hebrew may be rendered, 
The spvrit goeth awoAf, a/nd retumeth not o^ain. To this purpose the Arabic : 
' He remembered that they were flesh ; and a spirit which, when it departSi 
retnmeth not again.' " 

40. Provoke. The marginal rendering, rebel, seems more correct. 

41. They twmed back, or, returned. The Hebrew verb, combined, as here, 
with another, expresses the repetition of an act : Agam and a^ain ihef 
tempted Ood, and limited, rather (as Septoagint and Vulgate), provoked, i^ 
Holy One of Israel, 

48. The signs and wonders wrought in Egypt, to which the Psahnist had 
adverted in verse 12, he now proceeds to depict more at large, oommenciBg 
with the first plague and ending with the last, but enumerating only four 
of the intermediate ones, and those not in the order of their oooorrenoe. 
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45 He sent divers sorts of flies among them, which devonred 

them; 
And frogs, which destroyed them. 

46 He gave also their increase unto the caterpillar. 
And their labour unto the locust. 

47 He destroyed their vines with hail, 
And their sycamore trees with frost. 

48 He gave up their cattle also to the hail, 
And their flocks to hot thunderbolts. 

49 He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 

45. Divers sorts of flies. The Hebrew is the same word as that employed 
by Hoses in describing the plague (Ex. viii. 21, 24), and there rendered 
simply, swa/rms qf fides. It is generally considered to denote the Egyptian 
dog-fly, bnt by some, a species of beetle, the BXatta orientalis, said by travellers 
to abound in the houses of Alexandria, to either of which the words of the 
Psalmist, which devov/red themf are very appropriate. The former is described 
as abont the size of a bee, as gorging itself with blood and flesh, and causing 
Bevere boils and pains, the terror of cattle as well as of wild beasts, the skin 
eyen of the camel, elephant, and rhinoceros, not being impenetrable to its 
punctures j and the latter, as not only biting men and animals, bnt devouring 
clothes, books, plants, and whatever comes in its way. And frogs which 
desUvyed them ; rather, spoiled or corrupted them, by their putrefaction, for 
" they gathered them together upon heaps, and the land stank." — Ex. viii. 14. 

46. The caterpillwr. The word does not occur in the history of the 
plagues, and probably denotes a species of locust. The verb from which 
it is derived is used (Deut. xxviii. 38) in reference to the feeding of the 
locust : '* The locust shall consume them." 

47. 48. In these verses the effects of the plague of hail on vegetation 
and on the flocks and herds are described. Their sycamore trees. 
"From the value of the sycamore in furnishing wood for various uses, 
from the grateful shade which its wide-spreading branches afforded, and 
on account of its fruit, which Mr. Maillet says the Egyptians held in the 
highest estimation, we may conceive somewhat of the loss they sustained 
when their vines were destroyed with haQ, and their sycamore trees with 
frost." — B.C.B. With frosts ; margmsily great hmlstones. The Hebrew word 
occurs only here, and appears to be a poetical designation of hail, pro- 
bably as explained by Fuerst, globes of ice. 

48. This verse entirely accords with Ex. ix. 23, 24, where it is said, " The 
Lord sent thunders and hail, and the Are ran along the ground." 

49. Wrath, and indignation, amd trouble. The last word, as Bishop 
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Wrath, and indignation, and trouble, 
By sending evil angels among tJiem, 

50 He made a way to his anger ; 

He spared not their sonls from death. 
But gave their life over to the pestilence ; 

51 And smote all the firstborn in Egypt ; 

The chief of their strength in the tabernacles of Ham : 

52 But made his own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 

53 And he led them on safely, so that they feared not : 
But the sea overwhelmed their enemies. 

64 And he brought them to the border of his sanctuary. 

Even to this mountain, which his right hand had purchased. 

Horsley remarks, unqaestionably relates to the sufferer's state of mind, not 
the ptmisher's ; and the two former may be rendered in accordance with it 
— dnisbiucbiony rage, amd trouble, or distress. By sendirig evil omgels, or the 
inflictions of evi^ angels. Some take this, literally, as implying the actaal 
appearance and ministration of evil spirits. *' Tradition," observes Bishop 
Home," seems to have favoured this opinion, since the author of *TheWiBdom 
of Solomon' (chap, zvii.) describes the Egyptian darkness as a kind of 
temporary hell, in which there appeared to the wicked, whose consciences 
suggested to them everything that was horrible, ' a fire kindled of itself 
very dreadful. They were scared with beasts that passed by, and hissiiig 
of serpents, and they were vexed with monstrous apparitions, so that they 
&inted and died for fear; while over them was spread an heavy night, an 
image of that darkness which should afterwards receive them.'" The 
evU a/ngels, or messengers, or agents of evU may, however, denote simply the 
material instruments of Divine displeasure exhibited during the whole ecene, 
which the Psalmist now proceeds to close without specifying any other 
plague, except the last and most direful of all. 

50. But ga/ve thei/r hfe over to the pestilence. This rendering suits the 
context better than the marginal, beasts to the mwrravn, . The pestilence is 
not mentioned in the narrative as the means by which the death of the first* 
bom was effected, but it is so in a general threatening conveyed by Moses 
to Pharaoh after the plague of murrain (Ex. ix. 15), and may be indicated by 
the destroyer — Ex. xii. 23. 

51. The chief of their strength; a phrase, particularly in poetry, for the 
fvrst-bom, to which it forms a parallel here and in Gen. xlix. 8, as explained 
in Deut. xxi. 17. See also Psalm ov. 86. 
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55 He cast oat the heathen also hefore them, 
And divided them an inheritance hy line, 

And made the trihes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 

56 Yet they tempted and provoked the most high God, 
And kept not his testimonies : 

57 Bat tamed hack, and dealt nnfaithfally like their fathers : 
They were turned aside like a deceitful how. 

58 For they provoked him to anger with their high places, 
And moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 

59 When God heard this, he was wroth, 
And greatly ahhorred Israel : 

60 So that he forsook the tahemacle of Shiloh, 
The tent which he placed among men ; 

61 And delivered his strength into captivity, 
And his glory into the enemy's hand. 

62 He gave his people over also nnto the sword ; 
And was wroth with his inheritance. 



56-Bl. " In these verses the representation of the rebellionsness of the 
Israelites is continned during the period of the Judges, and attention is 
directed to the Divine judgments which overtook them as they had over- 
taken their fathers in a former age." — Hengstenherg, 

57. They were tv/med aside like a deceitful, or sUickf how, which disappoints 
the trust placed in it by failing to emit the arrow aright ; or, as Boothroyd 
renders it, like a bow unstrung, which returns to the natural tendency of 
the wood, 

58. The Psalmist having remarked that the succeeding generation dealt 
unfaithfully like their fathers, describes their idolatries in nearly the same 
words as Moses had those of their fathers — Deut. xzxii. 16. 17. 

60. " That God did forsake His sanctuary in Shiloh, so that it became like 
a dead carcase without a soul, was visibly demonstrated to all men by the 
catastrophe described in the following verses, and more especially when the 
ark of the covenant actually came into the hands of the PhOistines. It was 
not brought back to that place, and the holy tabernacle was removed firom 
thence, first to Nob (see 1 Sam. ^1. 1, 4, 6), and after the destruction of that 
city by Saul, to Gibeon — 1 Kings iii. 4." 

61. " The ark is called the strength of God, because it was the pledge of 
the manifestation of His power on behalf of Israel, and as it were its seat 
and fountain." — Hengstenherg, See on Psalm Ixxxv. 9. 
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68 The fire consumed their young men ; 

And their maidens were not given to marriage. 

64 Their priests fell hy the sword ; 

And their widows made no lamentation. 

65 Then the Lord awaked as one out of sleep, 

And like a mighty man that shouteth hy reason of wine. 

66 And he smote his enemies in the hinder part : 
He put them to a perpetual reproach. 

67 Moreover he refused the tahemacle of Joseph, 
And chose not the tribe of Ephr:iim : 

63, 64. Thef/re consumed their young men^ t.e., " the fire of battle, compare 
Num. xxi. 28." — Hengstenherg, And their maidens were not given to marriojse. 
Several of the old translators render, did not mourn, thns makinnr an exact 
parallelism with the next verse. They were not praised, seems, however, 
more in accordance with the form of the. Hebrew verb; bnt whether it has 
the particular sense assigned to it in onr version, " were not celebrated by 
an epithalaminm or nnptial song" (B.C.B.) is donbtfnl. A more general 
sense, however, were not spoken of with approbation, or, were disregarded, 
snits the passage, the import of which is, that survivors were so absorbed 
by their own more immediate troubles, or the public calamities, that the 
ordinary usages of society and the ceremonies of lamentation for the dead, 
were neglected. The Psalmist refers to the death of the two sons of Elit 
the tidings of which, and the capture of the ark, were the immediate cause of 
that of their father, and of the premature labour and death of the wife of 
Phinehas — 1 Sam. iv. 11 — 22. 

65, 66. " In the song of Moses, it is said to be the way of God, that He 
first punishes the sins of His people, and then delivers them out of the 
oppressive power of the instruments of His punishment." — Hengstenherg- 
The Psalmist here announces a like course of proceeding in reference to 
events narrated in the books of Judges and Samuel ; and, as customaiy with 
the sacred writers, describing the actions of the Deity after the manner of 
men, represents Him as a warrior rising to renewed action after the re- 
freshment of sleep, and further stimulated by the exhilaration of wine. Bi 
smote his enemies in the hinder pa/rt. This is commonly supposed to refer to 
the disease with which the Philistines were affected (1 Sam. v. 6) ; but a 
more general sense seems preferable, that of putting to flight, of which a 
wound in the hinder pa/rt is a sure indication ; and it may indeed be rendered, 
perhaps more correctly, He smote hack, or repulsed, his enemies. 

67. He refused the tabernacle of Joseph, ^c. He refused to restore to 
Shiloh, which belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, one of the sons of Joseph, 
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68 Bat chose the tribe of Jadah, 
The mount Zion which he loved. 

69 And he bnilt his sanctuary like high palaces, 
Like the earth which he hath established for ever. 

70 He chose David also his servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds : 

71 From following the ewes great with young 
He brought him to feed Jacob his people, 
And Israel his inheritance. 

72 So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart ; 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. 

PSALM LXXIX. 

A Psalm of [or, for] Asaph. 

This Psalm bears a strong resemblance to Psalm Ixxiv. and both were in 
all probability composed on the same occasion, the former dwelling more 

Hs distinction as the depository of the ark and sanctuary ; or to that tribe 
the pre-eminence which it had formerly enjoyed. 

69. He hv/ilt his sanctuary like high palaces. The Hebrew is simply height, 
which may signify either high palaces, fortresses, or mountains. The latter 
best saits with the next line, lAlce the ea/rth which he hath estahlishedfor ever ; 
or rather, He established it as the earth for ever. The Psalmist " refers to the 
glory and spiritual excellence of the sanctuary on Zion, and its unchange- 
ableness, in opposition to Shiloh, from which it was removed. He has no 
anticipation of an impending destruction of the temple, foretold as it was by 
the oldest of the prophets. Still, this is not excluded by the expression 
used, for even the eternity of the earth is not absolute." 

70. *' Instances of this kind are not wanting in Greek and Roman history. 
Croesus said that Gyges, who was the first king of the Mermnadse, who 
reigned in Lydia, was a slave, and rose to sovereignty, succeeding his pre- 
decessor, of whose sheep he had been the pastor." — B.C.B. 

71. The ewes great with young, "Whether this is the sense of the Hebrew 
word or those that give suck, or the yov/ng lambsy the sucklings themselves, is 
doubtful ; but in either case it refers to a part of the flock requiring the 
particular attention and tender care of the shepherd. 

72. 8o he fed them according to the integrity of Ms hea^rt, 8fc. " And David 
executed judgment and justice unto all his people." — 2 Sam. viii. 15. " Serve 
therefore this king whom Qod hath given you with faithfulness; come 
together under His shepherd's rod to the sanctuary of Zion, and do not 
revolt like 'your fathers ; this is the concluding fundamental tone of the 
whole Psalm." — Eerigstenberg, 
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particularly- on the des^mction of the temple, the present on that of the 
city and people. Some refer it to the Antiochian peraecntion, bat there are 
decisive objections to this view, similar to those adduced in the former 
instance, particularly the representation it gives of Jersnalem in ruins, 
which is not suitable to the times of the Maccabees ; and the mention of 
nations and kingdoms (verse 6), which accords with 2 Kings xxiv. 2, where 
we read that the Lord sent bands of the Chaldees, Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites against Judah to destroy it, shortly before the siege and destnic- 
t^'on of Jersualem by Nebuchadnezzar ; whereas in the time of the Maccabees, 
Judah had to do only with a single kingdom. Verse 3 is quoted in 1 Mac. 
vii. 17, as a])p1icable to the circumstances there narrated, as might be done 
with any other portion of Scripture. Verses 6 and 7 .are with slight varia- 
tions the same as Jer. x. 25, and " for this reason," remarks Mendeksohn, 
" some writers affirm that this prophet composed the Psalm before us, and 
that he composed it after the manner of the songs of Asaph ; " but one 
writer may have quoted the passage from the other as adapted to his 
purpose. The Psalm bears themarks of being the original, as more closely and 
essentially connected with the context; and though the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, with which it stands associated, appears to have been delivered 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, it was probably not written in the form 
in which we now find it till afterwards. 

1 GOD, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 

They have laid Jerusalem on heaps. 

2 The dead bodies of thy servants have they given 
To be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 

The flesh of thy saints 

Unto the beasts of the earth. 
8 Their blood have they shed like water 

Bonnd about Jerusalem ; 

And there was none to bury them. 
4 We are become a reproach to our neighbours, 

A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 

' ' ' ' .... | . I ■ ■ — 

Psalm hanx. 1. On hea^Sy or ruiris. The Seventy render rather strangely, 
"for a storehouse of fruit," and the Vulgate following them, ''for the keeping 

of apples." 
2, 3. " Either there was no friend or relation left to bury them, or none 

was allowed to perform that last sad office." — B,G.B. TKe expression, t^ 
w<i8 none to hv/ry them, may simply indicate a want of leisure or opportunity 
on the part of survivors to bury the numbers of slain, rather than a pro- 
hibition by their conquerors. 

4. ** The Idumeans, Philistines, Phenioians, Ammonites, and Moabites, all 
gloried in the subjugation of this people, and their insults to them were 
mixed with blasphemies against God."— ii. Qlmlte* ,8ee Paahn czjorrii* ?• 
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6 How long, LoBD ? wilt thou be angry for ever ? 
Shall thy jealonsy bum like fire ? 

6 Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known 

thee, 
And upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy 
name. 

7 For they have devoured Jacob, 
And laid waste his dwelling place. 

8 Oh remember not against us former iniquities : 
Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us : 
For we are brought very low. 

9 Help us, God of our salvation, 
For the glory of thy name : 

And deliver us, and purge away our sins. 
For thy name's sake. 
10 Wherefore should the heathen say. Where is their God ? 

5. This verse may be better panotnated thus : — 

Hovr long Lord wilt thon be angry ? — for ever ? 
Shall thy jealousy bum like fire ? or, 
How long Lord wilt thou be angry ? 
Shall thy jealousy bum for ever like fire ? 

6. " The heathen and kingdoms are not the heathen nations generally, but 
those who had risen up against Israel. The prayer rests upon what God 
does constantly. Judgment begins at the house of God, but it proceeds 
thence to those whom God has employed as the instruments of His punish- 
ment." — Hengstenberg, 

7. His dAJoellmg place, or, pastwre ; the latter " is better. They eat up 
Israel, the poor flock, and devour his pasture, his land." — Hengstenherg. 

8. Formei' MquiUes, or, as in the margin, the imquities of them that were 
before us, owr cmcestors, as in Lev. xxvi. 45 : " The covenant of their an- 
cestors." See also the previous verses from verse 39. '* God does not remember 
the sms of their ancestors, but according to His promise the covencurd He 
made with them. They desire that they may not be treated according to 
verse 39, but according to verse 45. It is the uniform doctrine of Scripture 
that no one is punished unless personally guilty, and that it is only in the 
ungodly children that the sin of the fathers, which is represented as in- 
croeaed in them, is punished." — Hengstenherg. Prevent ibs ; see on l^salm 

3. 
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Let him be known among the heathen in onr sight 

By the revenging of the blood of thy servants which is shed. 

11 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee : 
According to the greatness of thy power 
Preserve thou those that are appointed to die ; 

12 And render unto our neighbours 
Sevenfold into their bosom 

Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, 

LOBD. 

13 So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks for ever : 

We will show forth thy praise to all generations. 

PSALM LXXX. 

To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim-Edufch. A Psalm of lor, for] Asaph. 

8ho8ha/nrmn-Eduth ; see on Psalm xlv. The Septuagint adds to the title:— 
" respecting the Assyrian ; " which may refer either to the invasion of Senna- 
cherib or to the captivity of the ten tribes by Shabnaneser, to wluch some 
apply the Psalm, and consider the absence of any mention of Judah or 
Jerusalem determines its reference to the kingdom of Israel apart from that 
of Judah. But this reasonmg is not conclusive, as verse 2 mentions the 
tribe of Benjamin, which, in part, if not entirely, adhered to Judah. There 
is nothing to fix the particular ocoasion of the Psalm ; but its language, 
while indicating deep distress, does not appear to depict such a scene of 
desolation and ruin as the preceding and Psalm Ixxiv. The nation is " cast 
down, but not destroyed," the vi/ne is still standing in its own soil, though 
plucked and wasted, and some of its branches devoured or burned ; and, if 
the title is coeval with the Psalm itself, the inscription, To the chief 
musician f which is wanting in Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix., represents the 

10. Let Mm he knowny ^c; rather, Let the revenging of the blood of thtf 
serva/nts wMch is shed he hnovm a/mong the heathen in ov/r sight. 

11. "The whole people," remarks Hengstenberg, "appears under the 
image of a prisoner" but the Psalmist in this verse may allude jMurticularly 
to the captive monarch, bound in fetters of brass, and his eyes put out ; and 
the chief men of the city, the child/ren of death (marginal reading), awaiting 
the judgment of the king of Babylon at Eiblah, where they were eventually 
dain.— See 2 Kings xxv. 7, 18—21. 

12. Into thevr hosom. This expression alludes to the eastern style of drees ; 
the long flowing garments being gurdled round the waist, the part above 
serves the purpose of a pocket or 'bag. 
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temple service as still maintained. The Psalm consists of three parts; the 
first (verses 1-3), an invocation for help for an afEicted people; the second 
(verses 4— 7), a mournful statement of their calamities; the third (verses 8-19), 
a further representation of them, amplified and adorned with the metaphor 
of a vine ; each containing a prayer for deliverance, and concluding with the 
fundamental thought, or burden of the poem. Turn us again, omd cause Thy 
Sace to shine J amd v)e shall he saved ; but increasing in intensity of address 
with every recurrence. The first is simply, Qod ; the second, Ood of 
Hosts ; the third, Jehovahy Ood of Hosts. The Seventy insert Selah at 
verse 7, where the principal division takes place. 

1 GIVE ear, Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 

Thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth. 

2 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh 
Stir up thy strength, and come and save us. 

8 Turn us again, God, 
And cause thy face to shine ; and we shall be saved. 

4 Lord God of hosts, 

How long wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy 
people ? 

5 Thou feedest them with the bread of tears ; 
And givest them tears to drink in great measure. 

FsALM Ixxx. 1. Thou that leadest : rather, leddest, for this and the next verse 
appear to allude to the joumeyings through the wilderness. Joseph, the most 
distinguished of Jacob's sons, is here put for his posterity generally, 
answering to I^ael in the previous line. " In the next clause prominence 
is given to the omnipotence of Gk)d, as the second foundation for the 
deliverance, just as in the first, His care for His people had been especially 
dwelt upon. The cherubim of the sanctuary were the emblem of the earthly 
creation, God's sitting enthroned above these indicates that thi9 sublunary 
world with all its powers is subject to Him and serves Him." — Hengstenherg, 

2. The three tribes mentioned in this verse, " marched in the wilderness 
immediately after the ark and cherubipi, by Divine appointment, to which 
this appears to be an allusion." — B.G.B, 

3. Twm us agam, i.e., to thy favour and to prosperity ; or, if the Psahnist 
refers to any part of the people having been carried into captivity, it may be 
taken more literally. Bring v^ hack from thence. 

4 How long 'tvilt thou he a/ngry a^amst, i.e., notwithstanding, the pra/yer of 
thy people, an4 refuse to answer it ? " How long wilt then be wroth with 
a supplicating people ? " — Geddes, 

t2 
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6 Thou nuikest us ft stzife unto our nd^boois : 
And our enemies lan^ ftmoDg themselyes. 

7 Tun us, again, O God of hosts, 

And eanse thy fiiee to shine ; and we shall he saTed. 

8 Thon hast hronght a Tine ont of Egypt : 
Then hast east oat the heathen, and planted it. 

9 Thon preparedst room hefore it, 
And didst eanse it to take deep root. 
And it filled the land. 

10 The hills were coyered with the shadow of it, 

And the honghs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 

6. Thou makest us a strife, i.e., an object of oontentioii for our spoils. 
Our enemies loMgh among fhemsdves. The Hebrew text^ as it sttmds, hardly 
admits of this sense, and the old Tensions indicate probably the genuine 
reading, being a chaise of one letter : Our enemies laugh ai us, or, hcM us in 
derision. How strikingly has the former part of this Terse, no less than the 
latter, been exemplified from age to age. In the later period of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Jndskh, this people became the strife and prey of their neigh- 
bours, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Chaldeans ; and after their retnm 
firom Babylon, where they had passed with their oonqnerors nnder the joke 
of the Modes and Persians, having been wrested from their grasp with their 
whole empire by the Macedonian oonqneror, they continued the strife and 
prey of his sacoessors on the thrones of Egypt and Syria, till, after a short 
interval of independence, they were absorbed in the Tortex of all-victoroiis 
Home. After the destmction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews 
by the Bomans, and the subsequent subversion of the Boman empire, their 
country, and especially the site of its ancient metropolis, became the object 
of fierce contention to the Persians, the Saracens, the Turks, and the 
Tarious states of Christendom. Witness the crusades of the middle ages, and 
the strife now subsisting in words at least between the emperors of 
Bnssia and Turkey, in which an alleged breach of faith on the part of the 
latter respecting the custody of the " holy places " at Jerusalem, \b made 
the chief pretext for a quan^l which is at this moment (July, 1853) threaten- 
ing to embroil Europe in a general war. 

8. The Terbs in this Terse, referring to a distant eTent, would be better is 
the imperfect tense : Thou hroughtest, ^c, as in the three following verses. 

9. Thou preparedst room hefore it; rather, |)repowed«< the growndfor it. 

10. The ellipsis in the second line should be supplied by understanding 
the Terb from the first, as it is by the old translators : — 

The hills were coTcred with its shadow ; 

And the lofty cedars (literally, cedars of God) by its branches. 
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11 She sent out her boughs unto the sea, 
And her branches onto the river. 

12 Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 

So that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ? 

13 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 

And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 

14 Beturn, we beseech thee, God of hosts : 
Look down from heaven. 

And behold, and visit this vine ; 



The vine which in Jndea attained to great extent and Inznrianoe, reqnires 
artificial support, or that of another tree, a common mode of training it in 
the easl. — See Burden's Oriental lAterature. Merrick has well paraphrased this 
line: — 

" Her branches, towering to the skies, 
With healthful stem conspicaons rise ; 
And round the cedar's loftiest boughs, 
Her covering veil intwinedshe throws." 

And Milton, in describing the employments of our first parents in Paradise, 

makes a similar allusion : — 

"Or they led the Vine 
To wed her Elm ; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with him brings 
Her dower, the adopted dusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves." — FaraMse Lost, book 5, 1. 215. 

11. She sent out her houghs unto the sea, the Mediterranean, and her hrcmches, 
or shoots, unto the river, the Euphrates. In these two verses the Psalmist 
describes the boundaries of the territory promised to Israel (Dent. xi. 24) ; 
the cedar here answering to the " Lebanon '* of Moses, the northern limit, 
and the hills to ** the wilderness," the hilly and wilderness district of Juda^, 
on the south. Boughs would be better rendered hromches in this or verse 
10, the Hebrew word not being the same in both. Bromches. The Hebrew 
signifies properly yo^mg shoots. 

12, 13, " The wild boar, chazir, is the parent stock of our domestic hog." — 
B.C.B. "Wild hogs," remarks Boberts, "are exceedingly numerous and 
destructive in the East, and will destroy a fine garden or vineyard in one 
night. The herd led on by old boars will go round till they find a weak 
place in the fence, and then all rush in and not only devour the fruit, but 
turn up roots, break branches, and .lacerate the stems with their tusks." 
See also Kitto's Illustrated Commentary, 
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15 And the Ymeyard which thy r^ht hand hath planted, 
And the branch that thon madest strong for thyself. 

16 Jit u bnmed with fire, it is cat down : 

They perish at the rebuke of thy conntenance. 

17 Let thy hand be npon the man of thy right hand. 

Upon the son of man whom thon madest strong for thyself. 

18 So will not we go back from thee : 
Qnicken ns, and we will call upon thy name. 

19 Tnm ns again, Lobd God of hosts, 

Canse thy f&ce to shine ; and we shall be saved. 

PSALM LXXXI. 

To the chief Mnsician upon Gittith. A PsaUm of [w^ for] Asaph. 
QittUh ; Bee on Psalm viii. There is nothing in the contents of this Psalm 



15, 17. The vineyard. The precise meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. 
Some constme it as a Terb, Estacblish, or protect, that which, ^c, bat a noan 
suits the place better, and the best rendering seems to be the pktnt not the 
vmeywrd, as the metaphor is confined to a single yine. In reference to the 
plamtj the son or son of mam, as the Hebrew is rendered in the next line in 
some MSS., may naturally denote the branch, as daughters in Genesis xlix. 22. 
The reading, son of man, has probably been inserted by a copyist from verse 17, 
which may be regarded as an explanation of this, the metaphor of the Tine 
being there drc^ped. However applicable the words may be in a pre-emi- 
nent sense to the Messiah,, the Psalmist had doubtless a direct reference to the 
circumstances of his own times. The phrase son of mam, does not of itself 
in the Old Testament bear a distinctive character, but is used, like maat, 
simply for mankind at large, or for any individual. The son of mam, vxhom 
thou madest strong for thyself answers to the man of thy right hand in the 
previous line, which is nearly identical with B&n^a/min, son of the riijht Tiand 
(see Gen. zxzv. 18, and Deut. xzzui. 12), denoting one on whom Grod bestows 
especial favour or distinction ; and may refer to the reigning king,, or to 
David's royal line, thus embcacing both the immediate and the more 
distant and higher view.. Let, thy hand he is equivalent to streHgthen, 
protect, and preserve. The phraseology appears to be derived from the 
Eastern mode of sitting at meals.; the most honourable being placed at the 
right hand, and in the intervals between the dishes, reclining on the bosom 
of the master of the feast, whose hand would naturally be placed on his 
shoulder or side in token of regard. — See John xiii. 23, 25. 

16. They perish, or let them (the spoilers of thy vine) perish. 

18. 8o will not we go tack from thee. This promise, so far as regards a 
relapse into idolatry, was faithfully kept by the Jews after their captivity. 
Qwichen us, i.e., make iw Uve, revvve us. See on Psalm Iv. 16. 
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indicating any particular date. It may have been composed by the 
Asaph of David's reign, and it is most probable from verse 3 that it was 
designed for the feast of tmmpets, on which occasion it is still nsed by the 
Jews. It is divided by 8elah (verse 7), into two principal parts, each con- 
sisting of three distinct stanzas or subjects. The first part opens with a 
csall to the people, or to the Levites, to celebrate the festival (verses 1-3) ; 
declares its Divine institntion (verses 4, 5) ; and allades to the acts of Divine 
mercy connected therewith (verses 6, 7). The second part opens with an 
epitome of the first table of the Law delivered on Mount Sinai, with the 
promise annexed to its fulfilment (verses 8-10) ; declares the people's dis- 
obedience, and its lamentable consequences (verses 11, 12) ; and contrasts 
them, in conclusion, with the happy effects which would have resulted 
from their obedience — verses 13-16. 

1 SING aloud unto God our strength : 
Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 

2 Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

3 Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 

In the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 

FsALM Ixxxi. 2. Tafce, bring hitjier. The Hebrew words signify to Uft up 
and to give^ frequently in reference to the voice or a sound; which appears 
to be their sense here : Raise the psalnif sound the timbrel, the sweet toned 
Jiarp toith the psaltery. 

3. The Tiew moon, i.e., the first day of the month, the Jewish months being 
lunar. The first day of Tisri, the seventh month of the sacred, but the first 
of the civil year, and nearly corresponding with our ninth, was celebrated 
by the feast of trumpets, the only festival occurring at the beginning of a 
month. No particular reason is stated for its institution (Lev. xxiii. 24, 
Knmb. xziz. 1) ; but the present passage in connection with verses 7-10 
favours the supposition that its design, besides that of ushering in the new 
year, was to commemorate the promulgation of the Law, the solemnities 
of which were proclaimed by "the voice of the trumpet." — Exodus xix. 16. 
The exact meaning of the word in the next line rendered time appointed, is 
uncertain, but it may be derived from the root to cover and be nearly syno- 
nymous with new moon, referring to the period immediately preceding, when 
the orb is whoUy obscured. Some take it in the opposite sense, when the 
moon is covered with light, and refer the clause to the passover or feast 
. of tabernacles, which were celebrated at the full moon. This is sup- 
ported by the Syriac use of the word ; but the former seems more in accord- 
ance with the idea of covering. The previous word sometimes denotes the 
whole month, and is so understood by some here. So the Targum, which 
renders the verse: " Blow the trumpet in the month Tisri, the month covered 
by our solemn feasts ; ** the day of atonement and the feast of tabernacles 
being also solemnized in this month. 
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4 For tiiis maa a alutate fiir laneir 
And a law of the God of Jacob* 

5 Tliia he oidamed in Joeeph for a t eati M uny ; 
When he wait out throng the land of Egypt : 
Wkers I heaid a language dust I uadexBtood not. 

- 6 I ronofed Hb dioolder firam the hmden: 
Wa hands were detrroed from the pots* 
7 Thon eaUedat m trodbJe, and I defivned thee; 
I answered thee in the secret place of thnndor : 
I proTed thee at the waters of MezibalL. Selah. 

4. A laur of the God cfje^eob^ The Hdbvev as in the precediiig fine is for, 
i^ in hmomr o£. 

5. Joseph is here, as in Terse 1 of the {Hrecedxng PsaLm, pot for Ism^ and 
Tery approprintely ao, as both {Mssages refiv to events connected with the 
sqjoam in Egypt, where Jacob's frmily wore indebted to Joseph's eleraticm 
finr an the &¥uara they enjoyed; and the opprrtisinn of then' deaoraidaBtB 
arose firom ** a new hing who had not known " him. Whem he went out 
ihnmghy or, as in the mazgin, o^ouu^ bnt more ooReotly ovor, the land of 
E^fpii alliiding probably to the trinmphant manner of their depariure, 
when '^ the diildien of Israel wait out with a high hand before aQ the 
Egyptians" — Ex. xiv. 8, Num. Trriii. 3. J heard a laatig^wMge which I 
understood fLot. ** AH the Tersions, except the Chaldee, read in the third 
person i^irti*fi^ of the first: He heard a langnage which he understood 
not." — B, C^. This is by aotna snppoeed to refer to the Toice of God by Moses, 
announcing their iqpproaching deliverance ; but the expression more properly 
indicates a foreign tmgne^ and the best commentary may be found in 
Psalm cxhr. 1. 

6. A change of person here takes place, and God is introdaoed as 
addressing his people to the end of the Psafan. The precise moftnmg of the 
word rendered pots is uncertain, but it no doubt alludes to some utensil 
connected with the servitude of the people, " or rather, as dood also sig- 
nifiesy the hcuiket: so the Seventy and others render; and Biodati, 'his hands 
were removed from the hasketSy t.tf., from carrying earth to make bricks.' " — 
B.CJB. Baskets of this kind are said to have been found in the sepnlohral 
vaults opened at Thebes. The Hebrew is quite a different word from that 
rendered pots in Psalm Ixviii. 13. 

7. I wnswered thee in the secret place of thunder, or, in the covert qf the 
thunder cloud. Some refer this line to the deliverance of Israel in the pas- 
sage through the Bed Sea, when "the Lord troubled the host of the 
Egyptians," from <' the pillar of fire and of the cloud" (Ex, xiv. 24} | bat 
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8 Hear, my people, and I will testify onto thee : 
Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me ; 

9 There shall no strange god be in thee ; 
Neither shalt thou worship any strange god. 

10 I am the Lobd thy God, 

Which brought thee out of the land of Egypt : 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 

11 But my people would not hearken to my voice : 
•And Israel would none of me. 

12 So I gave them up unto their own hearts' lust : 
And they walked in their own counsels. 

18 Oh that my people had hearkened unto me, 

And Israel had walked in my ways I 
14 I should soon have subdued their enemies. 

And turned mine hand against their adversaries. 

it seema more appropriate to the Diyine manifestations on the giving of the 
Laiv "fi*om the secret top of Oreb or of Sinai," as Milton phrafies it, 
especially as the succeeding verses contain the essential and fundamental 
principle of the pi*ecepts there delivered. I proved thee at the waters of 
Merihah. The Israelites were there severely put to the proof; and Moses 
and Aaron, by their impatience on that occasion, forfeited the privilege of 
conducting them into the promised land. 

9. Strcunge god. The Hebrew word is not the same in both lines, and the 
variation may be preserved by rendering, There shall no other god he in thee, 
neither shalt thou worship amy strange god. 

10. Open thy mouth wide, <md I will fill it. The Chaldee paraphrases 
thus : " Open thy mouth to the words of the Law, and I will fill it with all 
good i" but the words should be taken in a more general sense ; " I am rich for 
all thy necessities, even for thy boldest wishes." —Hengstenherg, The expres- 
sion is proverbial in the East, as it is with us, to a certain extent, for 
making large requests. Some suppose it to have been derived from the 
manner in which young birds instinctively open their mouths to be fed, but 
it may have originated simply in the common act of taking food ; or more 
particularly in the custom existing in some countries for an entertainer to 
testify his regard for a guest by filling his mouth with choice morsels. 

11. Israel vxyuM none of me. Would is so seldom used except as an 
auxiliary verb, that the expression here may appear defective, but it must 
be taken as the past tense of the primazy verb to will : literally, Israel 
willed not me ; were disinclined to and disregarded me. 
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1 5 The haters of the Lobd should have submitted themselves 

unto him : 
But their time should have eudured for ever. 

16 He should have fed them also with the finest of the wheat : 
And with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied thee. 

PSALM LXXXU. 

A Psalm of [oVf for] Asaph. 
" Some refer this Psalm to the time of David, and others to that of 
Hezekiah, but it is more probable that it was composed when Jehoshaphat 
reformed the com:^;s throughout his kingdom — 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7"—B.C.B. 
" God appears in the midst of His Church, for judgment upon the gods of the 
earth, the judges who bear his image ; reproves them for their violation of 
justice, and passes sentence upon them." — Hengstenherg ab. 

1 GOD standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; 
He judgeth among the gods. 

13-16. "How much does this paternal solicitude resemble that which 
our blessed Lord so touchingly expressed for Jerusalem ! — Matt, xxiii. 37." 
— Phillips. 

15. " It was the design to give great prominence to the thought so com* 
forting for Israel, and so well fitted to lead them^to reconciliation wifch God, 
that their enemies are also^the enemies of God, which led to the expression 
the haters of the Lord instead of m/y haters. The- use of the third person in 
the next clause is connected with this.' * — Hengstenherff, But their Ume should 
h(we endwredfor ever, -i.e., their prosperity should have known no end. 

16. " God would make their land so productive, that there should be no 
rock so hard or barren but that He would cause it to contribute to their 
means of subsistence." — PfdlUps. 

Psalm Ixxxii. 1. The correct rendering appears to be, Qod standeth in the 
assembly of God, He judgeth among the judges. The phraseology of the first 
linCy Qod stamdeth in the assembly of Qod, that is, in His own assembly, maybe 
illustrated by a reference to the legal institutions of our own country. 
** The Court of BHng's Bench is properly the place where the king presides, 
and where he is supposed to be always present. James I. sometimes 
attended; at snch times it might be said. The King is in the King's 
court." — A\ Cla/rlte. By the congregation or assembly of Qod " is understood 
a judicial court, in which Qod is said, in a certain sense, to preside," as 
Jehoshaphat " said to the judges, Take heed what ye do : for ye jndge 
not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the judgment." — 2 Chron. 
xix. 6. The term gods appears to be applied to judges and magistrates, as 
persons commissioned by God to administer justice in His name. The word 
saying is to be understood at the end of this verse, the three following being 
the admonition of God to the corrupt judges. 
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2 How long will ye jndge imjnstly, 

And accept the persons of the wicked p Selah. 

3 Defend the poor and fatherless : 

Do justitse to the afflicted and needy. 

4 Deliver the poor and needy : 

Bid them oat of the hand^ of the wicked. 

6 They know not, neither will they imderstand ; 
They walk on in darkness : 
All the foundations of t£e earth are out of course. 

6 I have said, Ye are gods ; 

And all of yoa are children of the Most High* 

7 But ye shall die like men, 
And fall .like one. of the princes. 

8- Arise, God, jndge the earth : 
For thou shalt inherit all nations. 

PSALM LXXXm* 

A Song or Psalm of \pr, for] Asaph. 

Some refer this P^alm to the destmction of Jemsalem by Nebnchadnezzar ; 
but it appears to be most appropriately referred to the confederacy 
against Jeho8haphat.<— 2 Chron..xx. "Here, as OAthat occasion, the same 
uatioBS OB the' whole meet ns. The Edomites, the Moabites, and the 
Ammonites, whom alone the anther of Chronicles expressly names, are not 
only mentioned in this Psalm, bnt are also introduced as those with whom 
the whole enterprise originated. The others are grouped around these three, 
and,, at the conclusion, the sons of Lot are expressly named as the instigators. 
Even the narrative in Chronicles decidedly indicates- that these three were 
named merely as the centre of the undertaking, and that there were others 
concerned of less note, the mention of whom was noi a matter of such oon- 

5. They Icnow notj that is, the judges know not. All the fev/ndoMons, Sfc, 
" All the civil institutions of the land totter." — B.Q,B - This verse may be 
taken as the words of the Psalmist introducing the definitive sentence pro- 
nounced by God upon the corrupt judges in verses 6, 7, where they are 
again styled ^ocls by virtue of their office, but assured nevertheless that thdy 
should d}ie Uhe the meanest individuals', and fall like prirvces from their 
elevated position. 

8. The Psalmist, in conclusion, inrokesGod to arise and jndge the earth, 
and take the cause of the oppressed into His own hand ; all nations being 
His inheritance as their common Creator. 
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sequence to the hiBtorian as to the Psalmist, whose object was promoted bj 
a heaping up of names." — Hengstenberg, The title ascribes the Psalm to 
Asaph, and we read in 2 Chron. xx. 14-17, that Jahaziel, of the family of 
Asaph, was inspired to predict the extraordinary defeat of the confederacy, 
who it is supposed, with great appearance of probability, may also have com- 
posed, the Psalm. On Song or Psahn, see on Psalm xlyiii. 

1 KEEP not thou sUence, God : 

Hold not thy peace, and be not still, God. 

2 For, lo, thine enemies make a tumnlt : 

And they that hate thee have lifted up the head. 
8 They have taken crafty counsel against thy people, 
And consulted against thy hidden ones. 

4 They have said. Come, and let ns cut them off from being a 

nation ; 
That the name of Israel may be no more in remembrance. 

5 For they have consulted together with one consent : 
They are confederate against thee : 

6 The tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; 
Of Moab, and the Hagarenes ; 

7 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek ; 

The Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre ; 

8 Assur also is joined with them : 

They have holpen the children of Lot. Selah. 

Psalm Ixxxiii. 3. Tfvy hidden ones. ^ The expression is similar in force to 
the passages (Psalms xxvii. 5, and xsd. 20) aUnding to the custom which 
prevails, especially in eastern countries, of shewing kindness and hospitality 
to strangers, of taking them into the house, and manifesting for their 
comfort as much concern as for the most valued treasures." — Phillies. 

5. The Hebrew is yery emphatic, literally They have consulted, they have 
joined hea/rt together, " The heart, with the whole fulness of its purposes, 
plans, and wickedness, is engaged in the matter." — Hengst&nherg. 

6. Tahemades, *^ Tent-s are mentioned, because it was the custom of these 
people, especially the Ishmaelites, to live a migratory or wandering life, a 
custom retained by their descendants to the present day." — B,C.B, Hagarenea, 
probably descendants of Hagar, in which sense the appellation would com- 
prehend all the Ishmaelites ; but, as it appears to be here used in contra- 
distinction, it may have been confined to a particular tribe. They^are 
supposed to have lived to the east of Gilead. — See 1 Chron. v. 19, 20. 

7, 8. OehaL " From being united with Ammon it is probable that these 
were not the Giblites (1 Kings v« 18, marg.), or inhabitants of Gebal 
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9 Do unto tliem as mito the Midiai)ites ; 
As to Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook of Eison : 

10 Which perished at En-dor : 

They became as dnng for the earth. 

11 Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb : 
Yea, all their princes as Zebah, and as Zalmanna : 

12 Who said, Let us take to oorselves the houses of God in 

possession. 
18 my God, make them like a wheel ; 
As the stubble before the wind. 

14 As the fire bumeth a wood, 

And as the flame setteth the mountains on Are ; 

15 So persecute them with thy tempest, 
And make them afraid with thy storm. 



on the Mediterranean, bat the inhabitants of the northern part of 
Seir or Edom, now called Djebal, and mentioned by Barckhardt." — B.C.B. 
Holpen, Hebrew been am, a/rm tOy the cMld/ren of Lotj i»e,, the Moabites and 
Ammonites mentioned above, who appear to have been '* the proper insti- 
gators and firebrands of the war." — Eengstenherg. 

9-11. " From the many examples of Divine judgment upon enemies, 
which constituted pledges of deliverance in this trouble, the Psalmist selects 
two, the victory over the Canaanites (Judg. iv. and v.) ; and that of Gideon 
over the Ammonites, — chap. vii. and viii. He begins with the latter as the 
more glorious of the two ; but in expanding the subject of the ninth verse in 
the two following, the order is reversed $ verse 10 is an appendage to the 
second clause, verse 9 : verse 11 expands the first." — Hen^stenber^. En-dor 
is not mentioned in the book of Judges ; but it was contiguous to Taanach 
and Megiddo, where the song of Deborah describes the battle to have been 
fought. Oreb and Zeeb were princes of tiie Midianites, and Zebah and 
ZdlmMmna, kings. — See Judges vii. 25, viii. 5. 

12. Ths hotises of Qod, Not merely the sanctuary, or Jerusalem, but all 
other places in which God was worshipped, or, in a still more general sense, 
the habitations, or whole inheritance of His people, as in the prayer of 
Jehoshaphat — 2 Chron. xx. 11. 

13. Like a wheel; "rather whvrl, as Bishop Lowth renders gaXgaX^ any 
light thing that is whirled and driven about by the wind, as thistledown. 
—See Isaiah xvii. 18."— £.0.5. 

14. *' In uncultivated countries it is a usual practice to set the woods 
on fire, as the first step towards clearing the land." — B.O.B, 
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16 Fill their faces with shame ; 

That they may seek thy name, Lobd. 

17 Let them he confounded and troahled for ever ; 
Yea, let them he pnt to shame, and perish : 

18 That men may know that thon, 
Whose name alone is JEHOVAH, 
Aii; the Most High oyer all the earth. 

PSALM LXXXIV. 

To the chief Mnsician npon Gittith. A Psalm for [or, of] the sons of Korah. 
Qittith ; see on Psalm viii. There seems no reasonable ground for assigning 
this Psalm, as some have done, to the foundation of the second temple. The 
prayer for the Lord's anointed (verse 9), a cnstomary designation of the king, ia 
opposed to the idea of its haying been written at a time when the nation 
was without a monaroh, but in favour of the opinion of its composition bj 
David, or on his behalf. Its pervading tone strongly resembles that of Psalm 
zlii, which is also a Korahite Psalm, and is usually assigned to the occasion 
of Absalom's rebellion. See note there. The present Psalm, remarks Jebb, 
" is one of exquisite and peculiar beauty," and " is most accurately divided 
by the Diapsahna," Selah. " The first division (verses 1-4) expresses a 
strong desire to return to the house of God, from which the Psalmist is now at a 
distance, and celebrates the happiness of those who" abide there. The 
second division describes a company travelling towards Zion, overcoming 
the difficulties of the way, and advancing from stage to stage enlivened by 
the prospect before them — verses 5-8. The third part is an amplification of the 
concluding verses of the two preceding ones, containing a prayer for the 
Divine favour, and celebrating the happiness of those who enjoy it. 

1 HOW amiahle are thy tabernacles, Lord of hosts ! 

2 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the 

Lord : 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 

18. That m&n mcuy hnow. Men is not in the Hebrew, and the verb shonld 
be rendered as in the preceding verses, with the pronoun. That they may 
hnow ; the purport of the three verses being that the enemies of God maj 
be thoroughly defeated and made to acknowledge His sovereignty and 
might. That thou, whose namie alone is Jehovah ; rather. That thou olorw, 
whose name is Jehovah, ^c. 

Psalm Ixxxiv. 1. How amdable, or, lovely. The former is usually applied to 
persons only. TaherMxlea; the plural used is for emphasis, denoting 

excellence. 

2. Crieth ouii for the Uvin^ Ood, Some follow the old translators in 
rendering the verb r^oice, but though its more usual sense is shout for joy, 
it also signifies to cry for help, or from earnest desire, which seems more 
appropriate to the context here. 
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3 Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, 
Where she may lay her young, 

Even thine altars, Lobd of hosts, 
My King, and my God. 

4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : 
They will be still praising thee. Selah. 

5 Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; 
In whose heart are the ways of them. 

6 Who passing through the vale of Baca make it a well ; 
The rain also fiUeth the pools. 

3. This verse is variously explained. Some take it in the sense conveyed 
bj our version that the Psalmist contrasts his present lot with that of the 
birds, which conld make their nests in the hallowed precincts of the altars 
of God, not on the altars themselves, for this from their frequent use would 
be impossible. Others, by supplying a supposed ellipsis, give to the passage 
the sense, Even as the spa/rrow findeth a houses and the swallow a nest for 
lierself, where she may lay her young , (so I seek) thine altars j ^c, and others, 
again, understand the Psalmist as speaking of himself, under the similitude 
of a bird, which has found its place of rest. " My poor soul, the terrified 
little bird, has now found its right bouse, and its right nest, namely, thy 
altars ; and if I had not found this beautiful house of God, I must have been 
for ever flying about out of the right way." — Amdt. The latter exposition 
seems rather strained, and less in accordance with the general tenor of the 
Psalm than either of the former, of which the first and more literal seems 
the preferable one, as affording an appropriate sense from the passage as it 
stands, without the insertion of any supplementary words. Among several 
nations of antiquity a bird which had built its nest within the limits of a 
temple was considered to have secured an inviolable asylum j and such a 
feeling may have prevailed among the Israelites. 

5. In whose heart are the woajs of them. What idea onr translators 
intended to convey by the last two supplementary words, is not very 
obvious. The Hebrew is literally the wa^fs, or ascents, in thevr heart, and what 
those ways are appears to be indicated by verse 7, where Zion is mentioned 
as the object in view, the ways to which they are pursuing with ftill purpose 
of heart. The Chaldee renders, " Confidence is in their heart ; " but this is 
rather a paraphrase than a translation. 

6. The valley of Baca, Whether this is a proper name, or whether it 
should be rendered, as in the old versions, the valley of weeping, or, as in B.C.B. 
" the valley of the Baca tree," is uncertain ; but it appears to refer to some 
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7 They go .from strengtli to strength, 

Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God. 

ragged or desolate valley throngli which the travellers passed on their way 
to Jerusalem. The succeeding words may allxide to reservoirs for rain 
water to supply the want of fountains or wells for the accommodation of 
travellers ; or they may be understood figuratively as importing that the 
travellers to Zion are so cheered by the object of their journey, as to pafis 
through a dry and barren region with as much joy of heart as if it 
abounded in springs and was fertilized by the early rains. By a different 
reading of one Hebrew word, which a few MSS. exhibit, the verse may be 
rendered : Who, passing through the valley of Boca, d/rvnk 6f tlie fountain, the 
pools which the rain hath filled ; but this variation is not so well supported 
as to justify its adoption, and has probably arisen from the obscurity which 
the genuine reading presents. 

7. They go from st/rengUi to sl/rength, or, ffsym stage to stage ; fipom one 
place of refreshment and one degree of advancement to another. The scope 
and connection of these three verses (5-7) are elucidated by arranging them as 
proposed by Bishop Jebb, in one stanza forming an epanodoSf or introverted 
parallelism, of which the first and last lines answer to each other, afifording 
a continuous sense, and in like manner the second and fifth, and the third 
and fourth. His translation and comment are as follow : — 

'* Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee : 
The passengers in whose heart are the ways ; 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring. 
The rain also filleth the pools ; 
They go from strength to strong^ ; 

He shall appear before God in Zion." 
*" The first line seems to contain the character of a confirmed proficient in 
religion, his strength is in Ood ; the sixth line, to describe his final beatifica- 
tion, he shall appea/r before Qod in Zion, The intermediate quatrain may be 
regarded as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those who desire 
to be good and happy. They are passengers, but they know their destination 
and long for it ; at a distance from the temple they are anxious to arrive there, 
the very high-ways to Jerusalem are in their heart. And what is the oon* 
sequence ? Affection smooths all difficulties ; the parched and sandy deeert 
becomes a rich, well watered valley; and they cheerfully advance firom 
strength to strength, from one degree of virtuous proficiency to another." 
" Perhaps each gradation of goodness may be accounted, as it were, a fortress 
or stronghold upon the way, a secure stage in the pilgrimage of virfcne." — 
Sacred Literature, pp. 55-67. Not less apposite and beaatifhl is HexricVs 
paraphrase : — 
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8 O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer : 
Give ear, God of Jacob. Selah. 

9 Behold, God our shield, 

And look npon the face of thine anointed. 

10 For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

11 For the Lord God is a sun and shield : 
The Lord will give grace and glory : 
No good thing will he withhold 
From them that walk uprightly. 

12 Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee. 

PSALM LXXXV. 

To the chief Mnsician. A Psalm for {or, of] the sons of Korah. 
This Psalm is generally considered to refer to the release of the Jews from 
their captivity in Babylon, and there does not appear to be much validity in. 

** Blest who, their strength on 'L'hee reclined. 

Thy seat explore with constant mind, 

And Salem's distant towers in view, 

With active zeal their way pursne. 

Secnre the thirsty vale they tread, 

While, called from out their sandy bed, 

As grateful showers from heaven distilled. 

Which freshest, kindliest moisture yield. 

The copions springs their steps beguile, 

And bid the cheerless desert smile. 

From stage to stage advancing still. 

Behold them reach fair Zion's hill, 

And prostrate at her hallowed shrine. 

Adore the Majesty Divine ; 

Where Thy refulgent glory spreads 

Its purest splendours o'er their heads." 
10. A Sa,y in thy cov/rts is better than a thousand; i.e*, elsewhere^ The- 
next clause forms an exception to the general grammatical correctness of 
our translators, having two inaccuracies, the nse of had for would, in the 
first line ; and the insertion of to, in the second. The marginal rendering : — 
J would rather sit, or lie, at the threshold, wonld have been better inserted ia 
the text, being an expression implying a situation of the deepest humility; 
whereas that of doorkeeper in Eastern estimation is truly respectable and 
confidential, and among the Israelites the office of porter to the temple WBO- 
held exclusively by Levites. See Roberts's Oriental IllustratUyns, 

V 
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the objections urg^d hj some against this view, which are founded prin- 
cipally npon the prayer for restoration to Divine favour in verse 4, Ac, and 
would require verses 1 and 2 to be understood as alluding to some partial 
captivity ; or, in a figurative sense, denoting simply a restoration to prosperity: 
see on Psalm liii. 6. The Pscilm may have been composed before the 
restoration was complete, or in a subsequent time of trouble, when the 
deliverance from Babylon would naturally suggest a pledge and ground of 
hope for the renewed extension of Divine goodness and favour. " The intro- 
duction," remarks Jebb, "contains two topics, greatly expanded in the latter 
part. The first is the Divine goodness to the land of tfudah ; the second, 
the reversal of the captivity of God's people, and the forgiveness of their 
sins — verses 1 and 2 followed by Selah. In the sequel, the deliverance is 
spoken of as partly fulfilled, partly future, and there is a prayer for the 
entire remission of punishment already in a great measure granted— verses 
4-8. Then follows an exquisite picture of God's graciousness to the land, in 
which the natural and the moriEd are intermingled in a manner peculiar to 
the poetry of Holy Writ. The increase of the land is truth, and righteous- 
ness acts as the herald of the Lord." 

1 LORD, thou hast been favourable unto tby land : 
Thon hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 

2 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy peopile, 
Thou hast covered all their sin. Selah. 

8 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath : 

Thou hast turned thyself from the fierceness of thine anger. 

4 Turn us, God of our salvation, 

And cause thine anger toward us to cease. 
6 Wilt thou be angry with us for ever ? 

Wilt thou draw out thine anger to all generations ? 

6 Wilt thou not revive us again ; 
That thy people may rejoice in thee ? 

7 Show us thy mercy, Lord, 
And grant us thy salvation. 



Psalm Ixxxv. 2. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; literally, 
homei or carried away ; the same word as, in Lev. xvi. 22, is applied to the 
.scape-goat bearing the iniquities of the people. The Psalmist speaks of the 
release from captivity as an evidence of the Divine forgiveness ; bat the 
.Jewish rabbis, carrying the idea further, make an erroneous and fanciful 
jBpplication of the passage, affirming that captivity is a mode of expression 
shadowed forth by the scape-goat, and that, as the scape-goat bore upon him 
.the iniquities of the people into the wilderness, so they themselves atoned 
for their sins by being carried captive into a str^rnge load. 
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8 I wijl hear what God the Lord will speak : 
For he will speak peace unto his people, 
And to his saints : 

But let them not torn again to folly. 

9 Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him ; 
That glory may dwell in our land. 

10 Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Bighteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

11 Truth shall spring out of the earth ; 

And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 

8. I vyill hear, ^c. I will hear what God will speak from Hila holy oracle. 
" And what follows in this versd contains the answer which he received." — 
Boothroyd, The Septnagint and Yolgate, however, give a different reading 
of the last line, which forms a more appropriate parallel with the preceding 
one, thns : — 

" For he will speak peace to his people and to his saints, 
And to those that turn their heart unto him.'' ' 

9. That glory may dAvell in our land. The wife of Fhinehas named her 
child Ichahod, for she said, " The glory is departed from Israel, for the ark 
of God is taken." — 1 Sam. iy. 21, 22. The Psalmist appears to use the 
word glory in a simiJar sense, referring to the restoration of the sanctuary, 
or rather, to the Divine presence there symbolized. — See on Psalm Ixzviii. 61. 

10. 11. This beantifal passage admits of various applications. The Jewish 
commentator, Yarchi, remarks: — "When Israel speak the tmth, mercy 
from heaven shall come to this people ; and when they do righteousness, 
then there will be peace from the Holy One, blessed be He ! These shall 
embrace one another." " God is ready to perform His part in the covenant 
of mercy if His people only continue their fidelity to Him ; i.e., when there is 
tmth or fidelity on the one part, there will be mercy on the other, and again, 
if the people be righteous, there will be peace from God.** — PhdlUps. " If this 
be taken as denoting human virtues, it is a beautiful representation of their 
union in the same heart.' Truth will be found where mercy and kindness 
dwell, and peace is the associate and companion of righteousness. But if 
we apply them as displayed in the works of our Lord, they are still more 
proper. They met, they embraced, both in His life and death.** — Boothroyd. 
** The whole character of the Psalm,** observes Jebb, "is that of the 
evangelical prophet, Isaiah. Compare with the magnificent personifi- 
cation of mercy, tmth, righteousness, and peace, and indeed with the whole 
tenor of the Psalm, the following passages of the prophet, Isaiah xl. 1, 2 ; 
zzzii. 15*18; zlv. 18. ,By an unequalled personification, righteousnesB and 

n2 
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12 Yea, the Lobd shall give that which is good ; 

And our land shall yield her increase. 
18 Bighteousness shall go before him ; 

And shall set us in the way of his steps. 

PSALM LXXXVI. 

A Prayer of David [pr_, A Pi*ayer, heing a Psahn of DaVid]. 

David " finds himself in misery, deprived of all hnman help ; his life is 
endangered by a band of proud, violent, ungodly men, after God had, at an 
early period, shown towards him great mercy, and had delivered his soul out 
of the deep hell — verse 13. As the last passage manifestly refers to his 
deliverance from the hand of Saul, we are here limited to those dangers to 
which he was exposed in the time of Absalom." — Hengstenberg, 

1 BOW down thine ear, Loed, 
Hear me : for I am poor and needy. 

2 Preserve my soul ; for I am holy : 
thou, my God, save thy servant 
That trusteth in thee. 

truth, hitherto at conflict with mercy and peace, are now, by the grace of 
Christ, reconciled ; and all, having meb in heaven, become the guardians and 
inhabitants of the earth." 

13. And shall set us in the wa/y of his st&ps. There is nothing in the 
Hebrew answering to us. The proper rendering is, And shall set, or order, 
his steps in the way ; righteousness being personified as the precursor of the 
Lord, and the director of His steps. 

FSALM Ixxxvi. 2. Preserve my soul, for I am holy ; marginal, otie whxym, thou 
favour est. The Hebrew word is frequently used to denote the pious worshippers 
of God, and rendered holy, or more generally in the plural, saints ; but when 
applied by the writer to himself, another expression is jpreferable. It 
sometimes signifies Icind, or merciful, and Dr. A. Clarke, following the 
Chaldee, so renders it here, and adds : — " The spirit of this prayer is — 

* The mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me.'" 
To the same purport is the comment of Mendelssohn : " He makes no boast, 
but as regards his enemies; for they did evil to him, but he did no evil to 
them, but good. They rejoiced at his calamity, but he at their good; and 
so Saul, who persecuted him, did David deliver several times ; and so with 
respect to the rest of his enemies." The more general sense of the word, 
pious, or thy true worshipper, seems, however, most suitable. Boothroyd 
adopts the reading of the Syriac and Arabic versions, and two Hebrew 
MSS., for thou art gracious, or merciful^ which he says " is much prefenble 
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8 Be merciflil unto me, Lobd : 

For I cry unto thee daily. 
4 Bejoice the soul of thy servant : 

For unto thee, Lord, do I lift up my soul. 
6 For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive ; 

And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon thee. 

6 Give ear, Lord, unto my prayer ; 

And attend to the voice of my supplications. 

7 In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee : 
For thou wilt answer me. 

8 Among the gods tliere is none like unto thee, Lord ; 
Neither are there any works like unto thy works. 

9 All nations whom thou hast made 

Shall come and worship before thee, Lord ; 
And shall glorify thy name. 

10 For thou art great, and doest wondrous things : 
Thou a7't God alone. 

11 Teach me thy way, Lord ; 
I will walk in thy truth : 

Unite my heart to fear thy name. 

to the text." But, independently of the slight authority for the variation, 
its preferableness is more than questionable, as the Psalmist throughout the 
first four verses founds his petition on his own condition and circumstances, 
and sums up in verse 5 by an appeal to the Divine attributes. 

8. Among the gods, ue., what are reputed as such, but whose divinity and 
existence are virtually denied in the next two verses. " Should anyone," 
observes Calvin, " assert that it is unseemly to compare God to the empty 
fictions, the answer is easy : the discourse is accommodated to the ignorance 
of men, because we know how daringly superstitious men raise their whims 
above the heavens. David casts contempt in a forcible manner upon their 
stupidity, inasmuch as they manufacture gods which in no way are attested 
to be gods." The parallelism would be better preserved by supplying the 
ellipsis in the next line, thus : — Nor whose works are like unto thy works. So, 
in efiect, Luther's version, "And there is none that can do as thou doest." 

11. JJrdte my heart to jewr thy name, " Join all the purposes, resolutions, 
and affections of my heart together, to fear and to glorify thy name." — 
A. Cla/rke. The line may be rendered, as by the Septuagint and Vulgate : — 
Let my heart rejoice, or my heart shall rejoice, to fear thy name ; but the 
common version is preferable and more emphatic. 
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12 I will praise thee, Lord my God, with all my heart: 
And I will glorify thy name for evermore. 

13 For great is thy mercy toward me : 

And thon hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell. 

. 14 God, the proud are risen against me, 

And the assemblies of violent 7neii have sought after mj 

soul ; 
And have not set thee before them. 

15 But thou, Lord, art a God full of compassion, and 

gracious. 
Long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 

16 Oh turn unto me, and have mercy upon me ; 
Give thy strength unto thy servant, 

And save the son of thine handmaid. 

17 Show me a token for good ; 

Tliat they which hate me may see it, and be ashamed : 
Because thou. Lord, hast holpen me, and comforted me. 



13. Thou hast delivered my soul ; or, rescued my life fcow. the lowest hell . 
rather, the hell, or grave, deep helow. There is nothing in the Hebrew to 
indicate the superlative degree, or the comparison which our version seems 
to imply of one depth with another. — See introductory note. " This strong 
figure is employed by the Psalmist to represent the magnitude of the 
dangerfrom which God had been pleased to deliver him." — Fhillips. 
. 16. The son of thine handmaid; tantamount to t% servant, in the previous 
line, but more emphatic. " The son of an handmaid is a homo-bom slave; 
compare Ex. xxiii. 12. As it is incumbent upon the servant that he serve 
his lord, it is the duty of the lord to help and protect his servant."— 
Hengstenherg. 

17. Show me a token for good, 8fc, " Let thy favour to me be so evident 
that my enemies may be put to shame and desist from their attempts tu 
destroy me." — Boothroyd. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verge affords an 
example of the fanciful mode of exposition in which the Jews have been 
wont to indulge : — " Give me a token for good ; — at the time when Solomon, 
my son, shall bring the ark into the house of the sanctuary, let the doors 
open of themselves for my sake, that they who hate me may see that Thou 
hast pardoned me, and be ashamed, and coufoss that Thou art the Lord who 
hast helped me and comforted me.* 



)) 
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PSALM LXXXVn. 

A Fsalm or Song for [or, of] the sons of Korah. 

A Psalm or Song ; see oh Fsalm xlviii. Yarions opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the date and occasion of this Psaim. Some suppose ifc to 
liare been written on the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib's in- 
vasion; and this view, which is at least as probable As any other/ is ably 
maintained by Hengstenberg, on a critical consideration of the circumstances 
of the nations referred to, and of their relative position in respect to the Jews 
at that period. The subject is the praise of Zion, the city of Qod, and 
forms three strophes, marked by Selah, The first declares, in general terms, 
the stability and felicity of Zion, blessed with the favour and protection of 
God — ^verses 1-3. The second celebrates her pre-eminence among the nations, 
and her glory as tho spiritual birth-place of the Gentiles (verses 4^6) ; con- 
cluding with a brief chorus — verse 7. From the abruptness of its commence- 
ment, the Psalm has been conjectured to be only a fragment ; but there is 
no need for such a supposition, as it is only one of numerous instances in 
which strong emotion is thus indicated. " If," remarks Hengstenberg, " we. 
suppose it to have been composed on tho occasion refoiTed to, it will appear 
quite intelligible that the Psalmist should break out so suddenly at the 
beginning with praise at the security of Zion ; ho merely lends his mouth 
in this case to the full heart of the people. Verse 2 also is seen in its true 
light; for this preference for Zion was at that timo verified; its gates 
remained closed upon the enemies, while all the rest of the country was 
subject to their sway ; the heart alone remained uninjured." We have here 
an instance of the transposition of the relative and antecedent, as in Psalms 
xxviii. 8, and xxiz. 6. As the pronominal affix does not' agree grammatically 
with Zion, or the city, it is more correctly applied to Qod, His foundation^ i. e., 
His founded city, as Hengstenberg renders it, who observes : *' The 
founding of Zion took place, in a spiritual sense, when it was chosen to be 
the seat of the sanctuary. It was at that time that the place, though it bad 
previously existed, received its true foundation." " The sanctity of the 
noLOuntain range, of which Zion formed the kernel, denoted its separation 
from all the other mountains of the earth, its inapproachable character, its 
impregnable security against all the attacks of the world. For this sanctity 
it was indebted to the choice of God, fixing it as the seat of His church upon 
the earth. The praise here bestowed upon Zion belongs peculiarly to the 
Church of God upon the earth. As it belonged to Zion only in so far as it 
was the seat of the Church, so it belongs to tho Churoh only in so far as it is 
really the Church. The gates (verse 2) are specially mentioned, because it 
was against them that the assaults of the enemy were, in the first instance^ 
directed. If they remained safe, the whole city was safe." The phraseology 
appears to be familiar in the East. See the instances adduced by Roberts 
— Oriental Illustrations, p. 347. 

1 HIS foundation is in the holy mountains. 

2 The LoBD loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

8 Glorious things are spoken 
• Of thee, O city of God. Selah. 
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4 I will make mention of Bahab and Babylon 
To them that know me : 

Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 
This man was bom there. 

5 And of Zion it shall be said, 

This and that man was bom in her : 

And the Highest himself shall establish her. 

6 The Lord shall count, when he writeth up the people, 

Psalm Izxxvii. 4-6. Raliah signifies strongy provd, or insolent, and appears 
to be used here and also in Psalm Ixxxix. 10, and Isaiah li. 9, as an appella- 
tion of Egypt, as indicated by Isaiah xxz. 7, where the same Hebrew Yrord, 
rendered strength, is applied to the Egyptians. To them tJuU know me. It 
seems better to give to the preposition the sense of among, or as, and to con- 
sider the Psalmist as here speaking in the name of God : — I vnll mention, or 
record, Rahah and Babylon among those who know me, i.e., as those that acknow- 
ledge me as their God. Behold (also) PhUi-stia and Tyre with Ethiopia (among) 
those who fcnow me. To this purport, Coverdale renders : " I will thinke upon 
Bahab and Babylon so that they shal knowe me. Yee, the Philistines also and 
they of Tyre with the Morians." This inan was horn there. And of Zion it 
shall he said, this and tluit man was horn in her. Some understand the word 
horn in the figurative sense, and, taking the words this and that man, in the 
latter clanse, as denoting evenj man, explain thus : " In the places before 
mentioned, only here and there was an individnal found to adopt the worship 
of the true God ; but in Zion all persons, without exception, were brought 
into the covenant." — Phillips. But, as the word there, in the first clause, 
seems more properly to refer to the places previously mentioned in contra- 
distinction to Zion in the next line, it seems better to take horn here in the 
literal sense, and figuratively in the next verse, where, " in allusion to the 
custom of kings numbering their subjects, and preserving a register of their 
names, God is said to make a register of those strangers and foreigners who 
became subjects, as it were, of His spiritual kingdom." — Phillips, The purport 
of the whole will thus be : — As it is regarded an honour to be a native of 
either of the places enumerated, so it shall be esteemed an equal or greater 
distinction to be a native of Zion ; and the Lord, when He writeth down 
the peoples, or nations (the Hebrew is plural), shall account evexy true 
convert as a native of Zion. "The being bom," remarks Hengstenbeigy 
** stands here in anticipation of the New Testament doctrine of the second 
birth in a spiritual sense. Zion is the birthplace of the higher existence of 
the heathen, their spiritual mother-city." The expression was emplojed 
by the Jews in reference to proselytes. It is said in the Talmud, "A 
stranger, when ho becomes a proselyte, is as a little child who is just bom." 
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That this man was bom there. Selah. 
7 As well the singers as the players on instruments shaU he 
there : 
All my springs are in thee. 

PSALM LXXXVm. 

A Song or Psalm for [or, of] the sons of Korah, to the chief Musician npon 
Mahalath Leannoth, Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite [or, A Psalm of Heman 
the lEzrahite, giving instruction]. 

Hema/n the Esffrahite, The succeeding Psalm is ascribed to Mlia/n the 
Ezrahite, The names of Heman and Ethan, are associated as two of the wise 
men whom Solomon excelled, in 1 Kings iv. 31, where Ethan is called the 
Ezrahite ; and also in 1 Chronicles vi. 33, 44, xy. 17, as two of the Levites 
appointed by David " over the service of song in the house of the Lord ;" 
and it is not improbable that they are the individuals referred to in the 
title, either as the authors, or those to whom the musical arrangement was 
specially confided. Mahalath. ''Machalath, is probably the same as machol,a, 
Jiute or pipe, from chalal, toperforats" — B.C.B. The next word, Learmoth, may 
signify concemmg affliction, or to respond. The former rendering is very 
appropriate to the subject of the Psalm, and the latter to its structure, 
which is adapted for chanting in alternate chorus, presenting the same 
topics, recurring after certain intervals. It consists of three parts, as 
marked by Selah ; the first (verses 1-7) containing a prayer and a statement 
of distress, which are repeated with greater conciseness in the second (verses 
8-10), and with greater intensity and expansiveness in the third— verses 
11-18. The two latter parts together form a regular epanodos ; verses 11 
and 12 answering to verse 10, verses 13 and 14 to the last two lines of verse 
9, verses 14-17 to the first line of verse 9 and the last of verse 8, verse 
18 to the first two lines of verse 8. Or, disregarding the Selah, the 
Psalm may be divided at the end of verse 8 into two parts, bearing 
a striking analogy to each other; both comprising the same topics 
in a corresponding series. It is expressive throughout of the utmost 
trouble, affliction and desertion, and has been supposed to refer to the 
case of king TJzziah, when smitten with leprosy and banished from his 
throne and palace. Several verses are certainly appropriate to the con- 



7. " Rather, They (the people) shall sing as theij who lead up a dance,. All 
my springs (of happiness) are in thee." — B.C.B. This verse is analogous to 
Psalm Ixviii. 25, 26, which contains a doxology, as uttered by a chorus of 
singers and musicians. " It contains the words with which these new citizens 
of Zion praise it, as the foimtain of all their salvation; and singers and da/neers 
(at the head of every great procession of the heathen) speak thus : All my 
fountavns a/re in thee. The fountains are the fountains of salvation, which 
revive the thirsty soul and the thirsty land ; compare Isaiah xii. 3. In Ezek, 
xlvii. there flows a fountain, proceeding out of the Sanctuary in Zion, 
spreading the blessings of fertility and life through the wilderness, into the 
Dead Sea., the two emblems of the heathen world." — Hengstenherg. 
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ditionof a person under puch circnmstances (see partionlarly verses 8 and 11, 
and note on verse 5) j bnt others indicate a deeper and more inward afi9iction. 
By the Fathers and many later inteipretera it has been regarded as prophetic 
of the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, and it is accordingly appointed 
by the Church of England to be read on " GrObd Friday," as the next Psalm 
is on " Christmas Day.' * Hengstenberg treats the two as component parts of one 
whole, and quotes the words of Stier as expressing the general remark of 
expositors^ that it is " the most moumiul of all the plaintive Psalms, yea, so 
wholly plaintive, without any ground of hope, that nothing like it isfoiind in 
the whole Scriptures," while the next opens with the voice of praise. But, 
though this may be an instructive mode ot contemplating them, there seem? 
no solid ground for supposing that one was composed in connection with 
the other ; and the private personal character of Psalm Ixxxviii. contrasted 
with the more public and national tenor of Psalm Ixxxix. is quite opposed 
to such a view. 

1 LOKD God of my salvation, 

I have cried day and night before thee : 

2 Let my prayer come before thee : 
Incline thine ear unto my cry ; 

3 For my soul is full of troubles : 

And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. 

4 I am counted with them that go down into the pit : 
I am as a man that hath no strength : 

5 Free among the dead, 

Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom thou rememberest no more : 
And they are cut off from thy hand. 

Psalm Ixxxviii. 1. I have cried, ^c, literally. By day I home cried, h\i 
ivight before thee; the ellipsis in each clause being supplied by the other, in 
the first, before thee, in the second, I hoAje cried. 

5. Free among the dead. This clause has elicited much criticism ; free, 
the usual meaning of the Hebrew word, not appearing to suit the connection. 
Hengstenberg takes it in the sense of a slave unwillingly freed from his 
master, i.e., free from Qod, remarking that " with the heavenly jnBster freedom 
is pre-eminentTy an evil ; to be the servant of God is the highest happiness;" 
but this exposition seems rather strained. Some give to the word the sense 
it has in Arabic, prostrate, or cast dovm. Without however resorting to a 
foreign source or forcing a meaning, a safe clue to the proper one seems to 
be afiforded by the use of the word in 2 Kings xv. 5, and 2 Ghron. xxvi 21, 
where it is said that Uzziah, when he had become a leper, dwelt, as our 
translators render it, in a several, i,e,, separate, house. Thus the import 
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6 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 
In darkness, in the deeps. 

7 Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, 

And thon hast afflicted me with all thy waves. Selah. 

8 Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from me ; 
Thou hast made me an abomination unto them : 

I am shut up, and I cannot come forth. 

9 Mine eye moumeth by reason of affliction : 
LoBD, I have called daily upon thee, 

I have stretched out my hands unto thee. 

10 Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee ? Selah. 

11 Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave ? 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 

12 Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 

And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 

13 But unto thee have I cried, Lobd ; 

And in the morning shall my prayer prevent thee. 

14 Lord, why casteth thou off my soul ? 
Whj hidest thou thy face from me ? 

15 I am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up : 
While I suffer thy terrors I am distracted. 

of the present passage will be: — Cast out, as a leper, from among the living, 
and placed, as it were, with the dead. 

10-12. "The interrogations in these verses imply the strongest negations." 
—B.CB. 

12. The land of forgetfulness, " The state of separate spirits or the 
invisible world. The heathen had some notion of this state, and feigned a 
river in the invisible world called Leth^, or Oblivion, and that those who 
drank of it remembered no more anything relative to their foi*mer state. 
—See Virgil, iEnead vi. 713."— JB.C.B. 

13. Myprayerprever/it thee, "Come before thee"-^B.C,B. See on Psalmxxi. 3. 
15. From my youth wp. So all the ancient and most modern versions ; 

but the Hebrew may be rendered, as by Luther, being th/nist, or castj out^ 
tossed about, or agitated, which would form a better parallel with the next 
line and be altogether more suitable, as it can hardly be supposed that the 
Psalmist in thi^ verse, or in the Psalm generally, is describing a condition in 
which he had been placed from his youth. 
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10 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me ; 
Thy terrors have cut me ofid 

17 They came round ahout me daily like water ; 
They compassed me about together. 

18 Lover and &iend hast thou put far from me, 
A7id mine acquaintance into darkness. 

PSALM LXXXIX. 

Haschil of Ethan the Ezrahite [or, A Psalm for Ethan the Ezrahite, to give 

instruction]. 

See introductory note to preceding Fsahn. If the date nsnally assigned 
to this Fsalm, viz., the Babylonian captivity, be correct, it conld not be com* 
posed by either of the Etlums mentioned elsewhere ; it may, however, refer to 
some occasion of national calamity previons to the captivity. It consists of 
five divisions marked by Selah. " The first (verses 1-4) is the prologae, the 
theme of which is Grod's mercy and truth, manifested in His promise to David, 
and in its f ulfihnent. The second part, extending to verse 37, is an expansion 
of the first in all its parts ;— God's mercy, His truth. His covenant to David. 
The heavens are called upon to praise the wonders of Him who is to be 
feared. His power is declared in His doings in heaven and earth ; but 
righteousness and judgment, mercy and truth, are above all His works; — ^the 
habitation of His throne, the heralds of His presence — ^verses 5-14. Then 
His grace is celebrated, and the happiness of that people who walk in the 
light of His countenance — ^verses 15-18. The key-note of the promise is 
sounded in the last line of verse 18 ; that royal seed whose line began in 
David, and which Grod had promised should last for ever. This promise is 
then recounted : — the conditional prosperity of his children, the unalteiable 
establishment of his throne, fulfilled in the person of the Messiah : and this 
division ends, as it began, with the mention of the heavens as the witnesses of 
His truth — verses 19-37. This part (verses 5-37) forms of itself a complete 
and perfect poem uttered in the sublimest strain of prophetic inspiration. 
In the next division (verses 38-45), the strain altogether changes from a 
glorious prophecy to deep lamentation for the desolation and discomfiture of 
Israel. The style is completely different, resembling, both in structure and 
expression, the plaintive elegies of Jeremiah. In conclusion, there are two 
parallel epodes (verses 46-48 and 49-51), each consisting of supplication to 
Gk>d, contained in six lines, the first two being interrogatory, the third in 
each commencing with the word Bemember,** — Jebh. 

1 I WILL sing of the merciea of the Lord for ever : 

With my mouth will I make known thy faithfdlness to all 
generations. 

2 For I have said, Mercy shall he huilt np for ever : 

18. Mine acquaintam>ce into darkness; more literally, ore darkness, *'A 
figurative expression to denote that he now never saw them." — B.C.B, 
Psalm Ixxxix. 2. For I have said, i.e., in my hearty — concluded* The dd 
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Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 
8 I have made a covenant with my chosen, 
I have sworn unto David my servant, 

4 Thy seed will I establish for over, 

And build up thy throne to all generations. Selah. 

5 And the heavens shall praise thy wonders, Lobd : 
Thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 

6 For who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord ? 

' Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the 
Lord? 

7 God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, 
And to be had in reverence of all thevz tJiat are about him. 

8 Lord God of hosts. 

Who is a strong Lord like unto thee ? 
Or to thy faithfulness round about thee ? 

versions, however, read, Thou hast said; thns introduoing the Divine declara- 
tion in the next two verses, confirmatory of the promise made to David 
through the prophet Nathan. " As surely as this promise onlminates in 
Christ, so snrely is it significant to ns," and " wo may be onrselves comforted 
with that consolation which is administered here to the Old Testament 
Church." — Hengsteriberg. 

6-7. The heavens may signify the celestial orbs, as in Psalm xix. 1, where 
they are said to " declare the glory of God j" but the term here appears to be 
used rather for celestial spirits, or angels, as expressed in the next line by the 
ccyngregation of the saints, where, after thy faithfulness also, the ellipsis is to 
be supplied from the previous line, shall he praised. In verse 6, the heaven, 
which in the Hebrew is a diflTerent word from the preceding, denotes the 
abode of the Deity. Sons of the mighty. Several of the old versions render, 
Bons of Qod ; others. Sons of the am^els. The heavenly spirits are no doubt 
intended, and the phrase sorts of may be regarded simply as a Hebraism. 
Someunderstand the congregation, or a^ssembly, of saints, or holy ones, in verses 
5 and 7, to denote the Church on earth in contradistinction to that in heaven, 
in the parallel lines ; but it seems more correct to take them as synonymous 
with the latter, the scope of these three verses being to express the super- 
iority of Gk)d to, and His adoration by, all the hosts of heavenly beings. 

8. Our translators, by the insertion of to which is not in the Hebrew, 
occasion an incongruity, making a comparison between a person and a 
quality. It should be, Thy fadihfulness, or truth, is round ahout thee, i.e., 
inseparable from thee and evidenced infallibly on all sides. 
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9 Tboa rnlest ihe raging of the sea : 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

10 Thon hast broken Bahab in pieces, as one that is slaiii ; 
Thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong arm. 

11 The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine : 

As for the world and the fulness thereof, thon hast fomided 
them. 

12 The north and the south, thou hast created them : 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 

13 Thou hast a mighty arm : 

Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. 

14 Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne : 
Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 

15 Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound : 
They shall walk, Lobd, in the light of thy countenance. 

• 

9. " It is indeed a mighty power on the part of Gk)d, which holds the sea; 
and the man who has not seen the sea, has not seen the smallest j)ortioiL of 
the power and wonders of God. As now God rales over the sea, He rules 
over the whole world, which is indeed a very boisterous sea, when the per- 
secutors rise against the Church, like great waves and billows ; but He stills 
them so, that they must not destroy Christ's little sheep. Yea, He also 
rules in our heart ; when it is as unquiet and tempestuous as the sea, so that 
the great billows of conflict, trouble, anguish, despair, strike against the 
heart, then shall we know that the Lord rules over such hellish floods."— 

10. Bjoh/xh, Most of the old translators render fhe ^proud^ but the word is 
generally considered here, as in Fsalm Ixzxvii. 4, an appellative of Egypt, 
though whether its etymology be Hebrew or Egyptian is uncertain. •* From 
the ordinary sea, the Psalmist turns to the sea of the nations ; " and " as 
Egypt got its main overthrow in the sea, the figure and the reality meet 
together." — Hen^stenberff, 

12. Tabor (wd Hermon, two mountains situate, the former to the west, and 
the latter (see on Psalm xxiz. 6), to the east of Palestine, answer to the 
north and south in the previous line. 

14. Habitation; rather basis, or foundation. 

15. The joyful sound / the call of God — alluding to the sound of trumpets 
to can the people to their solemn feasts ; the shout or " blowing of 
trumpets " for the " holy ccmvooation " — Lev. xxiii. 24. In the Ught of (h^ 
cowntenoMce, "There is great loveliness in the countenance of a jojfol, 
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16 In thy name shall' they rejoice all the day : 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 

17 For thou art the glory of their strength : 
In thy favour our horn shall be exalted. 

18 For the Lobd is our defence ; 

And the Holy. One of Israel is our king. 

19 Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, 

And saidst, I have 'laid help w^onone that is mighty ; 
I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 

virtnous man. There is greater loveliness still in the countenance of an 
angel. But the highest loveliness is in the countenance of Grod^ Just 
as parents look joylhlly upon their little children, and when they are learning 
to walk guide them with their countenance and eye, so does the merciful God 
to those who love Him." — Amd. 

18. The literal rendering is, Our shield is of the Lord, and our King is of 
the HoJ^ One of Israel. Our King designated in the first line as ov/r shield 
(see Psalm xlvii. 9, and note), is of Grod's choice and appointment. '' By the 
common translation," remarks Hengstenberg, " the joyful confidence in the 
salvation of Go^, expressed in verses 15-18, is wholly disjoined frotn the 
person of the anointed around which the whole Psalm revolves." 

19. lliy holy one. The same word as in Psalm Ixxxvi. 2, where see note. 
The succeeding verses are an amplification of the promise of God io'^David 
above referred to (see 2 Sam. vii. 12, 1 Ohron. xvii. 11), and some under- 
stand by thy holy OTie the prophet Nathan, to whom in vision it was made 
known ; but the term seems more properly to denote the subject of that 
promise, and the clause may properly be rendered, concerning thy holy one. 
All the old versions, however, and a considerable number of the Hebrew 
MSS. read in the plural, tJvy hoty, or ^ pious, ones, i.e., thy prophets, or thy 
Church and people at large who are interested in the promise. I have laid 
help ; I have made him the depositary of my help, or constituted him a 
helper. One that is mighty. '' David was a powerful young man when his 
selection became possessed of vitality in his deed of heroism against Goliath. 
Still we must not limit ourselves to David as an individual, we must rather 
consider Vn'm as the representative of his eternally youthful heroic seed, a 
seed which reached its summit of perfection in Christ Jesus, Him on whom 
God has laid help. I have found, in verse 20, intimates that the choice of 
David was not a blind arbitrary act, lifting him out of the mass of the 
people ; but a step taken in consequence of a fixed Divine purpose. For the 
sake of impressing this upon the people, Gk>d, according to the history, put 
on the appearance of seeking and finding." — Hengstenh^g^ 
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20 I have fonnd David, my servant ; 
With my holy oil have I anointed him : 

21 With whom my hand shall be established: 
Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 

22 The enemy shall not exact upon him ; 
Nor the son of wickedness afflict him. 

28 And I will beat down his foes before his face, 
And plague them that hate him. 

24 But my faithfulness and my mercy sJiaU be with him : 
And in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

25 I will set his hand also in the sea, 
And his right hand in the rivers. 

26 He shall cry onto me, Thou art my father. 
My God, and the rock of my salvation. 

27 Also I will make him my firstborn, 
Higher than the kings of the earth. 

28 My mercy will I keep for him for evermore. 
And my covenant shall stand fast with him. 

29 His seed also wiU I make to endure for ever, 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 

80 If his children forsake my law. 
And walk not in my judgments ; 

81 If they break my statutes. 

And keep not my commandments ; 

82 Then will I visit their transgression with the rod. 
And their iniquity with stripes. 

22. Exact 'wpon Mm ; or oppress him, 

25. His hamd ; i.e., his power, or anthority. The terms here employed 
(as in Fsabn Ixxii. 8, where see note) may refer to the Mediterranean asd 
the Euphrates, the boundaries of the temporal kingdom of the honae of 
David ; but these expressions, and others in the succeeding verses, can apply 
in their full and unlimited sense only to the spiritual kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

27. My firstborn. This title is sometimes used as an indication of high 
regard or dignity. Thus Israel is called " my firstborn" (Ex. iv. 22), and 
Ephraim — Jer. xxxi. 9. So also it is applied to Christ by the Apostle->Bom. 
▼iii. 29, Col. i. 16, 18. 
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83 Nevertheless my lovingkindness will I not utterly take from 

him, 
Nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

84 My covenant will I not hreak, 

Nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. 

85 Once have I sworn by my holiness 
That I will not lie unto David. 

86 His seed shall endure for ever, 
And his throne as the sun before me. 

87 It shall be established for ever as the moon, 
And as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah. 

88 But thou hast cast off and abhorred, 
Thou hast been wroth with thine anointed. 



33. "We must not fail to notice that it is not said, I will not withdraw my 
mercy from them^ the smners, but from him, the family as such. Now that 
the kingdom has passed from the sinful to the holy seed of David, the direct 
application of this paragraph has ceased. Still there exists between Christ 
and His Church a case analogous to that between David and his seed. As 
David's family was chosen in him, so that it always remained in possession 
of the favour of God, notwithstanding the fall and rejection of many of its 
individual members, in like mai^ner the Church is chosen in Christ, and the 
sins of its members may hurt themselves, but cannot injure (or endanger) it" 
— Hengstenherg, 

37. It shaUhe established for ever as themoon; ^c.,i,e.," aslong as the sun and 
moon shall endure, as long as time shall last, his kingdom shall continue 
among men. The moon is probably termed a faithful loitness because by her, 
particularly, time is measured, especially among Eastern nations; or the 
rainbow may be intended ; that faiths sign which God has established in 
the clouds, that the earth shall no more be destroyed by water." — B.C.B, 

38. In this and the following verses, the Psalmist places in strong contrast 
with the preceding glorious promises, the present degraded condition of theking- 
dom, expostulating with God in terms which have appeared so bold and even 
irreverent, that many of the Jews, remarks Boaenmiiller, " have wondered 
that lie should dare to address such language to God; and Aben Ezra 
mentions a wise pious man in Spain who would not read or hear this Fsahn, 
and says that this portion should be regarded as the reproaches of enemies 
accusing Gk>d of violating His covenant, to which the Psalmist alludes in 
verses 50, 51." It has been supposed that the Psalmist partook of the 
general' feeling of his countrymen, who, not apprehending the spiritual 
nature of the promise to the house of David, were induced by present 
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89 Thon hast made void the coyenani of thy seryani : 

Thoa hast pro&necl his crown hy casting it to the gronnd. 

40 Thou hast hroken down all his hedges; 
Thon hast hrooght his strong holds to ruin. 

41 i^ that pass hy the way spoil him : 
He is a reproach to his neighhoors. 

42 Thon hast set np the right hand of his adyersaries ; 
Thon hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

43 Thon hast also tnmed the edge of his sword, 
And hast not made him to stand in the hattle. 

44 Thon hast made his glory to cease, 
And cast his throne down to the gronnd. 

45 The days of his yonth hast thon shortened : 
Thon hast covered him with shame. Selah. 



troables to despair of its falfilment ; but this view is inconsistent with the 
fall assnmnce of faith with which the Psalm opens ; unless, as some haye 
conjectured, though apparently without any good ground, these verses are 
the addition of a later period. The correct exposition appears to be as thus 
giyen by Hengstenberg : '* It is to be observed that all the objections of the 
Psalmist are directed to the one point, that the family of David is apparentlj 
in danger of uUer destruction. It is not anything that had hitherto 
happened, considered in itself, that disquiets him — all might have happened 
only in terms of verse 32, — but as foreboding a yet more dreadful future. He is 
contending only against wppearanceSj and knows in God, that he is contending 
only against appearances ; yet the contest is on that account all the harder ; 
the signs are very threatening, and were it not for Grod and His word, he 
would be forced to regard it as folly still to hope. No difficulty would ever hsTe 
been felt by expositors with the lamentation, if it had been viewed as, what 
it really is, the basis of the following prayer, and if at the same time atten- 
tion had been directed to the light which breaks in upon its darkness out of 
the preceding praises of God." 

43. *' Thou hast placed him in as perilous and hopeless a state as the 
soldier, whose sword, while defending his life against his mortal foe, breaks, 
or turns its edge; or, in modem warfare, whose gun misses fire." — B.C^. 

45. The da/ys cf his youth hast thou shortened ; i.e., caused the vigour of 
the kingdom prematurely to decay. " Several expositors erroneously refer 
to this or that Jewish king, before the captivity, who reigned only a short 
time. The Psalmist has to do throughout, not with a single individual, bat 
with the whole race." — Hengstenher^. 
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46 How long, Lord ? wilt thou hide thyself for ever ? 
Shall thy wrath hurn like fire ? 

47 Eememher how short my time is : 
Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain ? 

48 What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death ? 
Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave ? Selah. 

49 Lord, where are thy former lovingkindnesses, 
Which thou swarest unto David in thy truth ? 

50 Kemember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants ; . 

How I do bear in my bosom the reproach ofaU the mighty people ; 

51 Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, Lord ; 
Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine 

anointed. 

46. The present punctnation makes an ellipsis after How long Lord, to be 
supplied by shall these things he, or words to that effect ; but the verse 
may be differently divided, thus : — 

How long Lord wilt thou hide thyself? for ever ? 

(How long) shall thy wrath bum like fire P 
or thus : — 

How long Lord wilt thou hide thyself ? 

Shall thy wrath bum for ever like fire ? 
The latter mode, forming two exactly parallel lines without any ellipsis, seems 
preferable. 

47, 48. " In these verses the prayer that God would not further withhold His 
favour from His anointed and from the Church in him, is founded on the short- 
ness of human life, as is the case very often with similar prayers in the book of 
Job ; e.g., vii. 6, 7, xiv. 1 ; compare Psalms xzxix. and Ixxvii. 39. It would be 
hard if Grod were to fill up entirely with suffering, in the case of His own 
people, the short span of time which man has to live. The Psalmist speaks 
in the name of every individual member of the Church. After Wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain ? we should suppose added, — as would be the 
case wert thou to give every man in perpetuity to misery. Even here the 
rich background of salvation after death is concealed before the eye of the 
Psalmist. It must first be made perfectly manifest in Christ." — Hengstenberg. 
51. Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine amoim,ted ; i.e., 
assailed him with reproaches wherever he goes and wherever he stands. The 
Chaldee paraphrases : — " Because they reproach the tardiness of the foot- 
steps of thy anointed ;" i.e., the tardiness of the advent of the Messiah ; but it is 
doubtful whether the Hebrew will admit of this sense, and the former exposition 
seems more in accordance with the preceding lamentation, which describes the 
present actual condition of the house of David. 

x2 
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52 Blessed be the Lobd for evermore. 
Amen, and Amen. 

PSALM XC. 

A Prayer of Moses [or, A Prayer, heing a Psalm of Moses], the man of God. 

The anthenticity of the title which ascribes this Psalm to Moses has been 
roach controverted ; his own longevity, and that of several of his contem- 
poraries, as Miriam, who, being some years older and dying not long-before 
her brother, was probably abont 136 ; Aaron, whose age was 123 ; Joshua, 
whose age was 110 ; and Caleb, who represents himself as a strong man at 
85 (Josh. xiv. 10, 11), being supposed to indicate a longer period than that 
assigned in verse 10 as the ordinary term of human life ; bnt these appear 
to have been exceptional cases. The vigour of Moses at the age of 120 is 
recorded as an extraordinary fact (Dent, xxxiv. 7), and as the whole gene- 
ration from twenty years old and upward who went out of Egypt, except 
Joshua and Caleb, became extinct during the forty years' sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, it is not probable that any great number exceeded the age of 70 or 80 
years ; nor do we find that the general age of man was greater at any sab- 
sequent period. In other respects there is nothing in the Psalm inconsistent 
with the supposition of its having been penned by Moses ; but, on the con- 
trary, its general purport is very appropriate to the circumstances in which 
he was placed, whether composed when sentence was pronoui^ced on the 
murmurers, after the return of the spies, or when its effects, with other 
signal inflictions of Divine wrath, had been awfully manifested. "No incident 
in the wilderness," remarks Jebb, " can be conceived more likely to have sng- 
gested a sacred elegy, which should be at once a contrite prayer and indirect 
warning to the people, than this judgment of the Almighty ; forming as that 
did one of the cardinal points of sacred history." " Eight-and-thirty years," 
says Hengstenberg, " spent amidst the gradual destruction of men lying under 
the curse, were well fitted to call forth the prayer of verse 15 ; they are suf- 
ficient to explain the melancholy view of life which here meets us, and the 
dread earnestness with which the Psalmist instructs us of our melanchoty 
necessities ; no glass was more suitable than this for giving a view of the 
common condition of human life." " The strong prominence given to the 
doctrine of death a>s the wages of sin, is. especially , characteristic, a doctrine 
which is not of frequent occurrence in Scripture, especially in the Psalms ; 
and which is proclaimed as distinctly and impressively as it is here, only in 
the Pentateuch ; viz.. Gen. ii. and iii., and in those ordinances of the cere- 
monial law which threaten death." — Hengstenberg, Further, the poem, it 
has been justly remarked, bears the character of high antiquity. '* It is 
grave, full of majesty and authority, somewhat concise, adorned with varioos 
comparisons, splendid with figures, but thesOrare and little used." — AmyraJd. 
*' The poem," says Ewald, " has something uncommonly striking, solemn, 
pinking into the depths of the Grodhead ; in contents and language it is 

^ 52. A doxology, as at the end of Psalms xli. and Ixxii., concluding the third 
Dook. _ "It is thought to have been added by a later hand as it is wanting in 
fcT?6onr o'^^ another written without points, and in three others written 
separately from the text j though it is found in all the versions."— S.C.5. 
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tkrougbont origiiial and powerful." "The very opening of the Psalm,''' 
observes Jebb, " seems to indicate the writer of the book of Grenesis, Before 
the mountains were brought forthj Sfc, an idea which is also fonnd in one of 
the snblimest passages of his blessing (Dent, zzzui. 15) ; and in the very 
next passebge we are reminded of the primeval oarse pronounced by the 
Almighty and recorded by Moses, T-i^X thou return unto the ground, ^c. But 
the deeply snbdned spirit of the whole Psalm, its intercessional character, 
its hnmility, its affectionate solicitade for the people, and the total absence 
of anything personal, are altogether in accordance with the recorded suppli- 
cations, and the whole conduct of Moses, the man of God." '^ The Psalm 
consists of two main divisions ; one of meditation (verses 1-10), and one of 
prayer (verses 11-17), each of which forms two parts. The Psalmist, or 
rather the Church, in whose name he speaks, meditating upon the transitory 
and perishable nature of human existence, is first driven thereby to cling 
inwa^ly and firmly to God, who as the Eternal, and therefore the Almighty, 
is the sole ground of hope for perishable and therefore feeble creatures 
— 'Verses 1-6. But the perishable nature of man furnishes to meditation 
another important view, teaching the depths of our sinful corruption, and 
the greatness of the wrath of God against us; death is the wages ofsin—yenes 
7-10. The prayer rising upon the basis of the meditation, is first connected 
with the thought to which prominence had been given in the verses imme- 
diately prece(Hng. May Gbd grant that we may Imow His wrath, reflected 
to ns, as in a mirror, in the transitory nature of our being, in its entire mag- 
nitude, and our own sins in all their depths, and that &us we may have a 
wise heart, which is afraid of sin and lays hold of His commandments — ^verses 
11, 12. After this the second prayer rises on the basis of verses 1-6. 
May God remove the severe sufferings with which He has oppressed the 
short existence of His people, and show Himself again gracious towards 
them — verses 13-17. All the fountains of consolation which revelation fur- 
nishes in view of the transitory nature of human life are assuredly not 
opened in our Psalm. It points only to the grace with which God refreshes 
His own people within the narrow boundary of this life ; but it everywhere 
prepares the ground out of which another truth may grow. For the know- 
ledge of Grod, as eternal omnipotence and love, is the foundation of the hope 
of eternal life ; it pledges His power and His will to impart it to His people." 
— Hengstenherg ab. 

1 LOBD, thon hast been our dwelling place 
In all generations. 

2 Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from eyerlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

Psalm xc, 2. Or ever thou hadst formed, ^c, or, as the verb may be 
construed, ^r ever the earth and the world were formed; which seems 
preferable, as. the former rendering anticipates the previous existence of the 
Deity, which it is the object of the verse to declare.. From everlasting to ever- 
lastmg thou art Qod, or, thou art, Qod, " Thon art our only refuge ; for 
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12. So teach vs to nnmber onr days. 

That we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

18 Eetam, Lord ! How long ? 

And let it repent thee concerning thy servants. 

14 Oh satisfy us early with thy mercy ; 

That we may rejoice and be glad all our days. 

15 Make ns glad according to the days wherein then hast 

afflicted ns, 
And the years wherein we have seen evil. 

16 Let thy work appear nnto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 

17 And let the beanty of the Lord our God be upon us . 
And establish thou the work of our hands upon us ; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 

PSALM XCI. 

The older Babbis ascribed this and the nine following Psalms to Moses, 
on the principle that all anonymons ones are to be assigned to the aathor 
named in the last preceding title. The absurdity of this canon is sufficiently 
evinced by the contents of several of those referred to, as Psalm xcv., 
which speaks of the events in the wilderness as belonging to a past age, 
and PsGilms xovii. and xciz., which make mention of Zion, and the 
latter also of the prophet Samuel ; while, on the other hand, several of the 

goodness of God, though the converse might be true — According to thy wrath, 
80 is the fear, or dread, of thee^ But it is better to take the two claoseB 
in connection, literally — Who knoweth the power of thine amger, and thyvorath ac- 
cording to thy fewr? i.e., as rendered by Boothroyd, "Who regardeth the 
power of thine anger, or thy wrath with reverence becoming thee ? " 

15. This verse is characterized by abroptness of expression, indicative d 
strong emotion. With the ellipsis supplied, it would stand — Return unto vs, 
Lord, withfavowr ! How long wilt thou he angry f And let it reper\^ thee of thy 
di8plea>sv/re, or he reconciled,, to thy servants ; nearly in the same terms as 
the prayer of Moses (Ex. xxxii. 12), ** Turn from thy fierce wrath and repent 
of this evil against thy people." 

14. satisfy tw early ; Hebrew, vn the momvng, " Afflictions and sorrows 
are spoken of as the night of life, and the deliverance from them as the 
morning of joy." — Roberts. 

16. Let thy work, ^c. " God's works of mercy are His glory, as they display 
His perfections." — Boothroyd, 

17. Let the beauty ; rather kindness, grace, or fa/uour. 
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old Tersions prefix a title to the present Psalm ascribing it to David. Some 
internal evidence may, however, be derived from its contents in favour of 
the authorship of Moses. Jebb, who strongly advocates this view says : " It 
can hardly be questioned that the hand of Moses is here pecaliarly visible. 
He begins with speaking of the dwelling-place of the Most High, the shadow 
of the Almighty, an image deeply stamped in the mind of him who had 
entered into the cloud on Mount Sinai, and had seen, as no man had ever 
seen heretofore, the glory of the Gk>d of Israel. When he speaks of God 
as his stronghold, he but uses that image, so characteristic of the Mosaic 
songs, ' the Rock ' of his salvation. And in the beautiful simile of verse 4, 
who is not reminded of that more expanded picture, perhaps the most 
finished in all the range of sacred poetry, which at once marks the tenderness 
of the prophet, and the love of that Heavenly Father who inspired him. — 
Dent, xxxii. II, 12. The line which follows, His truth shall he thy shield and 
huckler, is a reflection of the image towards the conclusion of the blessing — 
Dent, xxxiii. 29. And again in that prophetic passage (verses 11, 12), we 
find a counterpart of the assurance in his blessing — Deut. xxxiii. 27. In this 
Psalm also we have the imagery of the desert, the lion wnd adder , the yov/ng Uon 
and the dragon : and there is no indistinct allusion to the judgments of the 
Almighty, to the plagues and pestilence which had afflicted the rebellious 
people, in verses 6, 6." Phillips infers from the last-mentioned passage that 
the Psalm was probably composed by Moses soon after the plague of the 
fiery serpents (Num. xxi. 6), which had the effect of bringing the people 
again into a state of obedience and consequently into a condition for ex- 
periencing the protection of God, and His assistance in vanquishing their 
enemies. Stri^ng and interesting as are these points of comparison, yet 
they are not to be regarded as affording conclusvoe evidence on the question, 
for such coincidences of thought and expression may oiten be found between 
writers of different periods, especially where the later one has been familiar 
with the language and imbued with the spirit of his predecessor. But, 
whether composed by the same author or not, these two Psalms are very 
judiciously placed together by the compiler; the former dwelling on the 
frailty and brevity of life; the latter containing, in illustration '<of the truth, 
if God be for me, everything else may be against me, the expression of joyful 
confidence in the protection and help of God in all troubles and dangers " 
{Uengstonherg), and concluding with a promise of long life and continued 
preservation from evil. " The Psalmist speaks, at one time, from his own 
person to the soul of the righteous one who is in danger, and revives its 
courage ; while, at another time, he expresses confidence from the soul of 
the righteous man, and thus, in that pleasant alternation which forms the 
characteristic peculiarity of the Psalm, he employs, at one time, the thouy in 
the character of teotcher, and, at another, the J, in the character of schola/r. 
The call of instruction in Scripture (this is the meaning of the alternation) 
ought always to be responded to by the acknowledgment of the hearer." 
— HeTigstenherg, From verse 14 to the end GK)d Himself is the speaker. 

1 HE that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Psalm xol 1. This verse, as it stands here, has been regarded by some 
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2 I will say of the Lobd, 

He 18 my refuge and my fortress : 
My God ; in him will I trust. 

8 Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler. 
And from the noisome pestilence. 

4 He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
And under his wings shalt thou trust : 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

5 Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 

6 Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

7 A thousand shall fall at thy side, 

And ten thousand at thy right hand ; . 
But it shall not come nigh thee. 

8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold 
And see the reward of the wicked. 

critics as a mere truism, a "nngatory proposition," as Bishop Lowth terms 
it, who proposes to connect it with verse 2 thns : — 

" He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
Who abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, 
Who saith of the Lord, or, shall say of the Lord, &c.'* 
But those who take this view seem to have overlooked the distinction 
between the two verbs in which the point lies, the first denoting only tem- 
porary refuge, the second, permanent security. He that dwelleth, rather 
aittethf in the covert of the Most High, shall abide, literally lodge all night (in 
contradistinction to merely sitting), vnder the shadow of the Almighty; *.«., 
He who fnlly commits himself to the direction ^nd guardianship of God, 
shall never fail to enjoy His protection. Thus understood the verse is a 
beautiful exordium, announcing the proposition of which the rest of the 
Psalm constitutes an illustration and amplification. 

6, 6. The four lines of these two verses exhibit a series of double parallelB : 
the terror by night, the nightly or covert attacks of enemies; the arrow thai 
fUeth by da/y, their more open assaults ; the pestilence that walketh in dart* 
ness, an infectious disease invisibly diffusing itself; the destruction tkai 
wasteth at noonday, a disease or other physical evil of a more obvioos 
character : the first line answering to the second as to the kind of evil, and to 
the third as to the Ume, or mode, of operation, and so of all the rest respec- 
tively. 
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9 Because thon hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
Even the Most High, -thy hahitation ; 

10 There shall no evil befall thee, 

Neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

11 For he shall give his angels charge oyer thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 

12 They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

18 Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder : 

The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet. 

9. This verse may be rendered : — 

For thon Lord art my refuge ; 

Thon hast made thy habitation on high : or, 

Thon hast made the Most High thy habitation. 

The latter is preferable, bnt involves an abrupt change of persons, as would 
also our common version without the addition of the words, which is. If a 
conjectural emendation of the sacred text is in any case admissible, the 
present seems one in point, as a change of one letter, tJ {kd) for *^ (ce), would 
remove all difficulty and make the two lines exactly parallel :— 

Because thou hast made the Lord thy refuge, 
The Most High thy habitation. 

11, 12. ** God's tender regard for the weaknesses of man is here represented 
by the figure of a nurse bearing up children in her hands, so as to prevent 
them from falling, and from striking their feet against stones, which would 
cause them, if unassisted, to fall." — PhdlVyps, " The language does not apply 
to dangers which one seeks, bnt only to such dangers as meet the righteous 
man unsought in his course through life. The artifice of the tempter (Matt, 
iv. 6) consisted in keeping this out of sight." — Eengstenherg, 

13. Bochart supposes both the words rendered the lion and the yowng Uon 
to denote here some species of serpent ; but there seems no good reason to 
deviate in this instance from their usual meaning, the efiect of which is only 
to. weaken the force of the passage, by limiting the figure to one idea; 
whereas, as Hengstenberg remarks, " the lions and serpents represent the 
two kinds of danger to which the righteous man is exposed — open violence 
and secret cunning." " We find this passage literally true in the case of 
the . Israelites, who were led through the great and terrible wilderness 
wherein were fiery serpents and scorpions (Dent. viii. 15) j also in the case 
of David smiting the lion and the bear, and in that of Daniel who came forth 
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14 Because he hath set his love npon me, 
Therefore will I deliver him : 

I will set him on high, hecanse he hath known my name. 

15 He shall call upon me, and I will answer him : 
I will be with him in trouhle ; 

I will deliver him, and honour him. 

16 With long life will I satisfy him, 
And shew him my salvation. 

PSALM xcn. 

A Psalm or Song for the Sabbath-day. 
A PsaVm or Song ; see on Psalm xlviii. Some of the Babbis, in contraven* 
tion of the canon before noticed, which would attribate this Psalm to Hoses, 
have claimed for it a far higher antiquity. " Our Babbis of blessed memory, 
observes Eimchi, " said that this Psalm or Song for* the Sabbath, the fint 
man said it, who was created on the eve of the Sabbath, and on the Sabbath 
he awoke early in the morning and said this Psalm." Bat unless they were 
prepared to show, in opposition to Gen. iv. 21, which appears to ascribe the 
invention to Jubal, that instrumental music formed part of the harmony ^ 
paradise, and further how Adam there acquired his ideas of the cedan 4 
Lehamon, of old age^ of the hruiish ma/n, and the foolf and who were hM 
enemies and the wicked that rose up against him, these "Rabbis of 
blessed memory" have been most unhappy in their" choice of a Psalm for 
which to claim the authorship of our first parent. There is nothing in its 
contents to indicate the date of this Psalm, but its style and matter seem to 
favour the supposition of its having been composed by David. " According 
to the title it was intended for use in the public worship of Qod on the Sabbatki 
on which day there was held * a holy convocation * — Lev. xxiii. 3. It i* 
manifestly well adapted for such a use. On the Sabbath-day men ought to 
rest from their own works, to consider the works of God, leisurely &n<J 
together. Among these, one of the greatest, not less great than the creatioB 
of the heavens and the earth, is His preservation of His Church in thenidsE 
of this evil world." — Hengstenherg. It is stated in a Talmudic tract tMt 
certain Psalms were appropriated for every day of the week, to be songhy 
the Levites in the sanctuary. 

from the lions' den unhurt. It was eminently true in the case of onr Lo4 
who also bestowed this power on the first disciples." — Luke x. 19 j Mark iri- 
18. — PhilUps. 

16. " Expositors are too ready with the obvious remark that the promise 
of long life is specially an Old Testament one." " The difference between 
the Old and the New Testament in this respect is this, that, in the former. 
the other form in which Gk>d imparts blessings to His people, namely, by 
taking them early to Himself, was less known, although in ancient times 
the history of Enoch, as a significant type, gave intimation concerning it"- 
Hengsienberg. 
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1 IT is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, Most High : 

2 To show forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
And thy faithfulness every night, 

3 Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery ; 
Upon the harp with a solemn sound. 

4 For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy work : 
I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 

5 Lord, how great are thy works ! 
And thy thoughts are very deep. 

6 A hrutish man knoweth not ; 
Neither doth a fool understand this. 

7 When the wicked spring as the grass, 

And when all the works of iniquity do flourish ; 
It is that they shall he destroyed for ever ; 



Psalm xcii. 3. Upon the ha/rp with a solemn sound ; Hebrew, upon the TUg- 
gaion, with the harp ; see on Fsalm ix. 16, where the former word occurs 
-w^ith 8elah» From its position here, in the midst of musical instruments, 
preceded by v/pmiy as those in the previous line, it probably denotes an instru- 
ment of some kind. The Seventy render : — " With a song upon the harp ; " 
Boothroyd: — "With the sweet melody of the harp;" others: — With the 
murmv/ring harp, or. With rmising upon the harp. But, though these senses are 
deducible from the Hebrew root, they require the connection of the two 
prepositions and nouns to be reversed. 

5-7. " The depth of the thoughts of God is seen especially in this, 
that their apparent end is so often seen to be the actual beginning of their 
realization. When everything appears to be gone, and wickedness com- 
pletely to triumph, the salvation of the righteous and the destruction of the 
wicked suddenly break Ibrth. Were God's thoughts less deep and glorious, 
did He repay the wicked at every particular transgression immediately with 
His punishment, and did He bestow salvation immediately upon the righteous, 
according to the canon which Job's friends, with their limited views, laid down, 
the goyemment of the world would become plain even to the dark eye of 
ungodliness. But its depth makes it a secret, the understanding of which is 
very often in times of conflict withheld even from the pious, as is manifest 
from the example of Job and the author of Psalm Ixxiii." — Hengstenherg. 
Much lea^ is it perceived by the " hrutishf or stoUd, mem, one intent only on 
the gratification of his carnal appetites, and the fool as to thingps per- 
taining to the works and providence of God ; one who is destitute of Divine 
illumination." — Phillies, 
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8 But thon, LoBD, lart most high for eyennore. 

9 For, lo, thine enemies, Lobd, 
For, lo, thine enemies shall perish ; 

All the workers of iniquity shall he scattered. 

10 But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn o/an unicorn: 
I shall he anointed with fresh oil. 

11 Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies, 
And mine ears shall hear my desire 

Of the wicked that rise up against me. 

12 The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree : 
He shall grow like a cedar in Lehanon. 



8. This verse forms the centre and " the snmmit point of the Psalm. God is 
the concrete and the personal height ; the appearance of depth is rather the 
highest heights. God is strongest when He appears to our short-sighted eye 
as weak." — Hengstenberg, 

10. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, who considers the Beem, or TJnitxrm of 
Scripture, to be the rhinoceros, remarks : " The horns of other animals are 
inclined to some degree of parallelism with the nose, or osfrorvtis. The horn 
of the rhinoceros alone is erect and perpendicular to this bone, on which it 
stands at right angles, thereby possessing a greater purchase or power as a 
lever than any horn could possibly have in any other position. This situation 
of the horn is very happily alluded to in the sacred writings : — My hom 
shalt tlwu exalt like the hom of an unicorn ; and the hom here alluded to is 
not wholly figurative j but was really an ornament worn by great men in the 
days of victory, preferment, or rejoicing; when they were anointed with 
new, sweet, or fresh oil, a circumstance which David joins with that of 
erecting the hom." — Burder^s Oriental Customs. I shall he anointed ; liter- 
ally, mixed ; the same word as is used to describe the mingling of oil with 
flour in meat offerings, and expressing, remarks Horsley, ** much more than 
a superficial unction, viz., a penetration of the whole substance of the man's 
person by the oil." With fresh ; literally green, oil, probably cold drawn oil, 
that which has been expressed from the nut or fruit without boiling, which 
is less in quantity, but more valued for its greater purity and strength. 

11. This verse may be rendered without the words in italics : — Mine eyt 
also shall look (Vulgate, " look down ") on mvn>e enemies, and mine ears shaiR 
hear of the wicked that rise up against me. See on Psalm liv. 7. " It is only 
said in general that there is a looking and a hearing on, or in regard (o, 
the enemies ; what that is there is no occasion for particularly describing."^ 
Hengstenberg. 

12. "The noble and beautiful palm tree affords an. agreeable shade; iU 
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13 Those that be planted in the house of the Lobd 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

14 They shall still bring forth fruit in. old age ; 
They shall be fat and flourishing ; 

15 To show that the Lord is upright : 

He is my rock, and there is no unrighteousness in him. 

psiLM xcin. 



cc 



It is highly probable that this Psalm was written on the same occasion 
as the preceding, as a part of which it is written in twelve MSS." — B.C.B. 
Its style is similar (compare particularly verses 3, 4, with verses 8, 9, of the 
former), but it is distinct and complete in itself and more general in its cha- 
racter, proclaiming the sovereignty and majestyof God as displayed in creation 
and providence, and leading to the inference that He who controls the waves 
of the sea that they may not overwhelm the earth, will protect His Church 
from all the assaults of her foes. The language with which it opens is de- 
rived from that used at the proclamation of a new sovereign (see 2 Sam. xv. 
10 ; 1 Kings i. 11-13 ; 2 Kings ix. 13), and from bis investiture with the robes 

fruit, the date, makes a great part of the diet of the East, the stones of 
which are ground for the camels ; the leaves are made into couches, 
baskets, &c. ; its boughs into fences ; the fibres of the boughs into ropes, and 
the rigging of small vessels j its sap, into arrack ; and its wood serves for 
lighter buildings and firewood. See Dr. Clarke's travels." — B.C.B. " Yarchi 
expounds the verse thus : — * The righteous man is as the palm tree for pro- 
ducing fruit, and as the cedar in Lebanon for increasing its root.' The 
Chaldee paraphrase is substantially the same." — Phillips. 

13, This verse would connect better with the preceding by a more literal 
rendering : — Planted in the house of the Lord, they (the righteous) sluill 
jlowrish in the courts of owr Qod. The Psalmist probably alludes to the 
custom in the East of planting trees in the courts both of religious buildings' 
and domestic habitations, for which purpose the palm is much esteemed, 
both for the elegance of its form, and the agreeable shade diffused by its 
spreading head. 

14. In this verse "the reference is stUl to the paJm tree, which is very long- 
lived for a fruit tree, and continues in fertility and vigour at an age far more 
than equivalent to the extreme old age of man. It reaches its full maturity 
in about thirty years (but bears fruit much earlier), and continues in full 
productiveness and perfect beauty for about seventy years longer. After this 
it begins gradually to decline, and perishes towards the latter end of its second 
century. This may serve as a general statement, but it is liable to large 
exceptions, and trees far more than two centuries old have been known." 
— Kitto*8 niustt'ated Commenta/ry, 
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and insignia of royalty, implying, remarks Hengstenberg, " a new glorious 
manifestation of the IMvine dominion, as it were, a new ascent of the throne, 
bat that an eternal throne, in opposition to the modem throne of the powers 
of the world." 

1 THE LoBD reigneth, he is clothed with majesty ; 

The LoBD is clothed with strength, wherewith he hath 

girded himself: 
The world also is established, 
That it cannot be moved. 

2 Thy throne is established of old : 
Thou art from everlasting. 

8 The floods have lifted np, Lord, 

The floods have lifted up their voice ; 

The floods lift up their waves. 
4 The LoBD on high is mightier than the noise of many waters, 

Yea J than the mighty waves of the sea. 
6 Thy testimonies are very sure : 

Holiness becometh thine house, Lobd, for ever. 

Psalm xciii. 1. There is nothing in the Hebrew answering to wJierewith, 
and both the previous verbs. He is clothed, appear to belong to the preceding 
clanse, being one of the emphatic verbal rednplications which characterize 
the Psalm (see verses 3, 4) : Tlie Lordreigneth ; he is clothed — he is clothed icith 
majesty ; The Lord hath girded himself with strength : or, retaining the order 
of the words in the original : the Lord reigneta ; vnth m,ajesty he is clothed, 
he is clothed ; The Lord vnth strength hath girded himself, Sfc 

5. Thy testimonies are very sure, or faithful. " Then wilt as surely keep 
thy word as thou wilt keep possession of thy throne." — Clarke, The suc- 
ceeding clause may refer either to the holiness required on the part of the 
Church of God, or to the protection afifbrded to it by Him, rendering it sacred 
and inviolable against all assault. The latter seems more in accordance 
with the previous line, and with the general tenor of the Psalm. ** Thy 
house shall, by thy sacred august presence, remain for ever nn- 
defiled ; nor sball it be violated or polluted by the insolence of thine enemies." 
A iwyrald. ** The house for whose preservation the Psalmist expresses his 
confident hope, is the house where the Lord dwells with His people and they 
with Him. The preservation of the house for its own sake is not spoken of, 
but only in so far as it is the seat of the Church. In room of the first house 
destroyed by the Chaldeans, there arose the second ; and the second was 
not destroyed till it had become a mere shell without a kernel, and 8 
glorious new erection of the house of God had come into life in the Cfiristisn 
Church." — Hengstenherg, 
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PSALM XCIV. 

The old versions ascribe this Psalm to David, as well as the preceding, 
vrhich the Septuagint and Ynlgate entitle, ** For the day before the Sabbath 
when the earth was founded, or first inhabited;" and the present one, "For the 
fourth day of the week." It is sapposed by some to have been penned by 
David on the occasion of Absalom's rebellion, to which, and the fate of the 
conspirators, the concluding verses (20-23), appear very appropriate ; but 
some passages seem rather to place it in a national point of view, and con- 
sequently to indicate a later date, when the people were subject to a foreign 
power. ** That the Psalm," remarks Hengstenberg, " does not refer to the 
internal difference between the wicked and the righteous, but to the relation 
to heathen enemies, is evident from verse 5, according to which the 
wicked distress thepeci>le qf the Lord, and oppress Kia inheritance ; from 
verse 14, according to which the Lord will not forget His people, and will 
not forsaJce His inhsritomce ; from verse 10, according to which the punish- 
ment of the impious heathen is what the ungodly part of the people deny, 
and the pious hope for in faith ; and finally, from the mention of the throne 
of vniqviiy in verse 20, apparently &voured by God, by which we can 
undertand only the heathen power," This reasoning, however, is not con- 
clusive. Verse 10 may import that He, who, as the judge of all the earth, chas- 
tiseth the heathen, will not leave the iniquities of His professed people 
unpunished ; and the other expressionsreferred to may denote the oppression 
of the people by unjust rulers of their own nation, or the persecution of the 
righteous, the ** Israelites indeed," by the powerfdl wicked. This Psalm is 
characterized, like the two preceding, by verbal reduplications (see verses 1,3); 
and in verse 8 the hrubish and the fool are associated, as in Psalm xcii. 6. 
''It is possible," remarks Jebb, *' that the raging of the sea in the former 
Psalm (zciii. 3), may be emblematical of the madness of the people 
enlarged on in this." — See verse 3. 

1 LOED God, to whom vengeance belongeth ; 

(Jod, to whom vengeance belongeth, shew thyself. 

2 Lift np thyself, thou judge of the earth : 
Bender a reward to the proud. 

8 LoBD, how long shall the wicked, 
How long shall the wicked triumph ? 

4 How long shall they utter and speak hard things ? 
And all the workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 

5 They break in pieces thy people, Lord, 
And afflict thine heritage. 

Psalm xciv. 1. Shew thyself; or shine forth. 
2. Lift up thyself, or rise vp; ascend the judgment seat. 
3-7. The verbs are in the same form in the Hebrew throughout these 
verses, which may be read as a series of interrogations, the how long being 

Y 
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6 They slay the widow and the stranger, 
And murder the fatherless. 

7 Yet they say, The Lobd shall not see, 
Neither shall the G-od of Jacob regard it. 

8 Understand, ye bmtish among the people : 
And ye fools, when will ye be wise ? 

9 He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 

10 He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct ? 
He that teacheth man knowledge, shall not fie know f 

11 The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man. 
That they are vanity. 

12 Blessed U the man whom thou chastenest, Lord, 
And teachest him out of thy law ; 

18 That thou mayest give him rest from the days of adversity, 
Until the pit be digged for the wicked. 

14 For the Lord will not cast off his people, 
Neither will he forsake his inheritance. 

15 But judgment shall return unto righteousness : 
And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 

understood to apply to the whole; ortheiaterrogatiyefonnmay be dropped, 
and that of narration commenced, either at verse 3, or, as in our own version, at 
verse 4, which is the arrangement adopted by the generality of translators. 

9-11. " This is one of the most beantifol and convincing appeals to the 
common sense and conscience of men." — Boothroyd, 

12, IS. " The Lord procures rest before, or against, the days of ada}ersiiy, 
inasmuch, as. by His instruction and consolation. He brings it about tlat 
thesd do not any more inwardly distress the righteous, and lead him to 
murmur, to despair, or to fall away " (Hengstenherg) ; but he awaits mth 
patience and tranquillity the conrse of Divine providence, which will end 
io the destruction of the wicked. 

16. The judgmentf or "right which at. present is inverted, inasmuch as the 
wicked have the upper hand, is brought hack, at the proper time, torighteouaness; 
is again administered according to its rule. The righteous accompany it 
with the joy of their heart." — Hengstenherg, . The sense of this passage 
appears to be the same as that of Isaiah xlii. 8: ''He shall bring forth judg- 
ment unto truth." 
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16 Wlio will rise up for me against the evildoers ? 

Or who will stand up for me against the workers of iniquity ? 

17 TJnless the Lobd fiad been my help, 
My soul had almost dwelt in silence. 

18 When I said, My foot slippeth ; 
Thy mercy, Lobd, held me up. 

19 In the multitude of my thoughts within me 
Thy comforts delight my soul. . 

20 Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
"Which frameth mischief hy a law ? 

21 They gather themselves together against the soul of the 

righteous. 
And condemn the innocent blood. 

22 But the Lobd is my defence ; 

And my God is the rock of my refuge. 

23 And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
And shall cut them off in their own wickedness ; 
Yea, the Lobd our God shall cut them off. 

PSALM XCV. 

The words "saying in David," which precede the qnotation froin this 
Psalm in Hebrews iv. 7, may possibly be only a popnlar mode of designating 
the whole book by the name of the author of the greater part ; still it is 
most probable that the apostle regarded the Psalm itself as David's, espe- 
cially as he qnotes from the Septnagint, which, in common with the Ynlgate, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions, ascribes it to him. Psalm xciii. 
and the present, and the five following Psalms, are very similar in their style 

4 

17. My soul had alrriost dwelt in silence; i 6., I had been in the place of the 
dead ; Septnagint, — " in Hades." This and the following verse may be ren- 
dered in the fatare, which seems to connect better with verse 16 : — Unless 
the Lord he my help, my soul will soon dwell in silence. If I sa/y^ My foot 
slippethf thy mercy f Lord, will Iwld me up. > 

19. In the multitvde of my thotights within me ; Septnagint — ''my griefs 
within my heart : " Boothroyd — " niine inward anxieties;" a sense implied by 
the connection, but not expressed by the Hebrew word in itself. ^ 

20. This verso may refer to kings or rulers, who oppress their subjects by 
unji^it laws, or to those possessed of power, or authority, in any inferior 
degree, who exercise it in a manner opposed to the Divine law of justice and 
righteousness. 

y2 
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and character, commenoing nearly alternately with, Ths Lord reignethf 
and, Let us sing, or maJke, a joyful Tioise to the Lord, and forming 
together a sublime continnons note of joyfal and triumphant praise ; and 
have been regarded, both by Jews and Christians, as prophetic of the times 
of the Messiah. Psalm xcvii., as well as the present, ia quoted in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 6) ; in allusion to which Bishop Horsley -says : 
'* These six Psalms form, if I mistake not, one entire prophetic poem, cited 
by St. Paul, under the title of the Introduction of the First-Bom into the 
world. Each Psalm has its proper subject, which is some particular branch 
of the general argument, the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. 
Psalm XCV. asserts Jehovah's Godhead and His power over all nature, and 
exhorts His people to serve Him. In Psalm xcvi. all nations are exhorted to 
join in His service, because He cometh to judge all mankind. In Psalm 
xcvii. Jehovah reigns over all the world, the idols are deserted, the Jost 
One is glorified. In Psalm xcviii. Jehovah hath done wonders, and 
wrought deliverance for Himself. He bath remembered His mercy toward 
the house of Israel; He comes to judge the whole world. In Psahn 
xcix. Jehovah, seated between the cherubim in Zion (the visible Church), 
reigns over all the world, to be praised for the justice of His government. In 
PsaJm c. all the world is ccdled upon to praise Jehovah, the Creator, 
whose mercy and truth are everlasting." 

1 COME, let us sing nnto the Lord : 

Let TLB make a joyfal noise to the rock of onr salvation. 

2 Let us come before his presence with thanksgiying, 
And make a joyfal noise anto him with psalms. 

8 For the Lord is a great God, 

And a great King above all gods, 
4 In his hand are the deep places of the earth : 

The strength of the hills u his also. 

Psalm xcv. 1. Let us sing; more correctly, rejoice, exult, or shout for joy. 

8. A great king above all gods ; " all that are accounted gods, whether 
angels, or princes, or idols." — Boothroyd, 

4. Deep places. The Hebrew root signifies to sea/rch cmf, and the Psalmist 
is supposed by some to allude to mines in the recesses of the earth, which 
men explore for the precious metals. The term strength, in the next line, 
appears to have no etymological support, unless our translators used it in 
the sense of treasures, which some assign to the Hebrew word, and which 
would answer to the preceding idea of mines ; but the marginal rendering 
heights, which is that of the ancient and most modem translators, seems 
preferable : tlve depths of the ecurth, and tlie lieights of the hills, literally, the 
sfiwrchrngs of the ewrth, amd the stretchings of the hills (see Hengstenberg), 
with the tea and the d/ry land, in the next verse, being a poetical periphrasis 
for the whole globe. 
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5 The sea is his, and he made it: 
And his hands formed the dry land. 

6 Oh come, let as worship and bow down : 
Let as kneel before the Loiu> our maker. 

7 Por he is our God ; 

And we are the people of his pasture. 
And the sheep of his hand. 

To-daj if ye will hear his Toice, 

8 Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, 
And 6.8 in the day of temptation in tlie wilderness : 

6i. This ifl the middle verse, and, " as it were, the beating heart of the 
Psalm ; containing the result gathered oat of the first half, and forming the 
point of transition to the second." " We have here b^re ns the culminating 
point of the PsaJm — the festive moment of devotion ; when the bells ring in 
cwria 7*eg%s. This joy, where the heart is fall of it, seeks also its bodily ex- 
pression. Still even this is only desired as the expression of what fills the 
heart. This is manifest from what follows ; when, as the consequences of 
kneeling and falling down, it appears that the worshipper listens to the 
voice of God, and does not harden his heart. Hence, in the sheU of the 
kneeiing, there must be contained the kernd of unreserved swrr^ider, which 
manifests itself in willing obedience." — Hengstenherg, 

7- We <3/re the people of his pastw^, and the sheep qf his hand. It would be 
more in accordance with the ordinary usage to read, the people of His hand 
find tke sheep of His pasttxre (compare Psalms Ixxix. 13, c. 3) ; but the 
transposition involves no incongruity, and affords no substantial gronnd for 
calling in question, as some have done, the correctness of the text, which, 
with scarcely an exception, has the support of all the MSS. and versions. 
To-day if ye wUl hear his voice. The if does not properly connect with what 
follows, for the obedience and the hardening cannot exist together, but ex- 
presses an ardent desire — Oh thcdye woidd hea/r ! as in Exodus xxxii. 32, and 
Luke xix. 42. The phrase, in fact, is elliptical, requiring some anch words as, 
happy will it he, or, it shall he well with you, to complete the idea : compare 
Ex. xxiii. 22, where the expression is complete. A similar ellipsis occurs in 
tlie form of oath in verse 11 (marginal rendering) , and Hebrews iv. 3, 5, where 
the if is equivalent to a strong negation, and the complete phrase would be, 
the Deity being the speaker — I am not God, if they shall enter, ^c. 

8. The words rendered provocation and temptaUon are Merihah and Massah, 
the names given to a place in Brephidim, "* because of the chiding of the 
children of Israel, and because they tempted the Lord.^' — Ex. xvii. 7. The 
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9 When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and saw my work. 

10 Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, 
And said, It is a people that do err in their heart, 
And they have not known my ways : 

11 Unto whom I sware in my wrath 

That they should hot enter into my rest. 

PSAI^ XCVI. 

This Psalm with some variations forms a portion of that which David is 
said in 1 ChronJ zvi. to have " delivered into the hand of Asaph and his 
brethren^" to celebrate the removal of the ark from the house of Obededom 
to Mount Zion. It has been inferred from what is there stated, that David 
composed the Psalm as there given, for this occasion, and that it was snbee- 
qnentlj divided into several parts, the first constituting, with considerable 
addition. Psalm cv. ; the second, with some variation, the whole of Psahn 
zcvi. ; and the remaining three verses, the beginning and conclusion oi 
Psalm cvi. ; but from the want of any obvious connection between the 
several parts as they stand there, and, on the other hand, the complete- 
ness of the middle portion (verses 2d--33 in 1 Ghron. xvi,), in its distinct 
form, as the present Psalm, and the close relation of the preceding 
verses (8-22) to what follows them in Psalm cv., and of the concluding ones 
(85, 8o) to those which precede them in Psalm cvi., it seems much more 
probable that these Psalms were the originals from which David made 
selections, and formed them into otie whole for the service of the occasion 
there recorded. The present Psalm is entitled in the Septuagint and Yulgate : 
" When the house was built after the Captivity, a Psalm of David ;" probably 
from its having been used at the dedication of the second temple. It " is 
connected in style, sentiment and arrangement, with the preceding, of 
which it is an expansion. It begins with an exhortation to sing nnto the 
liord, in more amplified terms ; and, like the former, celebrates His salvation ; 
again magnifies the greatness of God, calls upon His people to worship Him, 
not merely with the general adoration of natural religion, but with sacrifices 
and gifts in His sanctuary. Then it recurs to the works of His hand, and 
calling upon the whole creation to join in the worship of the Creator, ends 
with an announcement of the future judgment." — Jehh. The imi^ry 
employed in the concluding verses seems, however, to point to the prevalence 
of the kingdom of God iu the earth, rather than to the final judgment of 
mankind. " The Psalmist here," remarks A. Clarke, "in the true spirit of 
poetry, gives life and intelligence to universal nature, producing them all as 



Seventy, who frequently translate proper names, have done so with these 
words wherever they occur ; and their version is quoted in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and followed by our translators here ; but the allusion of the 
t*salmist would be more distinct if the Hebrew words were retained : — Borden 
not yotiT heart as at Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the vnldemess. 
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exulting in the reign of the Heensiah, and the happinees which should take 
place in the earth, when the gospel shonld be universally preached." " As 
the promise which forms the basis of our Psalm is as yet unfulfilled in its 
whole extent, — the whole fulness of the heathen have not yet entered into the 
kingdom of God, — the Psalm is fraught with importanoe to us, not only in 
regard to its general thought, but even as to its very language. It is a 
Missionary Hymn for all ages of the Qhuroh, and it becomes more and more 
appropriate to our times, in proportion as the heathen begin to respond to 
the csJl, Sing to the Lord a new song ; and in proportion as we find in the 
melancholy condition of the Church at home, occasion to look with a hopeful 
^e towards the heathen world." — Hengstenherg. 

1 SING nnto the Lobd a new song : 
Sing nnto the Lord, all the earth. 

2 Sing nnto the Lord, hless his name ; 
Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 

8 Declare his glory among the heathen. 
His wonders among all people. 

4 For the Lord is great. 
And greatly to he praised : 

He is to he feared ahove all gods. 

5 For all the gods of the nations are idols ; 
But the Lord made the heavens. 

6 Honour and majesty are hefore him : 
Strength and heauty are in his sanctuary. 

7 Give unto the Lord, ye kindreds of the people, 
Give unto the Lord glory and sti'ength. 

8 Give unto the Lord the glory dtie unto his name : 
Bring an offering and come into his courts. 

9 Oh worship the Lord in the heauty of holiness : 
Fear hefore him, all the earth. 

- - . - [ . ■ r n - — I r 

Psalm xcvL 5. For all the gods of the nations a/re idols ; rather va/nitiesy or 
nothmgSy as 1 Cor. viii. 4. The resemblance between the two words in the 
Hebrew forms a paranomasia which is lost in a translation : — For all the 
elohim of the naUons a/re eUUm, 

7. " Here is a sudden change in the construction of the Psalm, one that is 
highly poetical in its character, and by which the effect of the chanting 
would be greatly increased, as this and the following verses would in all 
probability be taken up by a different part of the choir from that which had 
been previously engaged." — PMlH^s, 

9. Worship the Lord in the heauty of holiness; marg^al, gloriovs sa/nctua/ry; 
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10 Say among the heathen that the Lobd reigneth: 
The world also shall he established. 

That it shall noi be moTed ; 

He shall judge the people lighteonslj. 

11 Let the heayens rejoice. 
And let the earth be .glad ; 

Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 

12 Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein : 
Then shall all the trees of the wood 

13 Bejoiee before the Lobd : 

For he eometh, for he cometh to judge the ecerth : 
He shall judge the world with righteousness. 
And the people witii his tmth. 

PSALM xcvn. 

The old rermoTsa ascribe this and the two following, as well as the four 
preceding' Psalms, to David. The Septnagint, followed by several others, 
entitles the present, ^f A Psalm of David when his land was established/' 
The Syriac, " A prediction of the advent of Christ, and His final appearing/' 
" The first pfurt is a remarkaUe antis^pbe to the whole of Psalm xciii, 
and all the sentiments of the preceding Psalm are repeated in this ; God's 
wonderful works, the confusion of the heathen, and His exaltation above all 
gods. There is an exhortation to righteousness corresponding to that at 
the end of Psalm xcv., but in a higher strain, with a more special com* 
memoration of God's grace and mercy, and of religions Joy." — J^hb, 

1 THE Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice ; 
Let the multitade of isles- be glad thereof, 

see on Psalm xxix. 2. The preference there expressed for the textual, 
rather than the marginal rendering is confirmed here by the difference in 
form between the words rendered scmctttari/ in verse 7y.and holmess in 
the present verse, though derived from the same root. 

Psalm xcvii. 1. The Lor A reigneih. See introductory note on Psalm xcr. 
" The exclamation, Tfie Lord reigneth, always sounds forth anew ; the Church 
will continue to call it out to the naked and to the clothed world, to the 
worshippers of wooden and of imaginary gods, till it shall have reached to 
full and absolute truth, and all the kingdoms of the earth have become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and His Anointed." — Hengsienberg, The word isles in 
Scripture frequently denotes distant coasts or regions. Here, the earth and 
the multitude of isles comprehend the whole habitable globe. 
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2 Clonds and darkness are round about him : 

Eighteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. 

8 A fire goeth before him, 

And bumeth up his enemies round about. 

4 His lightnings enlightened the world : 
The earth saw, and trembled. 

5 The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lobd, 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 

6 The heavens declare his righteousness, 
And all the people see his glory. 

7 Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 
That boast themselves of idols : 

Worship him, all ye gods. 

8 Zion heard, and was glad ; 

And the daughters of Judah rejoiced 
Because of thy judgments, Lord. 

9 For thou. Lord, art high above all the earth : 
Thou art exalted far above all gods. 

10 Ye that love the Lord, hate evil : 
He preserveth the souls of his saints ; 
He delivereth them out of the hand of the wicked. 

2. Habitation i rather hobsis, or foundation, as in Psalm Ixzxiz. 14; mar- 
ginal, establishment, " The imagery here employed resembles that in PsaJm 
xviii. 10, which alludes to the appearing of God on Moant Sinai, and which 
is frequently employed by the Hebrew poets when they wish to describe the 
advent of God, or the manifestation in any way of His power." — ^hilUps, ' 

7. Idols i literally vaniUes, or nulUtieSy as in Psalm zcvi. 5. Worshyp him 
aXl ye gods. The Seventy render — "all ye His angels," and their version is, in 
Bnbstance, quoted in Hebrews i. 6. The only passage where the Hebrew 
word is 80 rendered in our version is Psalm viii. 5 (where see note), and the 
context here requires it to be understood of false deities, whose humiliation, 
and that of their worshippers, is the subject on which the Psalmist is treat- 
ing. " The false gods are called upon .to worship through the medium of 
their servants, and they are also frequently viewed poetically as gifted 
momentarily with life and feeling, only for the purpose of exhibiting the 
Lord as triumphing over them; compare Ex. xii. 12, Kum. xxxiii. 4, Isa. 
xix, 1,"' — Eengatenberg, 
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11 Light is sown for tbe.rigbteons, 

And gladness for the upright in heart. 

12 Rejoice in the Lobd, je righteous ; 

And give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 

PSALM xcvm, 

A Paalin. 

This Psalm is entitled in ^he Syriao, '' A Psalm of David respecting the 
release of the people from Bgypt, bat, spiritually, a prophecy of the advent of 
Christ, and the call of the Gentiles to ^e faith." The Hebrew title, simply 
A Psalm, or Song, may denote, as remarked by Hengstenberg, its being 
designed as " the lyrical accompaniment to the more decidedly prophetical 
Psalm which precedes." This Psalm bears a dose resemblance thronghont 
to Psalm xcyi., bat " contains a more spiritaal annonncement, speaking of 
the salvation, righteoosness, mercy and trath of God, manifested towards 
the house of Israel, while, as before. His universal empire is propheticskUy 
commemorated." — Jehh, The conclusion, like that of Psalm xcvi., appears to 
allude to that impartial justice which will accompany the prevalence of troe 
Christian principles, and in which all parts of creation are called upon to 
rejoice. 

1 SING unto the Lord a new song ; 
For he hath done marvellous things : 
His right hand, and his holy arm, 
Hath gotten him the victory. 

2 The Lobd hath made known his salvation : 

His righteousness hath he openly showed in the sight of the 

heathen. 

8 He hath remembered his mercy and his truth 

Toward the house of Israel. 

All the ends of the earth 

Have seen the salvation of our God. 

11. Light, as indicated by the context here, denotes happiiiess, or pro»- 
perity, as in Esther viii. 1 6, Isa. lix. 9. The Tise of the word sown in this 
connection is unusual but beautifully expressive, whether understood simply 
in the sense of prepared or reserved, as seed deposited in the g^und, or that of 
scattered or dispersed. The rays of heavenly light and joy, dispersed like seed 
from the hand of the sower, find in the heart of the righteous a congenial soiL 

" To you, ye good, to you alone 
The seeds of heavenly light are sown, 
That wake .within the human breast 
Joys ne*er by human tongue expressed." — Merrick, . 
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4 Make a joyful noise nnto the Lord, all the earth: 
. Make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 

5 Sing onto the Lord with the harp ; 
With the harp, and the voice of a psalm. 

6 With trumpets and sound of comet - 

Make a joyful noise before the Lord, the King. 

7 . Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell thereii^. 

8 Let the floods clap tJieir hands : 

9 Let the hills be joyful together before the Lord ; 
For he cometh to judge the earth : 

With righteousness shall he judge the world, 
And the people with equity. 

PSALM XCIX. 

■ The Syriac entitles this ** A Psalm of David oonceming the destruction of 
the Midianites, whom Moses and the Israelites took captive, and a prophecy 
of the glory of the kingdom of Christ." This Psalm " is antiphonal to Psalms 
xcviL and xcv. in the same remarkable manner as PsaJm xcviii. is to Psalm 
xcvi., and rising above the preceding in sentiment." — Jehh. " It opens^ like 
Psalm xcvii., with, The Lord reigneth; celebrates His abode as King in Zion, 
and describes His Divine perfections ; His greatness, jnstioe, and mercy ; 
each of these topics forming a distinct portion of the Psalm, concluding 
with a chorus of praise which terminates with the threefold ascription of 
holiness to Ood — verses 3, 5, 9. In the latter part, the Psalmist cites Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel, as examples of obedience to God, through whose inter- 
cession He often forgave the people of Israel their iniquities." — PhilUps, 

1 THE LoED reigneth ; 
Let the people tremhle : 

He sitteth between the cheruhim ; 
Let the earth he moyed. 

2 The LoBD is great in Zion ; • 
And he is high ahoye all the people. 

8 Let them praise thy great and terrihle name ; 

For it is holy. 
4 The King's strength also loveth judgment ; 

Psalm zcix. 4. The King's si/rength also loveth judgment. "Although the^ 
strength of our King be infinite,yet it is never exerted but in righteousness and 
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Thou dost establish equity, 

Thon executest judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 

5 Exalt ye the Lord our God, 
And worship at his footstool ; 
For he is holy. 

6 Moses and Aaron among his priests, 

And Samuel among them that call upon his name ; 
They called upon the Lord, and he answered them. 

jnst judgment, which are His delight. They compose the firm basis of His throne, 
and direct His whole administration." — Bishop Home, If our version of this 
clause, which is also that of the generality of translators, ancient and modem, 
is correct, the foregoing is no doubt the sense intended ; but the mode of 
expressing it is very unusual. Luther renders : — " In the reign of this king, 
men love righteousness ; " but this is a mere paraphrase, and the sense it 
conveys does not seem easily deduoible from the words of the text. A pre- 
ferable mode of rendering perhaps is that suggested by Dathe, who coxmects 
these words with the preceding note of praise, observing that the clause, If, 
or He, is holy, was probably a response uttered by another part of the choir, 
thus : — 

" Let them praise thy great and terrible name, (Response) Holy is He \ 
And the strength (or, power) of the king who loveth judgment." 

Psalm cxxzvi. presents numerous instances of a like interruption of the 
sense by a responsive chorus ; see verses 7-22. 

5. *' The/ootstool of the Lord is the Ark of the Covenant which He who 
eitteth upon the cherubim (verse 1) touched as it were with His feet." — 
Hengstenherg. 

6. The term priests is, by the poetical form, limited to Moses and Aaron, 
and the caUmg wpon Qod, to Samuel, yet both terms may be understood as 
applying to the three, to all of whom the latter expression is extended in 
the last clause. " Aaron only was a priest in the usual sense," but " all are 
called priests who possess what constitutes the essence of the ordinarily 
priestly office — inward connection with God, free access to the throne of 
grace, and the gift and power of intercessory prayer. This figurative idiom 
occurs even in the Law itself; compare Ex. xix. 6, where it is said to aU 
Israel, * Ye shall be to me a kingdom of priests, a holy people.* That in 
certain circumstances, those who possessed this ideal priesthood were 
warranted in exercising all the functions of the ordinary priesthood, is evi- 
dent fi*om the example of Samuel, and in a certain measure also from tbat 
of Moses, who acted as priest during the seven days of the consecration of 
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7 He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar. 
They kept his testimonies, 

And the ordinance that he gaye them. 

8 Thou answeredst them, Lord our God : 
Thou wast a God that forgavest them, 

Though thou tookest yengeance of their inventions. 

9 Exalt the Lord our God, 
And worship at his holy hill ; 
For the Lord our God is holy. 

PSALM C. 

A Psalm of praise [or, thanksgiving]. 

The Syriao entitles this Psalm, " Anonymous, concerning Joshna, the son 
of Nnn, when he had ended the war of the Ammonites; bnt, in the l^ew 
Testament, on the conversion of the Gentiles to the faith." Bosenmiiller, 
after quoting the Chaldee title, ** Praise at the offering of thanksgiving," 
justly remarks, that such inscriptions denote rather the use to which certain 
Psalms were subsequently appropriated, than the occasion or purpose for 
which they were originally composed. The Hebrew title, simply APsahn of 
prcUse (or thanksgiving , as the same word is rendered in verse 4), may indi- 
cate a similar analogy between this and the preceding Psalm, as that 
remarked above in reference to Psalms xcvi. and xcviii. See Introductory 

the common priests, — Lev. viii. Here, however, it is only the calling 'wpon 
Ood that is considered as an essential part of the priestly office." — 
Hengstenherg, 

7. " From the pilla/r of cloud, Qod spake not only to Moses (see Ex. xiii. 
21 to xiv. 1, xix. 9, xxxiii. 9 ; Deut. xxxi. 15), but also to Aaron — ^Num. 
xii. 5. On the occasion there iNelated, it wan indeed in anger, but in anger 
beyond which grace was concealed. Samuel received Divine revelations in 
another form; but as the matter was common to him with Moses and 
Aaron, the form, which was peculiar to them, is transferred to him ; or, the 
speaking of God in the pillar of cloud may be considered as a figurative 
expression of Divine revelation generally, taken from one of its original 
forms." — Hengstenherg. 

8. The them in the two latter clauses at least, must be understood to refer 
to the people, who were represented by the three individuals mentioned. 
" The verse is a paraphrase of Ex. xxxiv. 7 : * A forgining God wast thou to 
them for their infirmities, and an OAjenging One for their iniquities.* The 
sins of Moses and Aaron were altogether sins of infirmity, the result of the 
sins of the people, and their punishment was intended to strike at them : 
the history makes no mention, even of sins of infirmity, in the case of 
Samuel." — Hevigstenherg, 
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Note to Psalm zoix." This^PBalm resembles in its expressions, as well as in 
its imagery, Psalm xcf., of which it is an epitome. The topics are similar. 
The rejoicing before the Lord (verses 1, 2), the recognition of Him as onr 
Maker and our God, and the comparison of His people to sheep (verse 3) : 
while the concluding part, making a noble terminatioD of the series, repeat- 
ing the exhortation to praise and the recognition of God's mercy and eyerlast- 
ing tmth, is an epitome of the former part of PsaJm xcvL" — J^h. 

1 MAKE a joyful noise unto the Lobd, all ye lands. 

2 Serve the Lobd with gladness : 
Come hefore his presence with singing. 

8 Enow ye that the Lobd he is God ; 

It is he that hath made us, and not we onrselves ; 

We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
4 Enter into his gates with thanksgiying, 

And into his courts with praise : 

Be thankful unto him, and hless his name. 

Psalm c. 2. Sinking ; more literally, r^oieing; see on Psalm xcv. 1, where 
the Hebrew is the same as here. 

8. Not we ourselves. Some versions have, And His we are, bnt the anthori* 
ties greatly preponderate in favour of the textual reading. Jerome is cited 
in support of the variation, in which he no doubt followed the MSS. &t>iu 
which his own version of the Psalms was made ; but the Latin Vulgate, 
which was I'evised by him, and is also regarded as his version, concurs with 
all the others, except the Chaldee, and with the generality of Hebrew MSS., 
to establish the genuineness of the received text. The proposed emendation 
would merely anticipate the sentiment expressed in the succeeding clause; 
while, on the other hand, the common reading, though in itself it may appear 
a mere truism, gives emphasis to the preceding words, " declariDg that all 
we have comes from God j that in ourselves we are nothing, but that in 
Him, we live, move, and have our being." — Phillips. 

4. **Babbi Menachem remarks on this verse, 'AH sacrifices will be 
abolished, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will remain.' " — PhilUps. Heng- 
stenberg, who considers that all the Psalms from Psalm xci. to Psalm c. belong 
to the same time and the same author, remarks,** that they are, on the territory 
of the psalm poetry, what the second part of Isaiah is, on the territoiy of pro- 
phecy ; and that we have in them a decalogue of Psalms intimately connected 
together. Tw o introductoxy ones of a general character stand at the head ; 
Psalm xci. an expression of joyful confidence in the help of God in all 
troubles and dangers : Psalm xcii., the greatness of God which brings on the 
destruction of the wicked and the salvation of the just. Psalm xoiii. is then 
opened with the -watchword, the Lord reigneth, which henceforth is uttered 
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5 For thQ LoBD is good ; 
His mercy is everlasting ; 
And his truth endureth to all generations. 

PSALM CI. 

A FsaJxn of David. 

" This Fskim is a perfect model according to which a wise prince should 
regulate his condnct and government ; and is. supposed to have been com- 
posed by David on his accession to the throne." — B,C.B, Commentators 
have noticed an apparent inoongmity between the first verse, in which the 
Psalmist seems to announce the mercy and judgment of God as the theme of 
his song, and the succeeding part, which contains no direct allusion to these 
topics. Hengstenberg's *' explanation of this difficulty is, that we have in this 
and the two following, a trilogy of Psalms, the plan and connection of which 
is this, — If my children only remain in the ways of the Lord (Psalm d. 2-8), 
they may confidently call upoli Him in all trouble (Pscdm cii.), and the end 
of the song shall cdways be, Praise the Lord, oh my aoul ! — Psalm ciii." It 
is more probable, however, that the present Psalm was composed indepen- 
dently of the other two, and Pscdm cii. bears strong marks of a later period. 
Some refer the mercy and judgment to the exercise of those qualities by 
David towards his people, but the mode of expression here employed appears 
always to denote a joyful acknowledgment of the goodness of God ; compare 
Psalms xiii. 6, xxx. 4, 12, and particularly Ixxxix. 1. The verse may there- 
fore be regarded as an outpouring of the feelings of his heart, rather than 
an exact progamme of the contents of the Psalm, which nevertheless ex- 
hibits very appropriately an outline of a course of conduct in the administra- 
tion of his family and kingdom, worthy of one who had witnessed so much 
of God's mercy to himself, and of His judgments at least upon his enemies ; 
though if the date assigned to the Fsalm is correct those upon himself were 
still to come.. 

1 I WILL sing of mercy and judgment : 
Unto thee, Lord, will I sing. 

2 I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 
Oh, when wilt thoa come anto me ? 

I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. 

on all sides, and applied for comfort and exhortation. The whole ends in 
the exhortation addressed to the whole earth, to serve the Lord and prdise 
Him, and to give Him glory for the abundant salvation which He imparts ; 
the full toned chorus of all nations and tongues who know that the Lord is 
God." 

Psalm oL 2. 0\ when wilt thou come unto me ? The abruptness of this 
clause, as thus rendered, has induced some to connect it with the preceding : 
—I toiW hehoKe myself wisely in a perfect wanf, when thou shalt come to me ; 
t.e., I shall be found walking in integrity, when thou shalt call me to account ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Hebrew particle matcU, when, is ever need 
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8 I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes : 

I hate the work of them that turn aside ; 

It shall not cleave to me. 
4 A froward heart shall depart from me : 

I will not know a wicked jM^rson. 
6 Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, 

Him will I cut off : 

Him that hath an high look and a proud heart 

Will not I suffer. 

6 Mine eyes shall be upon the fiEdthful of the land, 
That they may dwell with me : 

He that walketh in a perfect way. 
He shall serve me. 

7 He that worketh deceit 

Shall not dwell within my house : 

He that telleth lies 

Shall not tarry in my sight. 

8 I will early destroy all the wicked of the land ; 
That I may cut off all wicked doers 

From the city of the Lobd. 

except in an interrogative sense, and the passage may be understood as an 
ejaculation for the Divine blessing on his npright course. " The affecting 
and anxious question," remarks Hengstenberg, " which follows immediately 
after the first words of the description of the pious resolution to render pro- 
minent the object of these resolutions, depends upon Exodus xz. 24, ' In all 
places where I record my name, I will come unto thee and I will bless thee;* 
and is equivalent to — ^When wilt Thou, faithful to Thy promise, come to me 
and bless me ; Thou who hast erected in Zion, the city of the Lord (verse 8), a 
memorial of Thy Name, and hast chosen it as the place of Thy sanctuary." 

4. Kn&w ; i.e., achnowledge, or famowr ; see Psalm i. 6. 

5. Slcmdereth. The Hebrew is the same as the noun t(m</tie — he who tongueth 
his neighbour, i.e., uses his tongue to injure him. The Chaldee renders : " Who 
spesbketh against his neighbour with the third, or triple, tongue." This is a 
common expression with the Targomists and Babbinical writers, and is ex* 
plained as signifying that the tongue of a detractor is, as it were, third 
between a man and his friend in disclosing his secrets; or thatit destroys three 
persons, him who speaks, him who is spoken to, and him who is spoken o£ 

8. Early, or diligently ; literally every morning, perhaps in allusion to 
morning as the time of judgment. 
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PSALM cn. 

A Prayer of [oTf for] the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and pooreth out 

hia complaint before the Lobd. 

This Psalm has been generally assigned to the close of the captivity, and 
though verses 13, 14, on which this opinion mainly rests, may be understood 
in a more general sense of the restoration of the Church from a state of ex- 
treme depression, yet these and the succeeding verses to verse 22 have a 
peculiar force and appropriateness when contemplated in reference to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the release of the captive Jews. The Psalmist may 
be regarded either as expressing his individual sorrow for the afflictions of 
himself and his fellow-countrymen, or as describing in his own person the 
condition of his people. The Psalm has been attributed to Jeremiah, and 
to Nehemiah, as well as to Daniel. The former prophet is supposed to have 
died soon after the commencement of the captivity, and could not, in the 
usual course of nature, have witnessed its termination. Whether Daniel or 
Nehemiah was the author or not, is entirely a matter of conjecture ; but some 
passages, especially verses 4, 9, and those above cited, appear to harmonize 
remarkably with Daniel ix. where we are told that the prophet having 
understood by books the number of the years " which the Lord ** would 
accomplish in the desolations of Jerusalem," set his "face unto the Lord 
God, to seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting and sackcloth and 
ashes," for her restoration. 



(( 



1 HEAE my prayer, Lord, 
And let my cry come unto thee. 

2 Hide not thy face from me, 

In the day when I am in trouble ; 

Incline thine ear unto me : 

In the day wfien I call answer me speedily. 

B For my days are consumed like smoke, 
And my bones are burned as an hearth. 

Psalm cii. 3. My hones cure humed as an heaHh, The Hebrew word denotes 
rather the fuel, or substance that is burned. Hengstenberg renders : — " My 
bones glow like a firebrand," and remarks, ** The bones are mentioned as the 
foundation of corporeal existence, the interior fortress of the body : compare 
Psalms vi. 2, xxxi. 10, xlii. 10. The burning is not that of fever, but of 
pain : deep pain penetrates my marrow and bones, as if there were kindled 
in them a burning fire, and consumes me. " The phraseology of this verse 
appears to be familiar in the East. " A person," remarks Eoberts, '^ be- 
lieving himself to be near death, says, in the bitterness of his soul, * Alas ! 
my days have passed away like smoke, my bones . are burned as a fire« 
brand.' " — Oriental Illustrations. 

Z 
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4 My heart is smitten, and iiKthered like grass : 

So that I forget to eat my bread. 
6 By reason of the voice of my groaning 

My bones cleave to my skin. 

6 I am like a pelican of the wilderness : 
I am like an owl of the desert. 

7 I watch, and am as a sparrow 
Alone upon the honse top. 

8 Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; 

And they that are mad against me are sworn against me. 

4. 8o tlMxt ; more correctly, for ; abstinenoe induced by sorrow, beixig the 
oause assigned for the condition described in the previous line. " The beart 
comes into notice as the seat of vital power : my vital power is ezhaoBted, 
for in my deep distress I loath all food." — Hengstenberg, 

6. My hones cleave to nvy shim, ; Hebrew, to nvy flesh, " An expression," 
remarks Phillips, " denoting a person to be extremely emaciated, and 
equivalent to onr common saying, that such an one is nothing but skin and 
bone." Bat perhaps the view taken by Hengstenberg is the more carrect 
one, who says, that in this and the parallel passage (Job xix. 20), " that state 
of weakness and relaxation of the bones is manifestly described which is 
brought on by severe pain and long-continued distress, when they lose their 
force and vigorous power of motion j they cleave to, or hang upon the flesh, 
as the feeble and exhausted tongue does in a beast of burden. Compare the 
opposite in Isa. Iviil. 11, Ixvi. 14." 

6. A peUcam of the vnJdemess. Kitto writes of the peHcan in his Slustni- 
ted Commentary, *< We have often seen one sitting on the ledge of a rock, 
a foot or two above the surface of the water, in pensive sUenoe during the 
whole day; the continuity of its proceedings being interrupted only at 
distant intervals by the near approach of some unlucky fish, upon which it 
darted with unerring certainty, and then resumed its wonted stiUnefls. At 
other times we have observed them urging their way with rapid flig^, 
thirty or forty miles into the country, after a day's fishing, to feast in the 
lonely wilderness upon the contents of their well>8tored pouches ; and were 
then reminded of the words : ' I am like a pelican of the wilderness.' " 

7. Asa spwrrmc alone; or, a soUtary hird* The Hebrew word,which is the 
proper name of the sparrow, is also used as a general term for small birds, 
and in the present instance appears to allude to some bird of a lesi lively 
and more solitary habit than the common sparrow. 

8. They that a/re mad, or, they that rage, or voAmt^ against tiw, orv jwom 
agavnet me ; rather, swear hy me, i.e., make me a byword, '* a curse and in 
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9 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
And mingled my drink with weeping, 

10 Because of thine indignation and thy wrath : 
For thou hast lifted me up, and east me down. 

11 My days are like a shadow that declineth; 
And I am withered like grass. 

12 Bat thou, Lobd, shalt endure for ever ; 
And thy remembrance anto all generations. 

18 Then shalt arise, and have mercy upon Zion : 

For the time to faToor her, 

Yea, the set time, is come. 
14 For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 

And favour the dust thereof. 

oath/' (as expressed, Nmn. v. 21, Jer. zxix. 22,) by impreoating 1117 sufferings 
npon themselves, if they speak falsely or break their promise. 

9. For I home eaten ashes Uke bread ; {.e., moarmng has been my food : as a 
monmer sitting or lying in ashes, or, as expressed in Jer. yi. 26, " wallowing 
in ashes," may be said as it were to eat them. The phrases to '*lick the 
dnst " (Psalm Izzii. 9), and ** dost shall be the serpent's meat " (Isa. Ixv. 25), 
are analogous. 

10. Thou hast lifted me ttp, cmd east me down. These words may either 
denote a state of adversity and humiliation, succeeding to one of prosperity 
ajid exaltation, or they may allude to the act of throwing a substance into 
the air to make it fall with greater force, as a storm^ of wind lifts up the 
object it seizes, and dashes it to the ground. 

11. Boberts, in illustration of this verse, adduces the following familiar 
phrases of the Hindoos. " * My days are like a declining shadow,' says the 
old man; 'My shadow is fast declining.' 'Alas! his face and heart are 
withered.' ' My heart is withered, I cannot eat my food.' * Sorrow, not 
age, hath withered my face.' " — Oriental lUtbsirations, 

13. T7ie time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come. The seventy years fore- 
told as the term of the captivity are drawing to a close. — See Jer. xxv. 12 1 
Daniel ix. 2 ; 2 Chron. xzxvi. 21. 

14. " The Jewish people here called seroants in the sense of worshippers 
of the true Gknl, are said to take pleasure in the stones or ruins which 
remained of the temple, thus showing how deep-rooted was their affection, 
and how much their best and most sacred feelings were associated with 
that house of Gk>d, in which they and their fathers had worshipped for many 
generations." — PhilUps. ** The more sad the desolation of the Church is, 
the less ought we to be alienated from its love." — CaXvvn, 

z2 
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15 So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lobd, 
And all the kings of the earth thy gloiy. 

16 When the Lobd shall build np Zion, 
He shall appear in his glory. 

17 He will regard the prayer of the destitute, 
And not despise their prayer. 

18 This shall be written for the generation to come : 

And the people which shall be created shall praise the Lord. 

19 For he hath looked down from the height of his sanctuary ; 
From heaven did the Lobd behold the earth ; 

20 To hear the groaning of the prisoner ; 

To loose those that are appointed to death ; 

21 To declare the name of the Lobd in Zion, 
And his praise in Jerusalem ; 

22 When the people are gathered together, 
And the kingdoms, to serve the Lobd. 

23 He weakened my strength in the way ; 
He shortened my days, 

24 I said, my God, 

Take me not away in the midst of my days : 
Thy years are throughout all generations. 

25 Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth : 
And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 



16. This verse may be rendered:— J^or the Lord wiU build v/p Zion, Be 
wiU ojppeojr vn Ms glory, 

18. The people which shcdl he created ; i.e,, a future race, answering to t)te 
generaUon to come, in the previons line. In a spiritnal or Messianic sense, it 
may signify a people hereafker to be received into the Church of Gk)d. *' The 
whole parag^ph" (verses 18-22), remarks Boothroyd, "has an implied 
reference to the coming and work of the Saviour, and the calling of all 
nations to the knowledge of God's salvation." 

23. He weakened m/y strength in the way ; in the midst of my journey, or 
the attainment of my object. " The Psalmist, considering the length of the 
journey to the promised land, fears that neither strength* nor life would be 
sufficient to accomplish it." — Booth/royd, 

25, 26. "Heaven and earth shall pass away as thingpi that have been 
created, but the Lord shall remain as being He who created them. The 
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26 They shall perish, bnt thou shalt endure : 
Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment ; 
As a yestnre shalt thou change them, 

And they shall he changed : 

27 Bat thou art the same. 

And thy years shall hare no end. 

28 The children of thy servants shall continue^ 
And their seed shall be established before thee* 

PSALM cm. 

A Psahn of David. 

Whether or no this Psalm was composed by David on the occasion of his 
intercoorse with Bathsheba, its contents appear very appropriate to his 
circnniBtances when he had experienced the Divine forgiveness after his 
great transgression, especially if he had been visited with sickness, of which, 
however, we have no intimation in the sacred narrative. — See on Psalm 
xxxviii. " We have here before ns the spirit and scheme (if the devont 
aspirations of a thankfal heart may be treated of withont injury in formal 
langnage) according to which the Psalmist of old was wont to conduct his 
encbaristic meditations. His voice of praise and thanksgiving, we observe, 
is jnst heard, where rightly and duly it had been at the first enkindled, in 
the qniet secret chambers of the heart. From this spring, the stream of 
gratitude, wending its salutary course through the various channels of 
personal and private mercies, presently swells into a feeling sense and par- 
ticipation of the Divine benefits imparted to the Church and community at 
large, whereof he was an individual member. As the stream enlarges, so 
naturally will enlarge the bed in which it flows. The course of the Psalmist's 
thoughts and thanksgivings still widens and expands, until it includes, not the 
universal Church only, and the whole community of mankind, but angels and 
archangels, and all the company of heaven. Amidst this vast, unbounded 
expanse, still, however, is strictly and visibly preserved the sense of individual 
gratitude ; the individual sense of gratitude it is which thus fills the worlds. 
And, as the heart of David was the source whence, at the first, it took its rise, 
so the heart of David is the ocean into which, at the last, it returns : Bless 
thou the Lord, my soul." — Forster quoted hy Jehh. "The Psalm bears 
the character of quiet tenderness. It is a still clear brook of the praise of 
God. In accordance with this, the verses are of equal length as to structure, 
and consist regularly of two members. It is only at the conclusion, where 

comparison in the last clause refers to the ease with which a garment is 
laid aside." — Hengsteriberg, 

28. The child/ren of thy servomts shall contirMie ; Hebrew, dAJoell, or mhdbit, 
** An ellipsis is to be supplied, perhaps Zion, or thevr own country. In 
Mendelssohn's Beorthe verse is thus paraphrased: — 'Behold our children 
shall dwell in a land of rest, and the seed of thy servants shall be established 
before thee at the appointed time.'" — FhilMpa, 
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the tone rises, that the venes beoome longer ; the reeaei is too nnall fiv the 
feeling." — Hengstenberg, 

1 BLESS the L(»u>, O mj soul : 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 

2 Bless the Lobd, my soul, 
And forget not all his henefits : 

8 Who forgiyeth all thine iniquities ; 
Who healeth all thy diseases ; 

4 Who redeemeth thy li£B from destrnction ; 

Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies; 

5 Who satisfieth thy month with good things ; 
So tJuit thy youth is renewed like the eagle's. 

FsALH ciii. 1-5. In this beantifhl Boliloqny, especially in the la(i»r part, 
the word sovl most be nnderstood in its most comprehensive import — my 
whole self, or person, — See on Psalm xvi. 10. All that is witJwn me ; all my 
powers of mind, thought, and feeling. 

8, 4. In aooordanoe with the Scripture doctrine that death ifi the <»n.* 
sequence of sin, diseases and infirmities of the body are represented as 
flowing firom the same source^ and restoration to health and strength is 
associated with its forgiveness, as in a spiritual sense it must ever be. — See 
Isa. zzziii. 24 ; Hatt. ix. 5, 6 ; Mark ii. 9-11. 

5. 8o that thy youth is renewed Uke the eagles; or more fiterally, Uke ike 
eagle. This passage has given rise to many comments equally at ▼ariance 
with its true purport, and with the facts of natural histoiy, of which I>r. A« 
Clarke adduces the following curious specimen from an old PssJter. " Kewed 
sal be als of aeren the youthed. The ame, when he is graved with, grete 
elde, his neb wazis so £fretely, that he may nogt open his mouth, and take 
mete; but then he smytes his neb to the stane, and has away the 8lo^,aod 
than he goes til mete, and he commes yonge agayne. Seva Christe duse away 
fi:ans ourcelde of syn and mortalite, that settes us to ete our brede in hevene, 
and newes us in Hym." The plain English of all this is : " When the eagle is 
oppressed with old age, his bill grows so much that he cannot opeMk his month 
in order to take meat. He then smites his biU against a stone, and breaks 
off the slough, the excrescence that prevented him from eating, and then he 
goes to his ordinary fi)od and becomes young again. So Christ takes away ttom. 
us our old age of sin and death, and gives us to eat that bread which oomes 
down from heaven, and thus gives us a new life in Himself." The Fsalmutt 
no doubt alludes to the periodical renewal of their plumage by the feathered 
tribes, very appropriately instancing the eagle, not only as the king of 
birds, but also as remarkable for its longevity. " It is generally agreed that 
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6 The LoBD exeoateth righteouBiieBS 
And judgment for all that are oppressed. 

7 He made known his ways nnto Moses, 
His acts unto the children of Israel. 

8 The LoBD U mercifnl and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

9 He will not always chide: 

Neither will he keep his anger for ever. 

10 He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; 
Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 

11 For as the heaven is high ahove the earth, 

So great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

12 As £eu: as the east is from the west, 

So fax hath he remoyed our transgressions from us. 
Id Like as a father pitieth his children. 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

14 For he knoweth our frame ; 

He remembereth ^t we are dust. 

15 As /or man, his days are as grass : 

As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 

16 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; 
And the place thereof shall know it no more. 

tlie eagle lives and retains its vigour and actirity to a great age ; and that, 
beyond the common lot of other birds, it moults in old age, renews its 
plumage, and appears as beaatifnl, strong, and lively, as before." — B.C^. 

12. At far as the east is from the west, ^c. ThePsidmifit probably employ ed 
thiB comparison merely in a popular sense to express an immeasurable 
distance ; but, viewed in the light which the discoveries of later ages have 
imparted to subjects of natural philosophy, it has a peculiar force and beauty. 
The north and south, being coincident with the axis of the earth's rotation, 
are definite points, which a circumnavigator, if there were no impediments 
to his progress, might reach and pass ; but east and west are only relative 
terms, and he might proceed in either of those directions ad infinitum, with* 
ont ever arriving at an extreme point. 

14. Owrjirames " oxa formaMon, the manner in which we are oonstruoted, 
and the materials of which we are made." — B.CB, 

16. Qrobss may here be understood in the more general sense of herbage, 
answering to the flower of the field in the next line. 
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17 Bat the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
To everlasting upon them that fear him, 

And his righteousness unto children's children ; 

18 To such as keep his covenant, 

And to those that rememher his commandments to do them. 

19 The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
And his kingdom ruleth over alL 

20 Bless the Lord, ye his angels, 

That excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
Harkening unto the voice of his word. 

21 Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts ; 

Ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 

22 Bless the Lord, all his works 
In all places of his dominion : 
Bless the Lord, O my soul. 

PSALM CIV. 

** This snblime poem on the works of God in creation and providence is 
aaoribed to David in the Septnagint, Ynlgate, Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic 
versions ; and, as it opens and closes with the same words as the pre- 
ceding Psalm, it is probable thafc it was composed on the same occasion ; and 
it is written as part of it in nine MSS." — B,C,B. Bishop Lowth, who con- 
siders this Psalm as closely resembling, in its poetical character, the Idjl of 
the Greeks, which he defines as a poem of moderate length, cMefly 
distinguished for elegance and sweetness, nniform, regular, and clear in stjle 
and arrangement, remarks, *'Sach is Psalm civ., which demonstrates the 
glory of the infinite Creator, from the wisdom, beanty and variety of His 
works. The poet embellishes this noble snbject with the clearest and most 
splendid oolonring of language, and with imagery the most magnificent, 
lively, diversified, and pleasing; at the same time select, and happily 
adapted to the sul^ect. There is nothing of the kind extant ; indeed, nothing 
can be conceived, more perfect than this hymn, whether it be considered 
with respect to its intrinsic beauties, or as a model of that species of com- 
position. Miraculous exertions of the Divine power have something in 
them which at first strikes the inattentive mind with a strong sense of 
■ublimity and awe ; but the true subject of praise, the most worthy of God, 
and the best adapted to impress upon the heart of man a fervent and per* 

• 

21. Yt Km hosts, may denote either heavenly intelligences, as angels in the 
previous verse, or the celestial orbs, which are comprehended in the terms 
of the next verse ; where all creation, animate and inanimate, is called apoo 
to swell the ohomB of praise. 
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manent sense of piety, is drawn from the contemplation of His po>wQr in the 
creation of this infinite All, His wisdom in arranging and adorning it, His 
providence in sustaining, and His mercy in the regulation of its minutest 
parts, and in ordering and directing the i^airs of men.*! — Lectm'e8f vol. II. 
pp. 271-281. The Psalmist in the arrangement of his subjects follows nearly 
the order in which they are presented to us in Genesis i. : the first and second 
days of creation forming the topics of verses 2^5 ; the third, of verses 6-18 ; 
the fourth, of verses 19-23 ; the fifth, of verses 25, 26 ;. and the seventh day 
being alluded to in verse 31. The subjects of the sixth day, man and beasts, 
are not treated separately, but in their relation to those of the third and 
fourth. The whole forms a magnificent epavedos, or introverted parallelism, 
divided into two equal parts by verse 18, and each subdivision or strophe 
of the first part answering to one of equal length, and more or less analogous 
in sense, but in an inverted order, in the second part. Thus : — 

Yerse 1. Exordium ; the Psalmist enjoins his soul to bless the Lord, and 
proposes as his theme, the honour and- majesty of Grod as developed, 
Verses 2-5, in the creation of light, the expansion of the firmament, 
the distribution and service of the elements^and the establishment of 
the world ; 

Verses 6-9^ .the separatism of the waters from the dry land ; 
Verses 10—12, the watering of the valleys by springs. 

Verses 13-17, and of the hills and the earth generally, by 
rain, for the sustenance of man and beast. 

Verse 18. The centre of the poem, and point of transition, 
by which the Psalmist ascends from the high hills to. 
Verses 19-23, the sun and moon, and their relation to, and 
influence upon, man and beast. He then descends, 
Verses 24f-26, to the sea and its inhabitants and passengers $ 
Verses 27-30, declares the continual providence of God over all 
His works ; and in 
Verses 31-34 eloses the development of his theme, by declaring the 
everlasting glory of God, and His sovereignty over the world, and hiB 
determination to praise, meditate upon, and rejoice in Him. 
Verse 35. In conclusion, he declares the transitory prosperity of the 
wicked, again enjoins his soul to bless the Lord, and exhorts aJl to join in 
the song of praise. 
The Deity is spoken of alternately in the second and third person ; thd 
respective portions having probably been sung in response by different parts 
of the choir. 

1 BLESS the Lobd, my sonl. 

Lobd my God, thou art very great ; 
Thou art clothed with hononr and majesty. 

2 Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; 
Who stretchest oat the heavens like a curtain : 

Psalm civ. 2. There being nothing in the Hebrew answering to thyse^y 
this verse would be more correctly rendered in the third person, the verbs 
being, like those in the succeeding verses, in the participial form ; Who covereth 
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8 Who layeih the heams of his chambers in the waters : 

Who maketh the eloads his chariot : 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 
4 Who maketh his angels spirits ; 

His ministers a flaming fire : 

himself with Ught, ^c, or more literally, and without any supplementary 
words : PuttiMg on light aa a garment ; stfretchmg out the hea/oens lUce a curtain* 
Bishop Lowth supposes the phraseology of verses 2-5 to have been suggested 
by the oonstraotion of the tabernacle, the dothing and attendance of ito 
ministers, the glory which rested upon it, and its perpetaity for the purpose 
desigpaed (vol. I. pp. 177, Ac.) ; but the Fsalnust may rather haye had in yiew 
the idea (on which, indeed, the rationale of the tabernacle itself appears to 
haye been based) of royal dignity and state. "There lies at bottom," 
remarks Heng^tenberg, ** the figure of an earthly king, with his glorioos 
garment, his high tower, his magnificent chariot, his splendid retinne of 
seryants. What such an one does, shall be infinitely surpassed by the gloiy 
of the heavenly King. What, for example, is the garment of an earthly 
king, howeyer much it may glitter with gold and precious stones, oom|MDred 
to the garment of light of the heayenly King ? We have before oa in a 
poetical fbrm, ' God said. Let there be light, and there was light.' The 
participles denote the continued action : God, whose work of creation is 
prolonged in providence, clothes Himself daily anew with light as with. His 
garment ; and spreads out the heaven like a curtain with the same ease^ by 
His mere word, with which a maa spreads out« tent curtain. Isaiah xL 22, 
is parallel:^* that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in.' " 

3. '* To constmot out of the moveable waters, a firm palace, the cloudy 
heaven, ' firm as a molten mirror ' (Job xzxvii. 18), is a magnificent work of 
Divine omnipotence." — Hengstenherg, 

4. There is an ambiguity in the origmal of this verse, which may be 
rendered as by the Seventy, whose version is followed by our tranalatore, and 
quoted by the apostle in Heb. i. 7, as well adapted to his purpose of declaring 
the superiority of the Son to all created beings ; or thus : '* Who maketh the 
winds, or spirits, his messengers ; a fiaming fire his ministers " {B,C3,), 
which appears more in unison with the object of the Psalmist, as repreeentiiig 
the elements and all the powers of nature, as subservient to the will of the 
Creator ; or. Who maketh the wvnds his aMgels, or messengerSi thefianwng firs 
(lightning^) his nmUstersj parallel with Psalm cxlviii. 8, ''stormy wind 
fulfilling his word." From whatever source the Psalmist may have drawn his 
imagery, the poetic beauty and sablimity of these verses stand unsnrpassedf 
if not unrivalled. 
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5 Who laid the foondationB of the earth, 
TJiat it should not be removed for ever. 

6 Thon coTeredst it with the deep as with a garment : 
The waters stood above the mountains. 

7 At thy rebuke they fled ; 

At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 

8 They go up by the moimtains ; 
They go down by the valleys 

Unto the place which thou hast founded for them. 

9 Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 

10 He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
Which run among the hills. 

5. " We must consider this verse in no other light than a poetical aeoonnt 
of the'oonstmction of the earth, designed to teach us no other truth than 
that this our planet is made in eveiy respect with so much perfection, like 
iti^ Divine Creator, that for form and durability and material, it is adapted 
to answer the purpose and to last the time intended. It is strange that 
some divines, and those not of remote date, should think of citing this verse 
as militating against the Copemican system of the earth's motion. Un- 
happily there are many pious and well meaning Christians, who seem bent 
on forgetting, to the great detriment of revealed religion, that the object of 
the Bible is to make known to us, not the truths of natural philosophy, but 
our moral condition." — PhUU^a. 

7. At thy rebuke they fiedj at the command of the Creator (Gen. i. 9) : 
'< Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear.'* At the voice of thy thwnder they halted anvwy^ 
Thumder is frequently called the voice of God, but, as it is not mentioned in 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the expression here may simply denote 
thy powerful, or majesOc, voice. 

8. This verse is rendered by some : The mowUavns go iip, the voMeya go 
down, as referring to the formation of lulls and valleys, or their appearance 
as the waters retired ; but the common version seems preferable, the waters 
being the subject of the whole clause, verses 6-9. 

10. " The waters of the sea are not only prevented firom destroying the 
earth, but are rendered the means of preserving every living thing : partly 
ascending from the great deep through the strata of the earth, partly exhaled 
in vapour from the surface of the ocean, and thence falling in rain, especially 
on the tops and sides of mountains, they break forth into fresh springs, and 
form streams and rivers." — B»C.B. 



848 Psalm CIV. 11— 18. 

11 They give drink to every beast of the field : 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 

12 By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation^ 
Which sing among the branches. 

18 He watereth the hills from his chambers : 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 

14 He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man : 

That he may bring forth fruit out of the earth ; 

15 And wine thcU maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his fiice to shine, 

And bread which strengtheneth man*s heart. 

16 The trees of the Lobd are full of sap ; 

The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 

17 Where the birds make their nests : 

As for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 

18 The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; 
And the rocks for the conies. 



14. And herb for the service, i.e,, use, of man; or, as it may perhaps be more 
correctly rendered, for the voork of man, in tilling the ground, in order to 
hring forth food ovit of the eaffih, 

16. The trees of the Lord. This expression appears here not only to denote 
excellenoe, as in other instances, when applied to natural prodnotions, bat 
more especially to point to the Inznriance of vegetation in the primeval 
forests or other localities assigned them by the Creator, answering to ih£ 
ceda/rs of Leba/non, which he hath pla/nted, in the next line. 

18. The conies ; Hebrew shapha/n, supposed by Bochart and others to be 
the jerboa; but the opinion of Brace is now generally adopted, who 
identifies it with the ashkoko of the Ethiopians and the wahber of the Anbs, 
an animal about the size of a rabbit, frequenting rocks, and common also in 
various parts of Palestine, where it has acquired the name of Ganam Isneli 
or the Lamb of Israel ; the reason of which name, remarks Dr. Kitto, " it i> 
difficult to conjecture, unless from its abundance among the rocks of that 
stony wilderness where the Israelites wandered for forty years. The 
characteristics of the Scripture shaphom ecNrrespond fttDy with those of the 
Ganam Israel, but not of the jerboa, or of the coney, or rabbit, which, 
moreover^ is very rare, if it exists at all, in Palestine." — See Kitto*s Natural 
Bistory of Fdtestme, <md BibUcaZ Oyclop<Bdia, 



. Psalm CIV. 19—28. 849 

19 He appointed the moon for seasons : 
The son knoweth his going down. 

20 Thou makest darkness, and it is night : 
Wherein all the heasts of the forest do cree^ forth, 

21 The young lions roar after their prey, 
And seek their meat from God. 

22 The snn arise th,. they gather themselves togetiier. 
And lay them down in their dens. 

28 Man goeth forth onto his work, 
And to his labonr, nntil the evening. 

24 LoBD, how manifold are thy works ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all : 
The earth is full of thy riches. 

25 So is this great and wide sea, 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable. 
Both small and great beasts. 

26 There go the ships : there is that leyiathany 
Whom thou hast made to play therein. 

27 These wait all upon thee ; 

That thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 

28 That thou givest them they gather : 

Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good, 

22, 23. The Fsalmist appears not only to contrast the habits of beasts of 
prey with those of man, but alsd* to recognize therein the ordering of a kind 
Providence, that the former, after roaming in the nigbt for their food, retire 
on the approach of day to their coverts, so that man may pnrsne his daily 
laboor unmolested by them. 

26. Leviathcm. This word appears to signify, according to its etymology, 
a twisted armnalj and to be nsed as a general term for large saorians or 
serpents. In Job xli. and Psalm Izziv. 14, it is generally agreed to denote 
the crocodile, and in Isaiah xxvii. 1, it is expressly identified with some kind of 
serpent. In the present instance, it clearly designates an inhabitant of the 
deep, bat whether the whale, as has generally been supposed, seems doubt- 
ful, though nothing can better suit the tenor of the passage than— < 

*' That sea beast 
Leviathan, which God of all His works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.'* 

Milton's Pa/radise Lost, book I. line 200, 



850 Psalm CIV. 29—85. CV. 

29 Thou hidest thy fiioe, they are troubled : 
Thou takest away their breathy they die, 
And return to their dust 

80 Thou sendest foi-th thy spirit, they are created : 
And thon renewest the face of the eartL 

81 The glory of the Lobb shall endure for ever : 
The LoBD shall rejoice in his works. 

82 He looked on the earth, and it trembleth : 
He toncheth the lulls, and they smoke. 

88 I will sing unto the Lobd as long as I live : 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 

84 My meditation of him shaU be sweet : 
I will be glad in the Lobd. 

85 Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 
And let the wicked be no more. 

Bless thou the Lobd, my soul. 
Praise ye the Lobd. 

PSALM OV. 

Some snppose that the former part of this Psalm, wliioh is fonnd, with 
little variatioxi, in 1 Chron. zvi., was composed by David on the removal of 
the ark to Mount Zion there recorded, bat it is more probable that the 
Psalm stands here as originally composed, and that a portion of it, with 
others, was selected by David for the occasion referred to. — See on Psalm xcvL 

80. Thou sendegt forth thy tpiriti they are createdj i.e*, others in the place of 
those that die. The expression is equivalent to that of Qen, ii. 7 : *' God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life." According to the doctnne of 
Scripture, all life, not only what is immaterial and spiritual, bat also what is 
physical, is from God, " the fountain of life, the God of the spirits of all flesh.*' 
— H&ngstenherg, 

81, 82. ** In verse 82 we have the basis of the confidence expressed ia 
verse 81 — the omnipotence of God, according to which He can easily 
prevent every deterioration of the creature from its original oonditknu 
Should the earth presume to depart fW)m the course of its destination, a 
single look of the Almighty is sufficient to bring it back to trembling 
obedience ; should the mountains refuse to render their service, the Lord 
requires only to touch them in order to humble them." — Hengstenherg. The 
expressions of the Psalmist may allude to the extraordinary manifestations 
of the Divine presence at Mount Sinai (Ex. xix. 16-18), or to the natural 
phenomena of earthquakes, thunder, and lightning. 



Psalm CV. 1—11. 851 



1 ^0 GI V^E thanks nnto the Lobd ; 

Gall upon his name : 

Make known his deeds among the people. 

2 Sing unto him, sing psahns unto him ; 
Talk ye of all his wondrous works. 

8 Glory ye in his holy name s 

Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lobd : 

4 Seek the Lobd, and his strength : 
Seek his face evermore. 

5 Bemember his marvellous works that he hath done ; 
His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth ; 

6 O ye seed of Abraham his servant, 
Ye children of Jacob his chosen. 

7 He 18 the Lobd our God : 

His judgments are in all the earth. 

8 He hath remembered his covenant for ever. 

The word which he commanded to a thousand generations : 

9 Which covenant he made with Abraham, 
And his oath unto Isaac ; 

10 And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, 
Atid to Israel /or an everlasting covenant : 

11 Saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
The lot of your inheritance : 

■ I ■ Ilia » 111 «» 11 , . I , - n 

FsALHcv. 2. TaXkye; "ormedi^ateye/ meditate on His wonderfol works or mi* 
racles, that yon may talk of them as from the abnndanoe of the heart." — BsCB. 

4. Some consider the expression his strength, here, as in Psalm Ixxviii. 6 
(where see note), as equivalent to "the ark of thy strength," in 2 Chron. yi. 41, 
and Psalm ozxziL 8, in which case the ptirport of the line wonld be, WoreJwp 
Ood in Ms swnctuwry ; bnt it may be taken in a more general sense: — Seek the 
Lord, cmd his powerful help, or sa/omg mdghti or the word may be construed 
as a verb: — Seek the Lord, <md he strong. So most of the old versions. 

8. " In 1 Chron. zvi. 16, the Psalmist exhorts the people to be mindful of 
the covenant which Jehovah had made with their fathers; bat here he 
teaches them to praise Qod for having always remembered it." — B.C»B» For 
the covenant and promises referred to in this and several succeeding verses, 
as made to Abraham, see Gen. zii. 1*7 1 xiii 14-17; xv; xvii. l-*3« 
15-19 J xzii. 15-18 1 to Isaac, Gen. sxvi. 2--5 i and to Jacob, Gen. zxviii. 
10-15 } zxxii. 24->28 ; zxxv. 0-12. 



852 Psalm CV. 12—18. 

12 When there were but a few men in nomber : 

Yea, very few, and strangers in it. 
18 When they went from one nation to another, 

From one kingdom to another people ; 

14 He suffered no man to do them wrong : 
Yea, he reproved kings for their sakes ; 

15 Saying^ Touch not mine anointed. 
And do my prophets no harm. 

16 Moreover he called for a famine upon the land : 
He brake the whole staff of bread. 

17 He sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
Who was sold for a servant : 

18 Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
He was laid in iron : 

13-15. In these verses the Psabnist aJludes to the jonmeyings of 
the patriarchs, and especially to the sojonmings of Abraham and 
Isaao in Egypt and Philistia^ and the charge of Grod to Ahimelech 
respecting the former, in Gen. xx. 6, 7. ** The a/nointing** remarks Heng- 
stenberg, " is, in the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament, the 
standing symbol and type of the oommnnication of the gifts of the Spirit; 
mine cmointedj therefore the vessels of my Spirit, the hearers of my revelation. 
Compare Gen. xli. 88, where Pharaoh says of Joseph, ' Can we find sach an 
one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God is ? ' " Under the Jewish 
economy, kings, priests, and prophets were anointed on their institution to 
office. The latter term is here, as in the passage in Qen, zz. 7, used in a 
general sense of persons particularly £Eivoured with Divine communication& 

16. " Bread is called the staff of life, because it is that especially by which 
the human body is nourished, and man's physical strength recruited, and so, 
to express the virtue of this aliment of the human frame, we have the phrase 
staff cf bread, employed fig^uratively to denote bread itself.*' — PMlUpa, 

17. He sent a man h^ore them. ''Now therefore," said Joseph to hif 
brethren,'/' be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither; 
for Chd (iu2 send nw before you to preserve life." — Gren. xlv. 5. 

18. He vjas laid in iron; literally, his soul came into iron; soul being & 
fluent Hebraism for the whole person, and here indicating the mental, tf 
well as physical suffering to which the captive was subjected. Joseph tf 
said, in Qen. xl. 3, to have been hound in prison, and, though the termmaj 
be imderstood simply in the sense of confined, yet, considering the ohaiig^ 
on which he was committed, and the ordinary mode of seonring priaoDeii, 



Psalm CV. 19—22. 853 

19 Until the time that his word came : 
The word of the Lord tried him. 

20 The king sent and loosed him ; 

Even the raler of the people, and let him go free. 

21 He made him Lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his substance : 

22 To bind his princes at his pleasure ; 
And teach his senators wisdom. 



there ^eems no reason to doubt that the PsalmiHt's description in this verse 
was literally realized, at least in the early part of Joseph's imprisonment, 
till his excellent conduct had so fully acquired the favour and confidence of 
his gaoler, that he appears to have been treated more as a prisoner at 
large. 

19. This verse is rendered by Green : — "Until the time of his prediction had 
come to pass, and the word of Jehovah had cleared him." "The first clause/' 
remarks Kennicott, " refers to the completion of his interpretations of the 
dreams of the chief butler and baker ; the second, to the interpretation of 
Pharaoh's dreams, called the oracle of Jehovah, because sent by Him to 
Pharaoh." Joseph, however, was indebted for his interpretation of all the 
dreams to the special influence of God ; and the expression his word, in 
the first line, may be regarded as synonymous with the word of. the Lord, in 
the second (a transposition of the relative and antecedent, as remarked on 
Psalms xxviii. 8; xxix.6) ; and may denote either the Divine influence endowing 
him with that spirit of wisdom and prescience which led to his release from 
an ni^nst imprisonment, and elevation to dignity and power, agreeably to 
the remark of Pharaoh, already quoted, *' Can we find such an one as this is, 
a man in whom the Spirit of God is ?" or to the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose in so ordering the course of events as to effect this consummation. 

20. In the second line, sent must be understood from the first, the ruler of 
the 'people (sent), Sfc. The insertion of even is no improvement either to the 
sound or sense. 

22. Instead of to hind, the old versions, probably by a change of one letter 
in the Hebrew, have to iixstruct, but, though this is very appropriate to the 
circumstances, and accordant with the next lino, the word hind is not less so, 
in a general sense, as expressive of the unlimited authority conferred by the 
monarch upon Joseph. In this verse there appears to be a designed coin- 
cidence of expression, and, at the same time, contrast in sense, with verse 18. 
He who had been hownd i/n fetters, and his soul had come into iron, had now 
the power to bind the nobles of the kingdom, literally, according to his soul, 
i.e., at his pleasure. 

A A 



354 Psalm CV. 23—28. 

23 Israel also came into Egypt ; 

And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 

24 And he increased his people greatly ; 

And made them stronger than their enemies. 

25 He turned their heart to hate his people, 
To deal subtilly with his servants. 

26 He sent Moses, his seiTant ; 
And Aaron, whom he had chosen. 

27 They showed his signs among them, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 

28 He sent darkness, and made it dark ; 
And they rebelled not against his word. 

23-27. The ordinary Hebrew name for Egypt is Mizraim, having been, it 
is supposed, founded by Mizraim, one of the sons of Ham ; but it is here, as 
in Psalms Ixxviii. 51, andcvi. 22, also called by the name of his father, and 
Jerome observes, that it was called in his day, in the Egyptian language, by the 
name of Ham j but whether from the son of Noah, or from a similar word 
in that language, signifying black, is uncertain. Possibly Ham, as well as 
his son, may have taken up his abode there. 

25. He turned their heart, <J^c., " in order that He might furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the display of His wonderful power." — Hengstenherg. "The 
Chaldee and Arabic have rendered the verb intransitively, their heart wo.< 
tvrned. Chrysostom says that He tunned, is the same as He permitted to turn. 
Eusebius observes that God's turning the heart of the Egyptians to bate 
His people, was but a just punishment of the Israelites for abandoning the 
worship of tho true God, and embracing idolatry ; but this does not appear 
in the history. Tlio intransitive is preferable here." — Phillips, 

28. The Psalmist, in this and the following verses, enumerates all the 
plagues except tho fifth and sixth (the murrain, and boils and blains), but 
not sti-ictly in the order of their occurrence ; commencing with the ninth, 
and reversing the t\\\fd and fourth (lice and flies). The words here, and 
they rehcUed not against his word, have been considered to present some dif- 
ficulty, for the plague of darkness, as well as those which preceded it, was 
ineffectual thoroughly to subdue the rebellious spirit of the Egyptians, or at 
least, of their king. Several of the old versions read, omitting the negative— 
Andy or for, they rebelled against his vjoi'd; but these variations are nn* 
supported by any Hebrew MS., and have probably originated in a design to 
obviate tho objection presented by the genuine reading. Some refer the 
line to Moses and Aaron, an application of it which is quite irrelevant ; for, 
so far from being chargeable with rebellion from tho time of their accepting, 



Psalm CV. 29—32. 855 

29 He turned their waters into blood, 
And slew their fish. 

80 Their land brought forth frogs in abundance, 
In the chambers of their kings. 

81 He spake, and there came divers sorts of fli^s, 
And lice in all their coasts. 

82 He gave them hail for rain, 
And flaming fire in their land. 

though, in the first instance, with some reluctance, from diffidence on the 
part of Moses, the Divine commission to deliver their nation from bondage, 
it was through their instrumentality, in obedience to the successive commands 
of God, that most of the plagues were inflicted, and the Egyptians were 
faithfully warned of their approach. Hengstenberg understands the dark- 
ness figuratively, of the Divine wrath manifested throughout the series of 
plagues J but, not to insist on the improbability that the Psalmist, in so promi- 
nently and emphatically mentioning darkness, should not intend specifically 
TO refer to what, ia the literal sense of the word, constituted one of the most 
striking and awful of those visitations, this exposition does not lessen the 

difficulty ; for though 

" With ten wounds 

The river-dragon tamed at length submits 

To let his sojourners depart, and oft 

Humbles his stubborn heart ;" yet he is " still, as ice 

More hardened after thaw ; till, in his rage 

Pursuing whom he late dismiss' d, the sea 

Swallows him with his host." 

Milton's ParadAse Lost, book XII. line 190. 
Other solutions have been proposed, but founded on more or less strained 
interpretations of the original text ; and it seems most satisfactory to under- 
stand tl;ie passage as referring to the partial or temporary submission 
produced by the course of Divine chastisements, of which that of darkness 
was nearly the consummation, especially on the mind of the people, as 
evinced by their remonstrance with their obdurate monarch (Ex. x. 7), and 
their subsequent disposition to gi*ant to the Israelites such things as they 
required. 

29. And slew their fish. Killed, or caused to die, would be more appro- 
priate, as well as a more literal rendering. Slaying implies the use of a 
weapon, or at least, the exercise of violence, 

31. Flies ; see on Psalm Ixxviii. 45. 

32. He gave them hail for rain. The land of Egypt, watered by the over- 
flowings of the Nile, is not subject to rain j but, on this occasion, instead p 

AA 2 



856 Psalm CV. 33—44. 

88 He smote their vines also and their ^g trees; 
And break the ti'ees of their coasts. 

84 He spake and the locusts came, 

And caterpillars, and that without number, 

85 And did eat up all the herbs in their land, 
And devoured the fruit of their ground. 

86 He smote also all the firstborn in their land, 
The chief of all their strength. 

87 He brought them forth also with silver and gold : 
And there was not one feeble person among their tribes. 

88 Egypt was glad when they departed : 
For the fear of them fell upon them. 

89 He spread a doud for a covering ; 
And fire to give light in the night. 

40 The people asked, and he brought quails. 
And satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 

41 He opened the rock, and the waters gushed out ; 
They ran in the dry places like a river. 

42 For he remembered his holy promise, 
And Abraham his servant. 

43 And he brought forth his people with joy, 
And his chosen with gladness : 

44 And gave them the lands of the heathen : 
And they inherited the labour of the people ; 



the fertiliziog showers common in other countries, '' the Lord sent thunder 
and hail, and the fire ran along npon the ground, and the Lord rained hail 
upon the land of Egypt." — Ex. ix. 23. 

84. The caterpillar is not mentioned in the history of the plagues, and the 
word so rendered here, as well as that in Psalm Ixxviii. 46, probably denotes 
some species of locust. 

86. See on Psalm Ixxviii. 51. 

37. He brought them forth also with silver a/nd gold; the "jewels of aflver, 
and jewels of gold," which they had borrowed, or askedy of the Egyptians.— 
Ex. xi. 2, xii. 35, 86. 

40. See Psalm Ixxviii. 24, where the manna is termed "the com of heaven." 

44. The lahowr of the people ; i.e., the prodace of their labour ; the oitiei 
and houses they had built, the vineyards they had planti^. 



Psalm CV. 45. CVI. 1—3. 367 



45 That they might observe his statutes, 
An^ keep his laws. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

PSALM CVI. 

See on I'salm xcvi. Whether this and the preceding Psalm were com- 
posed at the same time or not, if the view taken of 1 Chron. xvi. is correct, 
they were both composed previously to the transactions there recorded, and, 
most probably, by David. Though bearing a close analogy to each other, 
yet each appears to have its distinct object ; the one, as announced in the 
opening verses, " to awaken the Church to joyful hope for the future, by the 
consideration of the wonders of God in the past" (Hengstenherg) ; the other, 
more especially, to confess the sins of the present generation (verse 6), to 
hold forth to the people a solemn warning, in a vivid representation of the 
mnrmurings and rebellions of their forefathers, and, at the same time, " to 
awaken them to a lively consciousness of the truth, that, though there is 
much of sin in us, there is much more of grace in God." — Hengstenherg. The 
historic ground common to both is somewhat extended in furtherance of 
these several objects ; Psalm cv. embracing the Divine favour, manifested in . 
t^e antecedent history of the patriarchs, and the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, and closing with the obtaining of the promised land ; Psalm cvi. 
commencing with the Exodus from Egypt, and dwelling on the continued 
transgressions of the people after their settlement in Canaan. Those who 
assign this Psalm to the period of the Babylonish captivity, ground their 
opinion mainly on verse 47, but this is one of those which occur also in the 
hymn of David (1 Chron. xvi.) ; and standing, as it does here, in immediate 
connection with an allusion to the oppressions in the times of the judges, may 
simply imply a more complete deliverance from the power of the Philistines, 
and other hostile neighbours, than had hitherto been experienced, and, above 
all, from the spirit of the heathen. Psalm Ixxviii., both in its general purport 
and its phraseology, strongly resembles these two Psalms, dwelling, like the 
latter, more particularly upon the disobedience and provocation of the people. 
The first clause of verse 1 — Praise ye the Lord, Hebrew HaUelujahf which does 
not appear in the parallel passage (1 Chron. xvi. 84), is written as a title to 
the Psalm in several of the ancient versions. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lobd. 

Oh give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

2 Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lobd ? 
Who can shew forth all his praise ? 

3 Blessed are they that keep judgment, 

And he that doeth righteousness at all times. 



Psalm cvi. 3. The old versions, and many Hebrew MSS., read the second 
line, like the first, in the plural : — they that do righteousness at all times. 



358 Psalm CVI. 4 -12. 



4 Remember me, Lord, 

With the favour that thou hearest unto thy people ; 
visit me with thy salvation : 

5 That I may see the good of thy chosen, 

That I may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, 
That I may glory with thine inheritance. 

6 We have sinned with our fathers. 

We have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 

7 Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt ; 
They remembered not the multitude of thy mercies ; 
But provoked him at the sea, even at the Red Sea. 

8 Nevertheless he saved them for his name's sake. 
That he might make his mighty power to be known. 

9 He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up : 

So he led them through the depths, as through the wilderness. 

10 And he saved them from the hand of him that hated tlwrit 
And redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. 

11 And the waters covered their enemies: 
There was not one of them left. 

12 Then believed they his words ; 
They sang his praise. 



4-, 5. Most of the old versions and a very few Hebrew MSS. have the plural 
here also: Remember us, ^c, but the singular is probably the genuine 
reading, the Psalmist speaking in the name of the whole Church, or of each 
individual member. 

7. Our fathers understood not ; rather, regarded not. But provoked him at 
the sea. Provoked thee, would have been better, the change of person com- 
mencing with the next verse ; but the line may be correctly rendered without 
the insertion of either pronoun, or of even (the favourite expletive of oor 
translators) in the next clause: — But rebelled at the sea, at the Red Sea; or, 
still more literally, at the Sea, in the Red Sea ; intimating, as some sup- 
pose, that the spirit of murmuring manifested by the Israelites, when they 
beheld the sea before them, and the Egyptians behind (Ex. xiv. 8-12), con- 
tinued even when, after a passage had been miraculously opened for them, 
they " walked on dry ground in the midst of the sea." This, however, does 
not appear in the narrative, and the two prepositions may be considered 
synonymous, the latter being frequently used in the sense of by, or at. 

12. Then believed they his words; they sang his praise. "And Israel saw 
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13 They soon forgat his works ; 
They waited not for his counsel : 

14 But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 
And tempted God in the desert. 

15 And he gave them their request ; 
But sent leanness into their soul. 

16 They envied Moses also in the camp, 
And Aaron, the saint of the Lord* 

17 The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the company of Abiram, 



that great work, which the Lord did upon the Egyptians ; and the people 
feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses. Then sang 
Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord," &c. — Ex. xiv. 3] , 
XV. 1. 

13. They waited not for his counseh After journeying three days in the 
wilderness of Sin, without water, and being disappointed by the bitterness 
of the waters of Marah, instead of seeking the Divine counsel and direction, 
they broke out again in murmurings against Moses, saying, " What shall we 
drink ?"— Ex. xv. 24 

14. But lusted exceedingly in the ivildemess. " And the mixed multitude 
that was among them fell a lusting : and the children of Israel also wept 
again, and said, Who shall give us flesh to eat ?" &c. — Num. xi. 4. 

15. Several of the old versions read, instead of leanness — satiety ^ or surfeit, 
which accords well with Num. xi. 20, where Moses promises the people 
that they should eat flesh till it became loathsome unto them j but the sense 
of the Hebrew word, as it stands, leanness, wasting, or mortal disease, is no 
less in unison with the history. " The soul," remarks Hengstenberg, " is 
the animal food-needing soul," which complained of being dried up (Num. 
xi. 6), and loathed the manna as light bread. — Num. xxi. 5. " This soul, 
while it desired to be satisfied and filled with this bounty, got its wish ; but, 
at the. same time, in spite of this gift, it got also the opposite, and its own 
punishment ; for immediately there came on wasting sickness, which at last 
ended in death." — See Num. xi. 33, Psalm Ixxviii. 31. 

16. Aaron, the saint, or holy one, of the Lord, " Holy does not denote a 
moral property, but the office which he held, his nobility. Compare Num. 
xvi. 3, where the rebels say, * Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are holy, every one of them;' verses 5, 7, where Moses answers 
them, * To-morrow the Lord will shew who are his, and who is holy ; and the 
man whom the Lord doth choose, he shall be holy.' " — Ilengstenherg. 

17, 18. ** The rebellion was followed by a double punishment j the first fell 
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18 And a fire was kindled in their company ; 
The flame burned up the wicked. 

19 They made a calf in Horeb, 

And worshipped the molten image. 

20 Thus they changed their glory 

Into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass. 

21 They forgat God their sayiouY, 
Which had done great things in Egypt ; 

22 Wondrous works in the land of Ham, 
And terrible things by the Bed Sea. 

28 Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 

Had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the breach, 
To turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them. 

24 Yea, they despised the pleasant land. 
They believed not his word : 

upon the non-Levitical portion of the rebels, the Beabenites, Dathan and 
Abiram and their company, who were swallowed up by the earth ; the second, 
upon the Levitical portion, the 250 men who offered incense, with Korah at 
their head. These had sinned by fire, and were punished by fire, like the sons 
of Aaron — Lev. x. 2." — Hengstenherg. See Num, xvi., xxvi. 10, 11. 

20. " Their glory; the God who had lifted them up from the dust of debase- 
ment to the glory of the children of God, and had distinguished them above 
all other nations. Compare Dent. iv. 6-8 ; x. 21. — ' He is thy praise {thj 
glory), thy God who hath done to thee this great and terrible thing which 
thine eyes have seen.' They made, contrary to the prohibition (Ex. xx. 4, 
5), a calf intended to represent an ox. They would gladly have made sn 
ox, but they were not able to get this length, bo contemptible was the under- 
taking. They had intended to worship Jehovah under the symbol of the calf, 
or the bull, which they borrowed from the Egyptians ; but as this sjin- 
bolizing was incompatible with the nature of Jehovah, they did in realitj 
by it give up the Lord altogether." — Hengstenherg, 

22. See on Psalm cv. 27. 

23. The length of this verse harmonizes with its important position. Long 
verses occur in our Psalms only where prominence is intended to be given to 
some important point. Stood before him in the Ireach ; like a warrior who 
covers with his body the broken part of the wall of a besieged city. The 
weapon with which Moses defended the spiritual city was interoessoij 
prayer. — Compare Ex. xxzii. 11-14, Deut. ix. 18, 19. 

21>. They despised the pleasant land, "A good land and a large, aland 
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25 But munnured in their tents, 

And hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord. 

26 Therefore he lifted up his hand against them, 
To overthrow them in the wilderness : 

27 To overthrow their seed also among the nations, 
And to scatter them in the lands. 

28 They joined themselves also unto Baal-peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead. 



flowing "with milk and honey." — Ex. iii. 8. " A land of hills and yallejs, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God 
careth for," Ac. — Dent. xL 11, 12. They believed not his word, " who had 
promised to bring them into it, bat rather the report of the faithless spies." 
— Hengstenherg. 

26. Therefore he lifted up his Jiand against them. This phrase may import 
either preparing to strike, or the act of swearing, as in Gen. xiv. 22. That 
the latter is the sense here intended, appears from the narrative of what 
took place on the return of the spies. — See Num. xiv. 23, 28, 80 j Dent, i, 
34, 35, as well as the parallel passage. Psalm xcv. 11. 

27. " The determination against their seed was not expressed at that time, 
but on another occasion. It was, however, implied in the determination 
against the fathers, and is here with propriety deduced from it." — Hengsten^ 
berg. See Lev. xxvi. and Dent, xxviii., which contain threatenings to this 
effect, as the consequence of disobedience on the part of succeeding gener- 
ations. 

28. They joined themselves also wnto Baal-peor, or the lord of Peor, a name 
given to Kemosh, the idol of the Moabites, from Mount Peor, one of the 
places where he was worshipped. The Psalmist in this and the three 
following verses refers to the narrative in Num. xxv., where we read that 
while " Israel abode in Shittim, the people began to commit whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab ; and they called them unto the sacrifices of their 
gods, and the people did eat and bowed down to their gods, and Israel joined 
himself to BaaJ-peor." The Psalmist says. They ate the sacrifices of the dead. 
The idols may be called the dead, either because they were generally men, 
warriors, or others who had been deified after death, or simply, in opposition 
to the living God. Some think that sacrifices in honour of the dead are in- 
tended, as' the victims offered by the Greeks and Romans to the Stygian 
Jove ; but nothing of this appears in the history, to the facts of which the 
Psalmist throughout closely adheres. It was usual for the offerers to eai a 
large portion of the sacrifices^ a custom alluded to by the apostle — 1 Cor. viii. 
7-lOi X. 28. 
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29 Thus they provoked him to anger with their inventions : 
And the plague brake in upon them. 

80 Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment : 
And 80 the plague was stayed. 

81 And that was counted unto him for righteousness 
Unto all generations for evermore. 

82 They angered him also at the waters of strife, 
So that it went ill with Moses for their sakes : 

88 Because they provoked his spirit, 

So that he spake unadvisedly with his lips. 

84 They did not destroy the nations. 
Concerning whom the Lokd commanded them : 

85 But were mingled among the heathen, 
And learned their works. 

86 And they served their idols : 
Which were a snare unto them. 

87 Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 

devils, 

88 And shed innocent blood, 

Even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 

29. Thei/r irwentions; r&ther deeds j or actions; i.e., their wicked works. 

31. A7\d that was counted unto him for righteousness. This expression 
implies here something more than justification, in its primary sense of 
acquittal from sin, and "peace with God" (as in Bom. iv. 1-5 ; v. 1), which, it 
may be presumed, Phinehas had already obtained ; but his ''zeal for his God" 
on this occasion was graciously rewarded with the promise of "aneverlastiDg 
priesthood " in his family — Num. xxv. 13. 

32. The waters of strife ; or Merihah. — Num. xx. 13. 

34, 35. But were mingled amongr, or formed alliances with, the heathen ; 
contrary to the prohibition — Deut. vii. 2-5. The Psalmist now adyerts to 
the conduct of the Israelites after the death of Joshua, as recorded in 
Judges ii., and to their consequent afflictions and oppressions, narrated in 
the subsequent chapters of that book. 

37. The word rendered devils occurs only here, and in Deut. xzxii. 17, and 
its precise meaning is uncertain ; but it is doubtless employed as a designa- 
tion of the heathen deities. " However unnatural and horrid human 
sacrifices may appear, it is certain that they did not only exist, but almost 
nniyersally prevailed, in the heathen world, especially among the Cauaauiti^ 
and the Phoenicians." — B.C.B. 
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ArVhom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan : 
And the land was polluted with blood. 

39 Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
And went a whoring with their own inventions. 

40 Therefore was the wrath of the Lobd 
Kindled against his people ; 

Insomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance : 

41 And he gave them into the hand of the heathen ; 
And they that hated them ruled over them. 

42 Their enemies also oppressed them, 

And they were brought into subjection under their hand. 

43 Many times did he deliver them ; 

But they provoked him with their counsel. 
And were brought low for their iniquity. 

44 Nevertheless he regarded their affliction, 
When he heard their cry : 

45 And he remembered for them his covenant, 

And repented according to the multitude of his mercies. 

46 He made them also to be pitied 

Of all those that carried them captives. 

47 Save us, Lord our God, 

And gather us from among the heathen. 
To give thanks unto thy holy name. 
And to triumph in thy praise. 

48 Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
From everlasting to everlasting. 
And let all the people say, Amen. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

PSALM CVII. 

Much has been written on this Psalm, in reference both to its occasion 
and date, and to its literary merits. By the majority of commentators it has 

39. And went a whoring with their own inventions^ or works ; i.e., com- 
mitted spiritual whoredom in forsaking God, and worshipping the works of 
their own hands. 

48. This Psalm concludes the fourth Jewish division of the Psalter, 
teriainating, like the preceding one, with a doxology. 
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been considered to belong to the period sncceeding the retnm of tbe Jews 
from Babylon, and to have especial reference to the deliverance which they 
had experienced ; bnt some have taken a different view. " It seems more 
likely," remarks Jebb, " to have been the composition of an earlier age, that 
of David, and to have a direct reference to the many deliverances of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and from their several captivities under the judges ; 
and a prospective and prophetical allusion to the restoration, still future, of 
the chosen people to their own land. It is closely connected with Psalm cvi., 
and is an expansion of the last clause of that Fsalm — 

Save us, O Lord our God, 

And gather us from among the heathen. 

That we may give thanks unto the name of thy holiness, 

That we may triumph in thy praise. 

It is clear from this prayer having been used by David (1 Ghron. xvi. 35), 
that the allusion to captivity is not a decisive mark of late composition. 
But, indeed, it forms a magnificent climax to all the providential Psalms which 
precede ; and, in concluding this high argument, exhibits an ode unequalled 
in the regularity end beauty of its arrangement, and in the heartfelt piety of 
its eucharistic tone." Several expressions in the course of tbe Psalm, how- 
ever, besides the opening verses, may t)e urged in favour of the later date. 
Yerse 16 is probably a quotation from Isaiah xlv. 2 ; for, that the prophec^Ti 
and not the Fsalm, is the original, may be inferred from its constituting an 
essential and integral portion of the former, whereas in the Psalm, setting 
aside any direct or special reference, it would merely bear the stamp of 
poetical imagery. The mention also of the congregation of the people, and 
the assembly of the elders (verse 32), seems to accord with the circumstances 
of the recently returned exiles, assembling for worship before they had 
rebuilt the temple, and the use of the word rendered enemy (verse 2), in that 
sense, is a further indication of a later age ; see on verses 2, 16. By 
some who assign the Psalm to this period, it is regarded not simply as having 
certain direct allusions to the deliverance from Babylon, but as a celebration, 
throughout, of that event,, describin'g the late condition of the exiles by a 
series of representations, some of which may be literally appropriate, bnt 
others only in the way of symbol and comparison. But this seems a strained 
interpretation to support a hypothesis which has but little solid ground to 
rest upon ; for the opening stanza, which forms the basis of the whole, does 
not accord in its details with the circumstances, as the Jews were not on 
this occasion gathered from the east and from the west, from the north ond 
from the south; nor, though they might have to pass through a wilderness 
to their own country, could they be said to have wandered there, as described 
in verses 4, 5 ; on the contrary, we find their journey was signally prospered 
by "the hand of their God upon them."— Ezra viii. 21-23, 31, 32. On the 
whole, perhaps the most correct view is that taken bj Phillips, who 
remarks : " I cannot but think that if the Psalm had been specially intended 
to commemorate the event referred to, it would have alluded to some d 
the circumstances which occurred on the occasion (see Ezra viii.), or, at least, 
it would not have dwelt with so much particularity on certain kinds of 
suffering and distress, not one of which, do we learn from the history, was ex- 
perienced by the Jews, in their journey from Babylon to Jerusalem. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the contents of the Psalm cannot be made to cor- 
respond with any event which we find recorded in the annals of the JewiA 
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people, and that, in all probability, it was composed for the purpose of being 
nsed by persons of all nations and ages, whenever they desire to celebrate 
the good providence of God, which is often signally manifested when man 
is placed in the more periloas conditions of life ;" thns incalcating and illus- 
trating the daty and benefit of catling upon Gkxi in the day of trouble, and 
praising Him for deliverance from it. Respecting the beaaty of the com- 
position there cannot be two opinions, and the Psalm is placed, by universal 
consent, in the first rank of poetic excellence. "It may undoubtedly,*' 
remarks Bishop Lowth, " be enumerated among the most elegant monuments 
of antiquity." And "had such an idyl," says Dr. A. Clarke, "appeared in 
Theocritus or Yirgil, or had it been found as a scene in any of the Greek tra- 
gedians, even in ^schylus himself, it would have been praised up to the 
heavens, and probably have been produced as their masterpiece." The 
Psalm consists of five principal divisions, all, except the last, perfectly 
analogous in their construction. The verb in verse 2, Let them say, in con- 
nection with the opening verse, may, as suggested by Schnurrer, be under- 
stood before each of the three succeeding divisions, viz., at verses 10, 17, 23 — 
Let them that sit, or sat, in darkness, Sfc, say, give thanks unto the Lord, ^c. 
After a description of a class of calamities, comes the first burden, a cry for 
deliverance. Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, with its answer, 
An,d he delivered them out of their distresses ; followed by an appropriate 
couplet descriptive of the deliverance granted. This is succeeded by the 
second burden, or chorus of thanksgiving. Let tloem praise the Lord for his 
good/ness, amd for his wonderful works to the children of men, in like manner 
followed by a couplet beautifully diversified. — See verses 6-9, 13-16, 19-22, 
28-31. " In all these passages," remarks Bishop Lowth, " the transition 
from the contemplation of their calamities to that of their deliverance,'' and, 
it may be added, again from the deliverance to the thanksgiving, " which 
is made by the perpetual repetition of the same distich, is truly elegant." 
" The latter part of the Psalm" (verses 33-43), continues the same writer, 
" which comprehends a vast variety of matter, concludes with two distichs, 
expressive of a sentiment grave, solemn and practical, and in no respect 
nnworthy of the rest of the poem." 

1 GIVE thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

2 Let the redeemed of the Lobd say sOy 

Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy ; 
8 And gathered them out of the lands, 
From the east and from the west, 
From the north and from the south. 

Psalm cvii. 2. From the hand of the enemy. Some render, from the hand 
of trouble, or distress ; but the former sense, in which the Hebrew word is 
used by the later writers only, is more appropriate to the context. 

3. From the south ; Hebrew, the sea. This word is frequently used for 
the west, the Mediterranean Sea being the western boundary of Palestine ; 
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4 They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way ; 
They found no city to dwell in. 

5 Hungry and thii'sty, their soul fainted in them. 

6 Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
And he delivered them out of their distresses. 

7 And he led them forth by the right way. 
That they might go to a city of habitation. 

8 Oh that m£n would praise the Lord /or his goodness, 
And /or his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

9 For he satisfieth the longing soul, 

And filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 

10 Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
Being bound in affliction and iron ; 

11 Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And contemned the counsel of the Most High : 

12 Therefore he brought down their heart with labour ; 
They fell down, and tliere was none to help. 

18 Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble 
And he saved them out of their distresses. 



but here the connection requires it to be understood of tJie south y in aUnsion, 
it is supposed, to the Bed Sea, which lies in that direction. An addition of 
two letters to the Hebrew would make the word south, which some adopt as 
the original readincr, but it is not supported by any MSS., nor by the oM 
versions, which render literally, the sea. 

8. The use of the word men in this and the corresponding verses, for 
which there is nothing in the Hebrew, has the effect of generalizing the 
sentiment, instead of individualizing it, and bringing it home, in each case, 
to the persons who have experienced the deliverance. Translators goierally 
render, more literally and correctly. Let them praise, ^c. ; Luther, " These 
should praise, &o." 

10. Such as sit ; rather, sat. The Hebrew is in the participial form, which 
may denote either present or past time. The context here requires the 
latter, the deliverance being represented as already accomplished. T^ 
shadow of death ; see on Psalms xxiii. 4 ; xliv. 19. Being hound in affiicHon 
and iron ; i.e., aJffUctvng iron, or fetters ; an example of what grammarians 
term, hendiadys j two nouns being joined by the copula to express a single 
idea, the one qualifying the other as an adjective. 
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14 He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
And brake their bands in sunder. 

15 Oh that men would praise the Lord /or his goodness, 
And /or his wonderful works to the children of men I 

16 For he hath broken the gates of brass, 
And cut the bars of iron in sunder. 

17 Fools because of their transgression. 
And because of their iniquities, are afflicted. 

18 Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat ; 
And they draw near unto the gates of death. 

19 Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble. 
And he saveth them out of their distresses. 

20 He sent his word, and healed them, 

And delivered them from their destructions. 

21 Oh that men would praise the Lord /or his goodness. 
And /or his wonderful works to the children of men ! 



16. If the Psalm has a direct reference to the restoration from the cap- 
tivity, the allnsion of the prophet Isaiah (xlv. 2), and that of the Psalmist, 
are identical, viz., to the brazen gates of Babylon, opened in the former case 
to admit the conqueror, in the latter, to release the exiles ; and the whole of 
this division is certainly very appropriate, both in respect to their condition 
as captives, and to the canse of their affliction. 

17. This verse appears defective, not presenting, like the rest, a regular 
conplet of two distinct lines. The old translators either read or understood 
the first word differently, as all, except the Chaldee, render : — 

He helped them out of the way of their transgression, 

For they were brought low because of their iniquities. 
The. parallel seems to require a verb in that position, and Houbigant's ren- 
dering, contahuerant (by a change of one letter), if it were better supported 
than it appears to be on critical grounds, would be quite satisfactory, making 
the couplet stand thus : — 

They who languished because of their transgression, 

And were afflicted for their iniquities. 

The verbs in the next two verses would be better rendered in the past 
tense. 

20. Their destructions ; literally pits, or gra/ves, equivalent to the gates of 
death, in verse 18. 
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22 And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare his works with rejoicing. 

2d They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do hnsiness in great waters ; 

24 These see the works of the Lobd, 
And his wonders in the deep. 

25 For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth np the waves thereof. 

26 They mount up to the heaven, 
They go down again to the depths : 
Their soul is melted because of trouble. 

27 They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man. 
And are at their wit's end. 

28 Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble. 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 

29 He maketh the storm a calm. 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

80 Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

81 Oh that men would praise the Lord /or his goodness. 
And /or his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

82 Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the people, 
And praise him in the assembly of the elders. 

88 He tumeth rivers into a wilderness, 
And the watersprings into dry ground ; 

26. Thevr soul is melted, ^e. '* This is no less expressive than descriptiTe. 
When the sea literally runs mountains high, and when the vessel is raised 
to the cloads on the ridge of a stupendous wave, and then precipitated into 
the yawning gulf below, the very soul seems to dissolve, and the whole 
mind to melt away, so that neither feeling nor reflection remains, but the 
mere apprehension of inevitable destruction." — B,C,B, 

33. This verse commences the fifth division, which is of a more general 
and diversified character than either of the preceding, exemplifying the 
power and providence of God, in the evils He inflicts, and the blessings He 
confers, on a land (verses 33-35), and its inhabitants (verses 86'39), and ib 
the humiliation of the mighty, and the exaltation of the lowly (verses 40, 
41), with two concluding verses analogous to those of the former partii 
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84 A fruitful land into barrenness. 

For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

85 He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
And dry ground into watersprings. 

86 And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 
That they may prepare a city for Imbitatiop ; 

87 And sow the fields, and plant vineyards. 
Which may yield fruits of increase. 

88 He blesseth them also, so that they are multiplied greatly; 
And suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 

89 Again, they are minished and brought low, 
Through oppression, affliction, and sorrow. 

40 He poureth contempt upon princes. 

And eauseth Uiem to wander in the wilderness, where there 
ie no way. 

41 Yet setteth he the poor on high from affiotion. 
And maketh him families like a flock. 

42 The righteous «hall see it, and r^oice : 
And all iniquity shall stq> her mouthir 

48 Whoso is wise, and wiU observe these things^ 

Even they shall understimd the lovingkindneas of the Lord. 

" The changes here mentioned in the phyaioal oondition of >distriot8 and 
coantriea, are the frequent effects of epirthqnakes." — Ph%iUp§i, 

34. A fruilful Icmd into ha/rrenness ; literaUy> sOiWriess. Salt, in larg^ 
quantities, destroys vegetation, and is frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers as a mark of barrenness. '* Hence the sowing of a place with salt 
(as in Judges iz. 45) was a custom in different nations to express permanent 
desolation." — B,C.B. The Psalmist is supposed to allude to the overthrow 
of Sodom and Qomorrah, to which Moses compares the plagues which the 
Lord would, for the sins of Israel, " lay upon their land ;" that, " it is brim- 
stone and salt and burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass 
groweth therein, like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboizn." — Dent, xxiz.' 23. The Targnm thus paraphrases this verse :< *' The 
land of Israel, which bore fruit, He hath laid waste as Sodom, which was- 
overtnrnqd on aooount of the wickedness of its inhabitants." Some of these 
verses are not inappropriate to the condition of Judea, brought to compara* 
tive desolation by the captivity of her people, and a^ain restored to |hqo6* 
perity by their deliverance. 

B B 
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-PSALM cnn. 

A Song or Psalm of David. 

This ftalm is n mn wiHw l of two P&ahns ; verses 1-5 t>eing the same as 
I^alm IviL 7-11, and verses 6-18 the same as Psalm Ix. 6-12. SespectiDg 
the oocaaifm on which the greater part of it was composed, see title of 
FEHklm fac, and remarks there. The alteration in the opening verses appears 
to have heen deeiigned to give it a more cheerful and entirely triumphant 
tone, either in reference to the same events, at a somewhat later stage, or in 
adaptation to another occasion. 

1 GOD, my heart is fixed ; 
I will sing and give praise, 
Even with my gloiy. 

2 Awake, psaltery and harp : 
I myself will awake early. 

8 I will praise thee, O Lobd, among the people : 
And I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 

4 For thy mercy is great above the heavens : 
And thy trath reacheth nnto the clouds. 

5 Be thon exalted, O God, above the heavens : 
And thy glory above all the earth. 

6 That thy beloved may be delivered : 
Save vsith thy right hand, and answer me. 

7 God hath spoken in his holiness ; I will rejoice, 
I will divide Shechem, 

And mete ont the valley of Snccoth. 

8 Gilead is mine ; Manasseh is mine ; 
Ephraim also is the strength of mine head ; 
Jadah is my lawgiver ; 

Psalm cviii. 1, 2. See on Psalm Ivii. 7, 8. JSven wUK my glory. WUik 
is not in the Hebrew : Even nvy '^most soul (shall praise thee). — See on Psalm 
zvi. 9. 

4. Above the hea/oens, a/nd thy truth reacheth unto the clouds ; or, as in Fabn 
Ivii. 11) Unto the hea/oens, a/nd thy tndh unto the clouds. " Both readings 
convey the same sense, viz., that the mercy of Godeztendeth even toheareOf 
i.0., is very great." — PMUips, In the second clause of this verse, and sbo 
of verses 8 and 6, the only variation in the original is the insertion of tfaa 
ooi^anotion and. For notes on the rest of this Psalm, see on corresponding 
VAMAM of Psalm Ix. 
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9 Moab 18 my washpot ; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe ; 
Over Philistia will I triumph. 

10 Who will bring me into the strong city P 
Who will lead me into Edom ? 

11 Wilt not thou, God, who hast cast us off ? 

And wilt not thou, God, go forth with our hosts ? 

12 Give us help from trouble : 
For vain is the help of man. 

13 Through God we shall do valiantly : 

For he it is that shall tread down our enemies. 

PSALM CIX. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 

Bishop Home and others, adopting the interpretation given to this Psalm 
by the early Christian fathers, regard it as altogether a prediction of the 
Divine judgments, to be inflicted, first upon Judas, to whom verse 8 is 
applied by the apostle Peter (Acts i. 16-20), and afterwards on the Jewish 
nation, for their disobedience and rejection of the Messiah. In support of 
this view, it is alleged :that the imprecations are at variance with the 
character and conduct of David towards his enemies, as exhibited in the 
historical books, whether suffering from the persecution of Saul, or from the 
rebellious conduct of' his undutiful but still dearly beloved son. But this 
mode of expounding the Psalm, according to which the Messiah must be 
regarded as the speaker, appears rather to increase the difficulty than tend to 
remove it; for, if the spirit which it breathes is incompatible with the personal 
character of the king of Israel, how much more with that of the Saviour 
of men ? If the Heries of imprecations, winding up with the words of verse 
20, Let this he the rewa/rd of rrmie a&oerswries from the Lord, a/nd of them fhat^ 
speak evil against my soul, be incongruous from the mouth of David, how 
much more from the lips of Him, whose reproofs of the wicked, however un- 
compromising and severe, were ever characterized by the absence of all vin- 
dictive feeling ; who wept when He foresaw and foretold the approaching 
desolation of Jerusalem; and when stretched upon the cross uttered the 
prayer for His murderers, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
doP " Though the sacred narrative represents David as a man of a forgiving 
temper and magnanimous spirit," it also represents him," remarks Heng- 
stenberg, " as a person possessed of energetic faith in the avenging justice 
of God, and of lively desires for its execution ; his magnanimity is so far 
from standing in opposition to this, that it is in this faith it has its root j" 
and if we consider the Psalmist as declaring, in the character of a righteous 
snfferer, the judgments of God against ungodly. and impenitent persecutors,, 
rather than expressing his personal feelings, the objection loses its force, 
whether the words be uttered by David or by Christ. Whoever may have 
been the primary object of the denunciations, they are equally applicable to • 
.men of like character in after times, more especially, as a nation, to those who ^ 
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oonsammated their impiety by rejecting and eraoifyiiig the Lord of Glory ; 
and no doubt other passages, besides that quoted by the apostle, may very 
aptly describe the miseries which fell upon the Jewish people. — See on yenes 
8, 10, 11, 14, 18. The literary character of the Psalm is thus portrayed by 
Amyrald : " I make bold to affirm that the poet here exerted himself to the 
uttermost to compose a poem which should be the most eloquent of its kind. 
For he yaries these, his imprecations, to such an extent ; some of them he 
sets forth under such a variety of forms, and with such different degrees of 
intensity ; others he exhibits at sooh length and with such accuracy ; he 
runs with care through all the topics which could furnish him with anything 
bearing upon his purpose ; finally, he considers, in such a yariety of ways, 
the curse of Qod, lest there should be, as it were, any form of it which be 
does not imprecate upon his abandoned foe, that I haye no doubt whatever 
he took particular pains to render his poem, in this respect, altogether 
perfect.' 



»i 



1 HOLD not thy peace, GkMl of my praise ; 

2 For the moath of the wicked 

And the mouth of the deceitful are opened against me : 

They have spoken against -me iwith a lying tongue. 
8 They compassed me about also with words of hatred ; 

And fought against me without a canse^ 
4 For my love they are my adyersariee : 

But I give myself imto prayer. 
^ And they have rewarded me eyil for good. 

And hatred for my love. 

6 Set thou a wicked man over him ; 
And let Satan stand at his right hand. 

FsALH cix. 1. This yerse admits of a double signification, either as reii> 
dered by the Septuagint and Vulgate, ** God, be not silent of my praise;" 
keep not silent from praising me, while I suffer the reproaches of men ; or, 
Kwp not silence, i.e., disregard me not (as Psalms xxyiii. l,xxxy. 22), Chd, 
the object of my praise. The latter seems the true sense, in accordance with the 
resolution expressed in yerse 30, and with the phraseology of Deut. x. 21, 
" He is thy praise," &c., and Jer. xyii. 14, '* Thou art my praise."- — See also 
Psalms xxii. 26, Ixxi. 6. 

6. ** Dr. Sykes, Miohaelis, and others, contend that these impreoatiaBB an 
those of David's enemies against hims^f ; and they would render : 8ei, «y 
they, a wicked, ^c" (B.C.B.) ; but this hypothesis is not (mly inoonaiBteBt 
with the use made of yerse 8 by the apostle, but also with any fair con- 
struction of verse. 20, and with the general.purport of the Psalm, and othen 
of like inqport. Stt thPU^.wifM>m<m fiver Mnkj "«8 hid superior, and 
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7 When he shall be jadged^ let hin be condeButed: 
And let his prayer become aiii*. 

8 Let his days be few ; 

And let another take his office^ 

9 Let his children be &therle88r 
And his wife a widow* 

10 Let his children be continimllj vagabonds, and beg^: 

Let them seek thdr bread a\a» oat of their desolate places. 

11 Let the extortioner catch all that he hath.; 
And let the atiangiers spoil his labour. 

judicial anthorityi for the righteouspiinishment of the shameful abuse of his jn- 
dioial powers." — Hengstenberg, And let Satan, more correctly, his adAjenafry^ 
aia/rtd at his right ha/ndi as anaooaBer,or one prepared to frustrate his purposes. 

7. When he shaU Jie judged, let him he condemned : amd let his prayer 
become ain. The latter daaae, taken is coimeotioii with the preceding, may 
simply mean, — ^Let his entreaty for mercy to his judge aggpravate his condem- 
nation, as Haman's only exasperated the king (Esther vii. 7, 8) ; but the 
sentiment, in a higher sense, is in aooordance with other passages of Scrip- 
ture, where the prayer or sacrifices of the Wicked are declaared to be an 
iibomination to the Lord. — See Pror. zv. 8", zxi. 27, zzviii. 9 ; Isa. i. 18~15» 
" I cannot," says Corderins, " conceive that a g^rettter curse can fall upott a 
man, than that his rowr, sacrifices, and pi^yers, should be so perfbnned as 
not to be disting^shable fh)m his crimes. Is it not the extreme of misety 
to have the fountains of salvation so tainted, that where thou hadet hoped 
for life, thou shouldst incur' death ? Surely Gk>d- never shows Himself mora 
severe against sinners, than when He suffers them to arrive at such il. state 
that the very means of g^ce beoomer the stuibbUng-blooks to their itiin.**^^ 
Translated from PhUUp^s Note, 

8. Let his days he few. " An untimely d!eath is often mentioned in thef 
Old Testament as a punishment on' men who are eminently guilty. — See 
Psalm Iv. 28 ; Prov. x. 27." — PhilUps, Judtks, Oor sthom the apostle applies 
this verse, died by his own hand. And let anothertake Ms offixe ; the Septuagint, 
as quoted in Acts i. 20, his hisTuypriek, which aotmrately represents the Hebrew 
word, denoting in its primary sense, simply charge, office, or overseership, Thef 
da/ys of the Jews, as a nation, after their rejection of Christ, were few, and 
the Gentiles succeeded to their qffice as the Church of GU>d. 

10. There may be an allusion to the latter words of this verse in thotet 
^tnployed by our Lord in foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, " Behold 
four house is left unto you desolate ; " and since that evenir the Jews have* 
been as vagabonds over all tiie earth. 

11. Let the extortioner catch, rather- Z«t the c^ed>Uor seUe, all thai he hedtk^^ 
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20 Let mine adyersaries be clothed with iduune-, 

And let fhem coter themselves with thdrowfl etfnfosion, as 
with a mantle. 

80 I will greatly praise the Lobd with mjr monffi; 
Yea, I will praise him aiftoag the mnl^nde. 

81 For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor, 
To save Mm from those thst'condemnhiift'soid.* 

PSALM ex. 

APBdlmofDa^d. 

Some oommentatorB, i^eilderiikg the title, A Pjalm e&ricenifi^ David, tiUppfm 
it to have been written hj one of his snbjeotB, after he had taken the strong- 
hold of Zion from the Jebnsites (2 Sam. v. 6-10), and established his throne 
in Jerosalem, formerly the seat of M^hisedek ; and intetpret yerse 1 as a 
promise of Divine aid to his armies,- while he hSmself remained there, 
without endangering his person in battle, agreeably to the wish expressed by 
his people (2 Sam. zzi. 17) : bat, althongh the relations of David's reign 
may have formed the groandwork of ike phraseology, sneta a mode of expo- 
sition evidently falls far short of the importance and solemnity of the tenns 
employed ; and the opinion of the ancient Jewish Chnroh that David was the 
cvuihor and not the avibject of the Psalm, anid that he spake of One greater 
than himself, is confirmed by thiD akithority of Christ Himself, who, in cjnoting 
the words of verse 1, assumes the authorship of David and the Messianic 
characters of the Psalm as acknowledged fhots, and makes them the basis of 
His train of reasoning. — See Matt. zzii. 4fi<-46. The personage whom David 
calls his Lord is represented as invested with Divine power and dignity, 
both as " a king to reig^i, and a priest to offer the sacrificial propitiation'' 
(/. P. Smith) f — two offices which were never combined in Da^id or any of 
his successors on the Israelitish throne — g^ing forth from Zion, attended by 
»host of willing followers, to achieve the spiritual conquest of the world; 
employing irresistible powers in subduing His enemies, and overcoming 
all obstacles to the establishment of His kingdom of truth and righteoos- 
ness. " Luther calls this Psalm ' the true, high, main Psalm of our beloved 
Lord, Jesus Christ ; ' our Lord Himself attests that it was composed iii ths 
Holy Ghost; and there is no other passage of Hhtf^ Old Testament ao fre- 
4|Dently quoted or echoed m the New." — Hengstei^herg, 

1 THE LoBD said nnto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand^ 
lentil I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

Psalm cz. 1. This verse furnishes another instiincd, as remarked on Faafan 
viii. 1, of the disadvantage of rendering Jehovah by Lord : — Jtlhcvah mmAimM 
*ivy Lord, Sit thou at mj right haiid. The right hand was accounted the post of 
honour, and the person seated at the right hand of a* motiaMh was oftsa 
one partaking of the regal pow^r'and dignity. Thuis' Bathtfheba, aa the kiag^t 
mother, was aeated on the righ« hand of Solomon.-*-! KiAgB oL Id; . 
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2 The LoBD shall send tiie rod of thj sirengtii out of Zion : 

Bnle thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
JB Thy people shall he willing in the day of thy powet. 

In the heanties of holiness 

From the womh of the morning.: 

Thou hast the dew Of thy yonth. 

2. The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion, ''It was at 
Zion that the Gospel Was first preached, and it may therefore be said that 
from thence Christ's anthorit]^ was fii^ proclaimed. Rule thou in the midst 
of thine enemies. This has been literally the case in all ag6s of the Chnroh. 
It has existed at all times in the midst of its enemies ; it so exists at the 
I»^esent day; even in oonntries where Christianity is professed as the reli- 
^on of the people, the Chniroh is snrronnded by its adrersaries, who are not 
onlj without, but also within its pale. Human wickedness in eveiy form, 
and human passions of every kind, have united against the Church ; yet, in 
the midst of this opposition, it has been preserved, exhibiting at some 
periods, it i^ true, less life and vigour than at others ; still it has survived 
the combination of powers to destroy it, thus affording us an assurance that 
it will g^ on overcoming all resistance, and that its Head will eventually put 
all enemies under His feet.*' — PhilUps, 

3. Our translators have given a correct literal version, but some of the 
expressions in this verse admit of a little diversity of exposition, and the 
sense of the latter part is injured by the punctuation : the colon, or principal 
stop, should be hefore instead of (rfter the words, from the womb of the mom* 
ing, which are closely connected with the succeeding clause. Thy people 
shall he wiUing, This may import either free-will offering^ on the part of 
the people, or a willing surrender of themselves. The latter seems the more 
appropriate to the context, but both ideas may be comprehended. In the 
dofy of thy power. The Hebrew word also signifies forces, or armies : in the 
flay of thy wofffa/ref or, leading forth thy hosts. In the heoMiies of holiness. 
Some MSS. read. On thy holy mountains; but the authorities greatly 
preponderate in favour of the received and more appropriate reading. In 
accordance with the sacerddtal character of their leader, and the spiritual 
nature of the warfare, His followers are represented as arrayed in the holy 
attire of priests. — See on Psalm xxix. 2. From the womb of the morning, 
thou hast the dew of thy youih. The last word may denote either the state or 
season of youth, or young persons, progeny. In the former sense, the clause 
may import : Thou art endued with perpetual vigour, fresh as the morning 
dew ; in the latter, which is the more appropriate : Thy host, or progeny, in 
all the vigour of youth, is numerous and re^lendent as the dew-drops of the 
morning, or, as the particle may be rendered, is more than, or beyond, i.e., 
more n-umerous than, the drops of morning dew. 
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4 The Lord hath sworn and will not repent, 

Thon art a priest for ever 

After the order of Melchizedek. 
6 The LoBD at thy right hand 

Shall strike through kings in the day of his wrath. 

6 He shall jndge among the heathen, 

He shall fill the places with the dead hodies ; 
He shall wound the heads over many countries. 

7 He shall drink of the hrook in the way ; 
Therefore sh«Jl he lift up the head. 

4. Melchizedek, whose name signifies King of righteousness, and who is 
abmpt^ introdaced in the Scripture history (Gen. sdv. 18) as "king of 
Salem and priest of the Most High Qod/* is here adduced by the Fsahnist 
as a type of the regal and sacerdotal character of the Messiah, a topic 
oopioosly treated on and illustrated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
chapters ▼. and vii. 

5. The Lord <U thy right haaid, ^c In the preceding verses the Messiah is 
addressed in the second person ; here either the address changes to JehoTah, 
and the Messiah is designated as the Lord, or, which seems preferable, there 
is a change of position, the Lord being at the right hand of the Messiah, 
instead of the reverse, as at verse 1. ** Assuredly because the King sits at 
the right hand of Jehovah, that is, because all power has been given unto 
Him in heaven and in earth, Jehovah is at the right hand of the Kiog ; 
stands by Him, with His omnipotence, in the conflict against His enemies ; or 
because the King is connected with the right hand of Omnipotence, His right 
hand must be strengthened by omnipotence*'* — Hengstenberg. In this and 
the two concluding verses (where Messiah is spoken of in the third person), He 
18 represented " under the figure of a warrior, conquering the nations of the 
earth, and bringing them into suljection to Himself" {PhiUi^s), in language 
very similar to that of Psalm ii. and Bev. xiz. 11-18. 

6. He shaU wound the heads ot)er vncmy cotmtries ; i.e., the rulers of the 
earth ; or the expression may be taken more literally, as in Psalm Izviii. 21, 
'* God shall wound the head of his enemies." 

7. " The figure of the brook out of which the King shall drink in the loay, 
in the course of the contest and the victory, is explained by the histoiy of 
Samson — Judg. xv. 18, 19. Our Samson, the beloved Warrior, is not like this 
type, subject to fatigue, as sure as He sits at the right hand of Omnipotence; 
but people drink from the fountain not only to quench thirst, but also to 
remain exempt from thirst ; and the service rendered by such a brook is 
performed for Him by that Divine strength always flowing into Him, which 
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PSALM CXI. 

The stmctnre of this and the following Psalm is very regnlar, each oon- 
sisting, exclusiye of the Hallelujah, which may be considered the title, of 
twenty-two lines, which commence with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in 
consecutive order, and are combined in the first eight verses in couplets, 
and in the last two in triplets, thus making the perfect number of ten 
verses. The arrangement of lines, thus clearly indicated by the initial letter, 
marks strongly the theory of parallelism as a principle of Hebrew poetry. 
" The Psalmist here praises the Lord for His great works, which He has done 
for His people, and which exhibit His honour, majesty, and righteousness." 
— Phillips, Verses 5 and 6 appear to allude to the sustenance of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, and giving them possession of Canaan ; and 
verse 9 to the deliverance firom Egypt, or, if the Psalm was composed after 
that event, to their release from the captivity in Babylon. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lord. 

I will praise the Lobd with my whole heart, 

In the assemhly of the upright, and in the congregation. 

2 The works of the Lobd are great, 

Sought oat of all them that have pleasure therein. 
8 His work is honourable and glorious : 

And his righteousness endureth for ever. 
4 He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered : 

The Lord is gracious and full of compassion. 

! ..] ■■■ ..... ... I ■ ■ ■ ■— M 

secures Him against fatigue in the hottest conflicts. His servants, however, 
and warriors are often fatigued in the way, and cry out with Samson of old, 
* I shall now die with thirst, and fall into the hand of these unoiroumcised.' 
But tlie same fountain which secures the Captain against fatigue, strengthens 
His soldiers in their endurance of it, and supports them, so that they can lift 
up their head along with their Captain. The concluding clause. There* 
fore shall he Hfb up the head, corresponds to that at the commencement, 
Sit thou at my right hand. Such a beginning can be followed only by 
such an end. The warrior lifts up his head in triumph, after all hiB 
enemies have been cast down to the gp:ound ; and his soldiers shout victory, 
and proclaim him to be a hero who keeps field and heart. This shall happen 
in the most glorious manner when the bl( ssed and joyful day shall dawn on 
which it shall be proclaimed, ' The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever.* — Eev. xi. 15." — Hengstenherg. 

Psalm cxi. 2. 8ov>ght out ; i.e., a theme for investigation and devout con- 
templation, hy all them that haA)e pleaswre therein ; or, as it may, perhaps 
more correctly, be rendered : Sought out according to all their desires; i^e., to 
the utmoat delight and satisfaction of the pious mind. 
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5 He hath gWen meat unto them that fear him : 
He will eyer he mindfdl of his coyenant. 

6 He hath shewed his people the power of his woriss^ 
That he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 

7 The works of his hands are verity' and judgment; 
All his commandments are sore : 

8 They stand fiust for ever and ever, 
And are done in tmth and nprightness; 

9 He sent redemption nnto his people : 

He haih commanded his ooyenani for ever s 
Holy and i^terend is his name. 
10 The fear of the Lord is the heginning of wisdom : 

A good nnderstanding ha?e all they that do hu command' 

$nehte. 
His praise endnreth tat eMr. 

PSALM cxn. 

This Psalm is aii.amplifioaiaoii of the last verse of the preceding, showing 
,the hleasednfisa, the good wnderstanding, and the good success of the man 

7. AU his conmandmenU are stire, otfcuthftd^ " God's eonmiandmenta are 
eertain of being performed. Whatsoerer threats or promiBeB He makes, 
tiiey are sure to be executed.*' — PhfiUips^ 

8. In this TBfae the first line points to the emnmandmmiitSf and the oec o a d 
to the foorks, mentioned in the preceding yerse : the eommondrnmUs etand 
ftut, the vforhs are done, Ac. 

9. He hath eonvmanded Ms eovenujmtfor ever ; i,e,, commanded it to endvre^ 
er ordained it for ever. Holy e^ reverend is hie name. It is rather remark- 
able that Christian ministers have so generally assumed, as a title^ em 
epithet which, in the only passage of Scripture whei^ it occurs, is applied to 
the Deity Himself. 

10. The fear of the Lord ie the hegvnwing, or foundation, of wisdom; or, aa the 
word also signifies, the chief or principal part. They who evince tUa ftar 
by doing his commandmente, give practical evidence of their wisdom,, or ^ooi 
wnderetanding ; or the latter olanse may be rendered as in the margin,-- 
Good success, or prosperity, ha/ve aU they thai do his commandments. The last 
word is not in the Hebrew, but is supplied by the sense and a refereace to 
verse 7. His praise endurethfor ever. Some understand, the praise of werj 
one who fears God, and keeps His commandments ; but the praise of God bb—w 
Ito accord better with the gramitaatical constmotion, aad ftnrma »cobo1i 
more appropriate to the opening pf the Psafan aad>to itegenesaLtemv. 
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that feareth the Lord, and delighteth in His commandments. "It was probably 
composed for the ose of the Jews after their retom from the Babylonish 
captivity."— B.O.B. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lord. 

Blessed is the man that fearetib the Lobd, 
That delighteth greatly in his commandments. 

2 His seed shall be mighty upon earth : 

The generation of the upright shall be blessed. 
8 Wealth and riches shall be in his house : 
And his righteousness endureth for ever. 

4 Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness : 
He iar gracious, and full of compassion, and righteous. 

5 A good man showeth favour, and lendeth : 
He will guide his affairs with discretion. 

6 Surely he shall not be moved for ever : 

The righteous shall be in everlasting remembraaoe* 

7 He shall not be afraid of evil tidings : 
His heiurt is fixed, trusting in the Lobd. 

8 His heart is established, he shall not be afraid. 
Until he see his desire upon his enemies. 

9 He hath dispersed, he hath given to Utie poor ; 

Psalm czii. 3, 4. His righteouaness endvreth for ever, JSe is gradous <md 
full of eompcusicm. These ezpressiooB employed in verses 3, 4 of the preoedinf^ 
Psalm, in reference to Qod, are here applied to the man who fears Him. 
" Because a God-fearing heart Icnows well thataJl good from above flows from 
the compassion of God, so meditating upon the compassion of God, makes it 
also compassionate. For that is the tme fear of Gk)d, which endeavours more 
and more to imitate God, and to become like Him in His Divine perfections." 

^. Unto the upright there wriseth light in the dcurkness. "An allusion to 
what happened in Egypt, when the Israelites had light in all their dwellings, 
while the land was wrapt in darkness." — Horsley. 

5. He will guide his affairs loith discretion ; or, " He will sustoum "his affairs 
in judgment, so that he cannot be convicted of any iniquity or wickedness." 
— PTiiZlipc. 

7. He shall not he afraid of evil tidings; whether reports of danger, or 
slanders upon his character. 

8. UnUl, or whilst, he seeth, his desire upon his enemies. The Hebrew is 
simply, Whilst he looJceth (Vulgate, ''looketh down") upon his enemies, — See 
on Psalm liv. 7*. 
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His righteousness enduretli for ever ; 
His horn shall he exalted with honour. 

10 The wicked shall see it, and he grieved ; 
He shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away : 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 

PSALM cxm. 

" This and the following five Psalms, form, what is called by the HebreTTS, 
the great Hallel or Praise ; which was sung on their most solemn festivals, 
and particularly after the celebration of the Passover. — See Matt. xzvL 30, 
Mark xiv. 26. This and the following Psalm were probably composed after the 
return from the captivity." — B.C.B. This Psalm is a song of praise .to God, 
for His greatness and excellency, and for His condescension in regarding the 
affairs of men ; more especially for His goodness to the poor and destitute. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lobd. 

Praise, ye servants of the Lord, 
Praise the name of the Lobd. 

2 Blessed he the name of the Lobd 
From this time forth and for evermore. 

3 From the rising of the son unto the going down of the same 
The Lobd's name is to he praised. 

4 The Lobd is high ahove all nations, 
And his glory ahove the heavens. 

> Psalm cxiii. 1-3. The no/me of God is often nsed in Scriptni« as an em. 
phatic or poetic expression for God Himself (see Psalms xx.l,lii. 9,lxxv.l; Prov. 
xviii. 10), sometimes in the sense of authority, at others, in that of fame or 
renown, or with historical reference, as in the present instance. " The Tiame 
of the Lord, is the Lord according to His historical character. The people of 
God have the privilege of having a God, whose name is the prodact of His 
deeds. The world, which forms a God according to its own fancies, has a 
nameless God. The removal of every limit of time in reference to the praiae 
of the Lord in verse 2, proceeds on the supposition that the Lord contioaes 
for ever to reveal His glorious nature — ogives throughout eternity always new 
occasion to praise Him." — Hengstenherg. 

3. The Lord* 8 ruvme is to he praised; rather, Prawcd he the name of the 
Lord; the verb being supplied from the first line of verse 2, with which the 
present is exactly parallel, the two verses forming a beautiiiQ epanodos :— 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 

From this time forth and for evermore ; 

From the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
Praised be the name of the Lord. 
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5 Who is like nnto the Lord onr God, 
Who dwelleth on high, 

6 Who humbleth himself to behold 

The things that are in heaven, and in the earth I 

7 He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; 

8 That he may set him with princes, 
Even with the princes of his people. 

9 He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
And to be a joyful mother of children. 
Praise ye the Lobd. 

5, 6. The words supplied by onr translators in the latter olanse are nn- 
necessaiy . The two verses may be rendered : — 

Who is like nnto the Lord our God ? 

Who dwelleth on high ; (literally, ezalteth himself to dwell ;) 

Who looketh down, (literally, stoopeth, or humbleth himself, to look,) 

In heaven and in earth. 

Or, as Horsley concisely and tersely renders — 

" Who dwelleth high. Who looketh low, 
In heaven, and in earth. 

i.e., who dwelleth high in heaven, and looketh low upon earth/' 

7, 8. These verses are taken, with little variation, from Hannah's song 
of thanksgiving on the birth of Samuel (I Sam. ii. 8), and the Psalmist, no 
doubt, aJludes to that event inverse 9, the more correct rendering of which is. 
He maketh the hwrren woman of the house to dwell, or abide, as a joyful mother 
of children ; i.e., gladdens with offspring the hitherto barren wife. Roberts, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, " Should a married woman, who has long been 
considered sterile, become a mother, her joy, and that of her husband and 
friends, is most extravaganL ' They called her Malady, i.e., barren, but she 
has give;n us some good fruit.' A man who manifests great delight, is said to 
be like the barren woman who has borne a child. Of anything exceedingly 
valuable, it is said, * This is as precious as the son of the barren woman.' " — 
OnerUcd llltistrations. " The present passage," remarks Dr. Kitto, " probably 
means no more than that the woman thus blessed becomes the maternal head 
of a family. However, the literal meaning, as given in our version, is 
3a8C9ptible of illustration from the usages of the harems, or female establish- 
ments of the East. The virgins, and those who have borne no children, live 
together in community ; but when one bears a son, she becomes entitled to a 
distinct establishment for herself, with suitable appointments and attendance. 
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PBALM GXIY. 

Hub FlBilm, sbort m it ib, ia oomplete in itself, and not more remarkable 
for tlie beaatj of its language, than for the regalarlty of its poetic Btcactare, 
oonaisting of lour distinct strophes or stansas, each containing two Teraes 
or ooBpletB, in whii^ are celebrated the wonders of Omnipotence on the 
Rro d n aofthe people of Israel firom the land of Egypt. 

1 WHEN Israel went oat of Egypt, 

The house of Jaooh firom a people of strange language ; 

2 Jndah was his sanctuary, 
And Israel his dominion. 

In the East it is always a joyful thing to be the mother of children, and in 
establishments of this nature, the distinction of being allowed to keep hoiise 
does, of course, give added j^ntensity to the joys of motherhood." — lUustrated 
Commeniatry, 

Psalm cxiy. 1. A peojile of strange language. The old versions render, a 
harhcurous pwple. The Greeks applied this epithet to all foreign nations, and 
it is so employed by the Jewish Rabbinical writers. The langoage of the 
Egyptians was strange to the Israelites, not only as a foreign tongae, but 
also as th-it of cruelty and oppression. 

2. Jtidah vHis his sanctuary. Commentators remark that Judah here 
represents the whole people, as Joseph in Psalm Ixzzi. 6, equivalent to Israel 
in the next line; but if the Psalmist wrote subsequently to the division into 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, he might omploy the two names familiar 
in his own times to designate the whole nation, though referring to an ante- 
cedent period. His sanctuary , and his dominion ; the seat of the worship of 
their Gk)d, and the territoiy of their Kjng, who had ** chosen them to be a 
special people unto himself, above all the people upon the face of the earth " ; 
« a kingdom of priests, an holy nation." — ^Ez. six. 5, 6 ; Deut. vii. 6. The 
pronouns QUs) must be understood to refer to God, though not previously 
mentioned. " He who is always present to the mind of the godly, does not 
require on every occasion to be expressly named. The questions in VBrses 
5 and 6 would have been anticipated and their appropriateness destpoyed, 
had the Lord been previously mentioned by name as the cause of these gieat 
deeds." — Hengstmberg. It is thought by some that the HaUelujah, BratM 
ye the Lord, should be placed, as it is in several of the old versions, at the 
commencement of this Psalm, instead of at the end of the jveceding, and 
that the antecedent would thus be furnished ; but this appears to be indepen- 
dent of tbe subject matter of the Psalms to which it is prefixed, formiqg no 
part of the alphabetioal arrangement of Psalms oxi. and cxii., and iqaj not 
improbably have been added by the compiler $ and it forms a veiy appn>- 
priate oondusion to Psalm cadiL 
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8 The sea saw it, and fled : 
Jordan was driven back. 

4 The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs. 

5 What ail^d thee, thou sea, that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? 

6 Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams : 
And ye little hills, like lambs ? 

7 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob ; 

8 Which turned the rock into a standing water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters. 

PSALM CXV. 

In most of the old versions and some Hebrew MSS. this Psalm is written 
a continuation of the preceding, bat the difference in style and matter 
i&rly marks it as a distinct composition. It is probably a thanksgiving 
' some national triumph or deliverance, and has been referred by different 
positors to varions occasions ; as David's taking the stronghold of Zion 
m the Jebu6ites, whose idols are supposed to be designated " the lame 
1 the blind" (2 Sam. v. 6-8) ; the destruction of the army of Sennacherib; 
) deliverance of the Jews from the ma<!hinations of Haman, &o. The 
diniat after calling upon the Lord to vindicate the honour of His name, 
trusts the Grod of Israel with the idols of the heathen, and exhorts Israel to 
3t in his God, who will bless His people, and not suffer them to be rooted 
of the earth, and Himself deprived of praise. There is a responsive 
itUelism between verses 9 -11 and 12-15. " In the former, the Psalmist 



The sea saw it ; Boothroyd, Him. The Lord present with His people 
express the idea intended ; but the text is more striking and emphatic, 
. the original, simply, TTie sea saw, or leheld, and fled; leaving the what 
i supplied by the mind of the reader. 

6. These verses seem to allude to Ex. xix. 16-18 j xx. 18 : " The 
9 mount quaked greatly." 

" Addison properly observes (/Spectator, 461), that the author of this 
1 designedly works for effect, in pointing out these miraculous effects, 
iXit mentioning an agent ; till, at last, when the sea is seen rapidly 
Iff from the shore, Jordan retreating to its source, and the mountains 
ills running away like a flock of affrighted sheep, that the passage of 
ra^elites might be uninterrupted — ^then the cause of all is suddenly in- 
»ed, aoid the presence of Qodin His grandeur solves every difficulty." — 

00 
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exhorts Israel, the Iwuse of Aaron, and those that fea/r the Lord, to trust in 
Him, and in the latter it is stated that the Lord hath been mindful of these 
several parties, and will bless them ; a poetical arrangement, showing, in all 
probability, that the former verses were intended to be sang in the temple 
hj one part of the choir, and the latter by another." — PMlUps, 

1 NOT nnto ns, Lord, not nnto ns, 
Bnt unto thy name give gloiy, 

For thy mercy, and for thy tnith's sake. 

2 Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where m now their God ? 

8 But onr God is in the heavens : 

He hath done whatsoever he hath pleased. 

4 Their idols are silver and gold, 
The work of men's hands. 

5 They have months, hut they speak not : 
Eyes have they, but they see not : 

6 They have ears, but they hear not : 
Noses have they, but they smell not : 

7 They have hands, but they handle not : 
Feet have they, but they walk not : 
Neither speak they through their throat. 

Psalm ozv. 4*7. The basis of the description in these verses is Dent. ir. 
28 ! ** gods, the work of men's hands, wood and stone, which neither see, 
nor hear, nor eat, nor smell." ** Our passage is the locus daseicus in the 
Psalms on the snbjeot of idols, corresponding to the one in the Propheti, 
Isa. xliv. 9-20. It has been maintained that the place which the Psalmist 
assigns to the idol-worship, is a false one, in considering the idols of the 
heathen as their gods, whereas 'they were only the symbols of them. But 
the Psalmist has to do, not with the view which the heathen took of theii 
g^s, bnt with the thing itself; and, in reality, apart from the vain imagins- 
tions of their worshippers, they had no existence beyond that of the images : 
compare Psalm xcvi. 6. Farther it has been maintained that the whole 
description is feeble by its oneness of tone. It is only so, however, so far as 
we do not vividly transfer ourselves into the age in which the Psalms were 
composed, when, with the exception of one small comer, the whole world did 
homage to these miserable gods, and what now appears trivial and self* 
evident, went in the face of the consent of the whole human race. On venes 
6, 6, compare the opposite description of Jehovah, in Psalm xciv. 9" 
— Senffstenherff. 

7. Neither ipeaJc they through thevr throat, • This aoaroely varies in 
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8 They that make them are like unto them ; 
So is eveiy one that trusteth in them. 

9 Israel, trast thon in the Lobd : 
He is their help and their shield. 

10 house of Aaron, trust in the Lobd : 
He is their help and their shield. 

11 Ye that fear the Lobd, trust in the Lobd : 
He is their help and their shield. 

12 The Lobd hath been mindful of us : 
He will bless us ; 

He will bless the house of Israel ; 

He will bless the house of Aaron. 
18 He will bless them that fear the Lobd, 

Both small and great. 
14 The Lobd shall increase you more and more, 

You and your children. 



the first line of verse 5. Horsley renders : " They cannot (so mnch as) 
ible in the throat." The Hebrew verb admits of several meanings^ and 
here signify to rrvwrm/wrt or emit an inarticulate soand, as a beast, the 
t degree of animal sound ; or, as some understand it, to breathe, which, 
) proper action of the throat, appears the preferable rendering ; but 
3nse of the word is not so well ascertained, though it is assigned to the 
Tom the same root in Psalm cxxxv. 17, where see note. 
1. The verbs in these three. verses may be rendered, as by the old 
itors, in the indicative — Israel trusteth in the Lord, 8fc., with which 
cceeding line, JBis is thei/r help amd their shield, would agree in person : 
kort&tive form, however, seems preferable ; and the change of person 
3 accounted for on the supposition of its being a response to be uttered 
t^her part of the choir, or designed to express a more general sense — 
he help and shield of all who trust in Him. 

['he Tioiise of Aaron (which designation may embrace the whole tribe 
, whose special duty it was to minister in sacred things) is particu- 
kzned, " because it was proper that it should go forward at the head of 
jle, in the way of trusting in the hord^—Uengsten^erg, 
Tie Lord, shall increase you more a/nd more ; literally, shall add v^^xxtk 
i., shall multiply His blessings or benefits upon you -, or, as Horaley 
; ** Jeliovah will do yet more for you, For you and for your children,'* 

GC2 
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15 Ye are blessed of the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 

16 The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lobd*s : 
But the earth hath he given to the children of men. 

17 The dead praise not the Lord, 
Neither any that go down into silence. 

18 But we will bless the Lord 

From this time forth and for evermore. 
Praise the Lord. 

PSALM CXVI. 

This Psalm is one of thanksgiyizig to Gk)d for some signal deliverance from 
danger. Some suppose it to have been written by King Hezekiah, on his 
recovery from sickness, and the prolongation of his life; and that verse 11 
may be an acknowledgment of his liaving donbted the truth of the promise 
made throngh the prophet Isaiah. Whether there is any tnith or not in 
these conjectures, the Psalm appears very appropriate to Hezekiah's circom- 
stances ; bnt the Ghaldaisms which appear in this Psalm rather bespeak a 
later period. 

1 I LOYE the Lord, because he hath heard 
My voice and my supplications. 

16. This verse *' allndes to the blessing of Melchizedek, Gen. xiv. 19 : 
* Blessed be Abram of the Most High Gbd, possessor of heaven and earth,' 
which was uttered in him on behalf of his posterity." — Hengsteriberg, 

16. The heoAjen, even the heaA)en8, ^c. Both are plural in the Hebrew : 
more correctly, The heavens cure the Lord*8 heavens, " The Psahnist draws 
from the fact, that Gk)d, retaining only heaven for Himself, has given, as 
a free gift, rich in love, the earth to the children of men (compare Gen. i 
28), a ground of consolation, in view of the circumstances which threatened 
destruction to the people of God. He cannot therefore permit it to be 
robbed of the occupants assigned to it by Him. He shall rather maintaiiL 
ns, is added in verses 17, 18, because He would otherwise be robbed of the 
song (>f praise which only His Church on the earth can give Him. The 
people of God cannot die, because the praise of God would die with them." — 
Hengstenherg, 

17. That go dovm into silence; see on Psalm xoiv. 17. 

18. But we, ^c. Several of the old versions read : But we who Uve wxU hleta 
the Lord, ^c. 

Psalm czvi. 1. I love the Lord, "because, ^c. In the Hebrew the coquno* 
tion immediately follows the verb : I love, because the Lord hath heard, or, M 
some render, JT rejoice, because, ^c. The former sense appearg to be rap- 
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2 Becanse he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon him as long as I liye. 

8 . The sorrows of death compassed me, 
And the pains of hell gat hold npon me : 
I found trouble and sorrow. 

4 Then called I upon the name of the Lobd ; 

Lobd, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 

5 Gracious t^ the Lord, and righteous ; 
Yea, our Q-od is merciful. 

6 The Lobd preserveth the simple : 

1 was brought low, and he helped me. 

7 Return unto thy rest, my soul ; 

For the Lobd hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

8 For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes fix)m tears. 

And my feet from falling. 

9 I will walk before the Lobd, 
In the land of the living. 

10 I believed, therefore have I spoken : 
I was greatly af&icted. 



ed by a comparlflon with Fsahn xviii. 1, the language of the next three 
88 being borrowed from verses 3*6 of David's magnificent song of deliver- . 
I. My voice a/nd my au^UcaMons; rather, the voice of my auppUcations» 

See on FsaJm xviii. 4, 6. 

The Lord preserveth the simple. The Septnagint and Yolgate, m/emts, 
the helpless. Oar word simfvple very correctly represents the original, 
itting of the same diversity of meaning, viz., ignorcmt, or inexperienced ; 
1 a moral sense, either had or good, foolish, void of hypocrisy, sincere, 
lay be understood here, remarks Kimohi, "not only of those, who, 
*ly unable to ward off danger commit themselves entirely to the 
dianship of Qod ; but also of those who, possessed of skill and ezpe- 
se, do not rely upon them." " When believers, in their sufferings, have 
ler skill nor reason to find out means of escape, God's wisdom is used 
leir behalf, and the secret guardianship of His providence meets all the 
ers which beset their safety ."^(7a2irm, qvcted hy Henffstenherg, 
I will, rather shall, walk h^ore the Lord in the land of the Uvvng; being 
sred from, death, as esqpressed in the previous verses. 
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11 I said in my haste, 
All men are liars. 

12 What shall I render onto the Lobd 
For all his benefits toward me ? 

18 1 will take the cnp of salvation, 
And call npon the name of the Lobd. 



11. I swid in my haste; rsAher shame, confusion, or trepidation; see on 
Psalm zxxi. 22. All men are Uars; i.e., disappoint the expectations placed 
in them, whence the inference, as expressed in Psalm cxyiii. 8, 9 : " It is 
better to trust in the Lord," &c. — Compare Psahn Ixii. 8, 9. 

13. J will take the cwp of sah)abion, Horslej renders : "I will accept the cnp 
of deliverance ;" and Hengstenberg, after remarking that the cnp is a fre- 
quent fignrative representation of what is allotted to each man, his good or 
bad fortune, adds, " No reference can be understood as made to the cnp of 
thanksgiving at the thank offerings, or to the sacrificial feast connected with 
them, for this cup is a mere fiction." It appears, however, that the Jews 
were accustomed to hold a feast in connection with the sacrifices, in com- 
memoration of any signal favour or deliverance they had experienced ; and 
they had also in their families a more private cup of thanksgiving, in 
aclmowledgment, not only of such mercies, but of the ordinary benefits of 
life, when the master of the house, having taken the wine-cup, and 
called upon the name of the Lord, saying, "Blessed be the Lord, the 
Maker of the world, who has created the fimit of the vine," presented it in 
order to those present. This was especially the case at the Passover, and, 
though the cup is not mentioned in the original institution, it appears fiom 
the narrative of the last partaken of by Christ with His disciples, that it 
had then become an established part of the celebration. To the previous 
question of the Psalmist, Wha;b shall I render wruto the Lord for all his hene^is 
toward me ? the words, J will take, or Uft wp, the ewp of sahnsbum, furnish a 
more appropriate reply, considered as denoting, whether in a literal or only 
figurative sense, in aUusion to the custom referred to, the expresaon <Mr act of 
thanksgiving, the only recompence which man can render to GJod for His bene- 
fits, rather than the accefptance of them, which is implied in what precedes ; and 
this view is confirmed by the three concluding verses, where the sentiment 
of the present and the next verse is reiterated, and the clause, J will c^er io 
thee the sacrifice of thamlcsgiving, answers to IwUl take the ewp of sahfoiwn, 
here. A somewhat analogous usage and expression prevailed among the 
Greeks, who were accustomed to dedicate cups, with suitable inscriptioDS, 
as votive offerings to their deities ; and that in which they made libatiooB to 
Jupiter, after the recovery of their freedom, was called the free bowl, or Jotrl 
of Uherty, — See Kitto's Illustrated Commentary, and Bwrdw's Oriental Customs. 
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14 I will pay my tows nnto the Lord 
Now in the presence of all his people. 

15 Precious in the sight of the Lobd 
Is the death of his saints. 

16 Lord, truly I am thy servant ; 

I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid : 
Thon hast loosed my bonds. 

17 I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of the Lord. 

18 1 will pay my vows nnto the Lord, 
Now in the presence of all his people, 

19 In the conrts of the Lord's honse, 
In the midst of thee, Jerusalem. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

PSALM cxvn. 

This short Psalm, the first verse of which is quoted by the apostle Panl 
(Eom. XT. 11), consists of a doxologj, and may have been designed to be used 
as a commencement or conclusion in connection with others. It is written 
as a part of the preceding in thirty-two MSS. 

1 PRAISE the Lord, all ye nations : 
Praise him, all ye people. 

2 For his merciful kindness is great toward us : 
And the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. ^ 
Praise ye the Lord. 

PSALM cxvm. 

This Psalm appears to be a triumphant song of thanksgiving, partaking 
both of an individual and national character. In the opening verses, the 

16. Precious m the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints; t.e., "the 
Lord accounts the death of His saints of so much importance, that He will 
not suffer their enemies to cut them off before His appointed time ; all the 
circumstances of their death being reg^ated by infinite wisdom and love for 
their final and eternal benefit." — B.C.B. 

16. See on Psalm Ixzxvi. 16. The last clause. Thou hast loosed my bonds, 
appears to allude to the case of the servant, who refused to accept his liberty 
in the year of release, and whose ear was to be bored, in token of perpetual 
servitude — Ex. xzi. 2-6. Thou hast given me my liberty, but I will still be 
ihine^ and serve thee for ever. 
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people are called upon to join in praising God, nnder the same appellationB 
as are employed in Psalm czy. 9-13 {Israel, the house of Aa/ron, and those 
that fewr the Lord), from which it is probable that the two Psalms were com- 
posed by the same author or at abont the same period. The prominence 
given to the house of AcM'on, with the absence of any direct allusion to 
royalty, has led to the infe)*ence that they were written after the retnm 
from Babylon, when the secular and ecclesiastical authority very mach 
centred in the High Priest ; and Hengstenberg assigns the present Psalm to 
the laying of the fonndation of the second temple, to whidi he supposes 
yerse 22 specially refers, and on which occasion, according to Ezra iii. 10, 11, 
the priests and Levites " sang together by conrse in praising and giving 
thanks nnto the Lord ; because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.'* 
As, however, the chief part of the services of the sanctuary at all times 
devolved upon the house of Aa/ron, the position assigned them by the 
Psalmist is by no means incompatible with the co-existence of royalty ; and 
this, indeed, seems almost implied in verses 10-12, which, with many others, 
are of an individual character, and appear most appropriate, regarded as 
the words of a king who had been delivered from danger arising firom 
foreign enemies. If written by David, the Psalm was probably designed as 
a public commemoration of the goodness of God when He had established 
him in his kingdom, and " given him rest round about from all his enemies.'' 
— 2 Sam. vii. 1. The frequent change of persons renders it probable that 
the Psalm was chanted by alternate choirs. The arrangement proposed by 
Bishop Horsley, though perhaps rather too minute and artificial, brings out 
the several parts in bold relief, and gives them great force and beauty. He 
considers the preceding and the present Psalm as one poem — " a triumphant 
processional song. The scene passes at the firont gate of the temple," or 
tabernacle, if referred to the time of David. " A conqueror, with his 
train, appears before it, and demands admittance, to retnm thanks for his 
victory and final success in an expedition of great difiSculty and danger. 
The conqueror and his train sing Psalm cxvii. and the first four verses 
of Psalm OKviii., as they advance to the gate, in this manner — Psalm ozvii., 
chorus of the whole processipn ; Psalm cxviii., verses 1, 2, 3, each a 
single voice; verse 4, the whole procession. Arrived at the gate, the 
conqueror alone sings verses 5, 6, 7 ; verses 8, 9, are sung by his train, 
in chorus j verses 10-14, the conqueror alone ; verses 15, 16, his train 
in chorus; verses 17-19, the conqueror alone; verse 20, the priests and 
Levites within, while they throw open the gates ; verse 21, the conqueror 
alone; verses 22-24, the priests and Levites within, in ohoms; verse 
25, the conqueror alone, within the gates ; verse 26, the priests and Levites 
within, in chorus ; verse 27, the conqueror's train, in chorus ; verae 28, the 
conqueror alone ; verse 29, the united chorus of the priests and Levites and 
the conqueror's train, all within the gates. Now the Jewish temple 
was a type of heaven. The gate . of the temple, therefore, is the gate 
of heaven ; the priests within represent the angelic host attending round 
the throne of God in heaven ; the Conqueror is Messiah, and His train the 
redeemed." 

1 GIVE thanks unto the Lobd ; for he is good : 
Because his mercy endureth for ever. 



\ 
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2 Let Israel now say, 

That his mercy endureth for ever, 
8 Let the house of Aaron now say, * 

That his mercy endureth for ever. 
4t Let them now that fear the Lobd say, 

That his mercy endureth for ever. 

6 I called upon the Lobd in distress : 
The Lobd answered me, and set m^ in a large place* 

6 The Lobd is on my side ; I will not fear : 
What can man do unto me ? 

7 The Lobd taketh my part with them that help me : 
Therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate me. 

8 It is hetter to trust in the Lobd, 
Than to put confidence in man. 

9 It is better to trust in the Lobd, 
Than to put confidence in princes. 

10 All nations compassed me about : 

But in the name of the Lobd will I destroy them. 

11 They compassed me about ; yea, they compassed me about: 
But in the name of the Lobd I will destroy them. , 

12 They compassed me about like bees ; 
They are quenched as the fire of thorns : 

For in the name of the Lobd I will destroy them. 

Psalm czviii. 2. Let Israel now sa/y; or, Let Israel scuy. The Hebrew word 
rendered now is not a particle of time, bat of entreaty, frequently rendered, 
I pra/y or beseech thee; sometimes ! The latter would express the idea 
in this and the two next verses rather better than now, which we nse in this 
sense, only in a direct address to the person to whom the request is made, as, 
Do now gramt me, ^c. In each clause of yerse 25 the particle occurs both in 
its usual and in^ a more emphatic form, rendered respectively, now, and J 
beseech thee. In Psalm cxvi. 14, 18, it expresses earnest determination on 
the part of the speaker. 

7. The Lord taketh my povrt with them that help ms; literally, is for me 
among my helpers, — See on Psalm liv. 4. Therefore shall I see {my deswe) 
upon them that hate m>e; rather, Therefo^'e shall I look (i,e., without fear) wpon 
them that hate me, — See on Psalm liy. 7, and the other parallel passages. 

lQ-12. I wiU destroy them; rather, J destroyed them, as the reference is to 
a past event ; but it would accord better with the structure of the ori^^uial^ 
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18 Thou hast thnist sore at me that I might fall : 
Bat the Lobd helped me. 

14 The Lobd is my strength and song, 
And is hecome my salvation. 

15 The voice of rejoicing and salvation 
la in the tabernacles of the righteous : 
The right hand of the Lobd doeth valiantly. 

16 The right hand of the Lobd is exalted : 
The right hand of the Lobd doeth valiantly. 

where the conjitnction in these three passages follows, not precedes, in the 
name of the Lord, to supply the word trust from verses 8, 9, and render. In 
the name of the Lord I trustedf that I should destroy, or cut them off, " Dr. 
Delaney jastly remarks that it is familiar with David to conch Baoh images 
in three words as woold, in the hands of Homer, be the materials of bis 
noblest, most enlarged, and dignified descriptions. The reader has here, in 
miniature, two of the finest images in Homer. The idea of an army resem- 
bling a fire is common both to David and Homer ; but the idea of that fire 
being qnenohed when the army was conquered is peculiar to the Psalmist." 
.— B.(7.B. A fire of thorns or twigs is easily kindled, and for a slioit time 
crackles and blazes violently, but soon spends itself, and leaves bnt little 
vestige of its existence. The lines of Homer referred to are, as rendered 
by Cowper (lUad, Book II. 1. 549) :— 

'' As when devouring flames some forest seize 
On the high mountains, splendid firom afar 
The blaze appears, so, moving on the plain. 
The steel-clad host innumerous flashed to heaven." 

Another passage compares the Grecians mustering to council, to a swarm of 
bees ; but the following, from Cowper's version, is more appropriate to 
the present purpose {lUad, Book II. 1. 564) : — 

*' As in the hovel where the peasant milks 
His kine in spring time, when^his pails are filled. 
Thick clouds of humming insects on the wing 
Swarm all around him ; so the Grecians swarmed. 
An unsummed multitude, o'er all the plain. 
Bright armed, high crested, and athirst for war." 

14. " This verse is, like Isaiah xii. 2, taken from the song of Moses, the 
servant of God (Ex. xv. 2), the first of the Church's songs of thanksgiving, 
and which forms the foundation for all the later songs to the end of time. 
— Compare Eev. xv. ^"—Hengstenberg, See also verse 21. 
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17 I shall not die, but live, 

And declare the works of the Lord. 

18 The LoBD hath chastened me sore : 

But he hath not given me over nnto death. 

19 Open to me the gates of righteousness : 

I will go into them, and I will praise the Lord ; 

20 This gate of the Lord, 

Into which the righteous shall enter. 

21 I will praise thee : for thou hast heard me, 
And art become my salvation. 

22 The stone which the builders refused 
Is become the head stone of the comer. 

28 This is the Lord's doing ; 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 

24 This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 

25 Save now, I beseech thee, Lord : 

Lord, I beseech thee, send now prosperity. 

17. I shall not die ; i.e,, by the hand of my enemies. 
19, 20. Open to me the gates of righteousness ; i.e., of the sanctnary, into 
bich the Psalmist demands admittance, that he may praise the Lord : This 
te of the Lord, into which, it is responded, the righteous shall enter ; but 
bich was vigilantly gnarded, "that none who was unclean in anything 
oald enter in." — 2 Chron. zxiii. 19. 

22. Tfie stone which the builders refused is become the head, rather chief, 
me of the comer; i.e., the foundation on which the strength of the stractnre 
iinly depends. This figure " is applicable to David, for he sprang from a 
mble family, was rejected by Saul and his party, and yet subsequently 
came the sovereign of Judea;" "but a much more complete application 
it may be found in our Lord, and so He himself applies it in Matt. zzi. 42, 
i the passage is further cited for the same purpose in the Acts and the 
istles. The Jews rejected His mission, yet He succeeded in establishing 
3 Chnrcb, while He himself, saith Bishop Home, * is the main support of 
edifice, and a centre of union for Jew and Gentile, the two parts of 
ich it consisted. This was the work of Grod and the admiration of men.' 
ay of the Jewish Babbis themselves consider Messiah to be the subject of 
3 passage." — ThUlyps. 

4. This is the day which the Lord hath made ; i.e., made one of special 
)ar and blessing. 

5, 26. The joyful acclamations of the multitude who accompanied our 
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26 Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lobd : 
We have blessed yon out of the house of the Lobd. 

27 God is the Lobd, which hath shewed us light : 

Bind the saerifice with cords, even unto the horns of the 
altar. 

28 Thou art my God, and I will praise thee : 
Thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 

29 Oh give thanks onto the Lobd ; for he is good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

PSALM CXIX. 

Many commentators haye assigned tbis Psalm to David ; and verses 9, 23, 
46, 141, and 161, have been considered especially appropriate to his circnm- 
stances when a young man, and oppressed and persecuted by Sanl and hia 
party. Bnt it wants the impassioned fervoor which nsoally characterizes 
the Psalms of David, and, if composed by him, it must have been, as Bishop 
Patrick remarks, when he was " in a very sedate condition, under no extra- 
ordinary emotions, but quietly considering things as they were brought to 
his remembrance." Others have attributed the Psalm to one of the prophets 

Lord on His entrance into Jerusalem (Matt. zzi. 9) were evidently taken 
from this passage. Hosa/nz/ia is a contraction of the Hebrew of the words, 
8<we note, 

27. " The sense of this verse is — Jehovah is God, in the full sense of the 
word, and He has really shown this by bestowing salvation upon us, His 
people ; let us, therefore, do our part, and show our gratitude to Him by onr 
offerings. The relation of the two clauses to each other is precisely the 
same as. Thou art my Ood, and (therefore) I wiU praise thee, in verse 28." 
— Hengstenherg, The Targum paraphrases the second clause thus : " Bind a 
youngling for the festival sacrifice with cords, until ye have sacrificed it, and 
sprinkled the blood upon the horns of the altar." Phillips considers the text 
elliptical, and equivalent to " Bind the saorifioe with cords, and bring it to 
the horns of the altar ;" and thus the sense would be the same as the Chaldee, 
which, he adds, "is doubtless the oorreQ.t one ; for as to binding the saorifioe 
to the horns of the altar after the animal Mras killed, we do not find any snoh 
custom in the Mosaic law." But, though there would be no apparent object 
in binding the slain animal, it may, perhaps, have been customary to tie the 
intended victim with a cord to the horns of the altar, in readiness for the 
performance of the sacrificial rites. The Septuagint and Yulgate render, 
" Celebrate a feast with thick boughs, even the horns of the altar," probably 
alluding to the feaat of tabernacles, bnt not very clear, or accordant with the 
Bebrew text. 
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)f the Captivity, as Jeremiah or Daniel, to whom, more especially the latter, 
;he above-mentioned yerses are no less applicable than to David. " There 
leem," remarks Jebb, "many allnsions to his history : for example, his con- 
tant and persevering practice of religions exercises, his nightly meditations, 
lis rendering of praise at stated periods, seven times: a day^ and this openly — 
will speak qf thy testimonies even he^fore kings ; while the persecutions of the 
liqnitons nobles of Babylon are plainly allnded ^o in these words : Princes 
id sit cmd speak agadnst mei that is, they brought a formal and jndidal 
sensation against me: Prvnces hOAie persecuted me without a causes The 
roud ha/oe forged a Ue agamst me ; The proud have had me greatly in deri* 
on; The proud hcwe digged- pits for m^ ; the latter expression possibly refer- 
ng to the den of lions* The meditative and faithftil character of the whole 
3alm is exactly accordant with that ' greatly beloved ' prophet, who was 
snch constant communion with Gk)d ; emphatically, a man of prayer, and 
19 to whom, in the night visions, were revealed the deep mysteries of God's 
ovidence — those ftiture events in which the law and tbe prophets were 
[filled." Though the authorship of this Fsalm is entirely a matter of 
njectnre, and the style of its composition presents no decided indication 
any particular epoch, yet the inferences deducible from this source, espe- 
illy in respect to the extent and regularity of the alphabetical arrange- 
)nt, are in favour of the later datej for we find from the Lamentations of 
remiah, of which each chapter,' except the last, is alphabetical, and the 
rd, consisting of stanzas of three lines, each conmienoing with the same 
ter, closely resembles the structure of tiie Psalm, that this mode of com- 
lition was then carried to a greater extent than appears to have been the 
e in earlier times. The peculiar feature in the composition of this 
ilm is the continual recurrence of several characteristic words, as designa- 
IS of thQ Divine law, the excellence of which is its theme. The terms 
s employed are, low, tesibvmomesy precepts^ statutes f comma/ndmients, judg- 
itsy and wordf or saying, one of which (and sometimes two) is found in 
h verse, except verses 6, 37, and 122 ; but in the two former their place 
applied by the way of the Lord, in the sense of the rule of conduct so 
} verse 122 is the only one without a characteristic word. Though these 
ds may often be used interchangeably, they are not to be regarded as 
e synonyms, but as designating the Divine law under different aspects 
aspect to its promulgation or reception. The following definitions are 
dged from Jebb, who supports them by numerous citations, showing the 
'opriate application of the respective terms by the Psalmist ; — i. Law. 
Hebrew word is formed from a verb which means to avm, direct, guide. 
eans God's law in general, whether it be that universal rule called the 
of natnre (Bom. ii. 14, 15), or that which was revealed to Hig Church by 
38, and perfected by Christ. In strictness, the law means a plain rule 
>ndiict, rather placed clearly in man's sight than enforced hy any com- 
1-— that is to say, this word does not necessarily include its sanctions. 
istimoniea, frt)m the verb to hea^' witness, to testify, Th© ark of the 
nacle is so called, as are the two tables of stone and the tabernacle 
xvi. 34, xxxi. 7 ; Lev. xxiv. 8, &o.), the earnests or witnesses of God's 
>itation among His people. Testimonies are more partioularly Gk>d's 
led law ; the witnesses and confirmation of His promises to His people, 
arnests of His future salvation. 8. Precepts, from a verb to appoint, 
e, or place in trust ; appointments of GK)d entrusted to man, and for 
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which he is responsible as an intelligent being. 4. Statutes, The verb 
from which this word is formed means to engrave, or vnscribe. The word 
denotes a definite, prescribed, written law. The term is applied to Joseph's 
law about the portion of the priests in Esrypt (Gen. zlyii. 26), to the law oi 
the Passover (Ex. zii. 14), &c. Bnt in this Psalm it has a more internal 
meaning — that moral law of God which is engraven on the fleshy tables of 
the heart (2 Cor. iii. 3 ; Jer. zzzi. 83), the inmost and epiritnal apprehension 
of His will, not so obvioos as the louw and the testimonies, and a matter of 
more direct spiritual communication than His precepts* 5. Conmumd/ments, 
from the verb to commomd, or ordain» Such was Gk>d's command to Adam 
about the tree, to Noah about constructing the ark — Gen. iii. 11, vi. 22. 
The coTMncmdments are Otod*a law positively enjoined, the distinction not 
being the exhibition, as in law ; the more particular revelation, as in tesH- 
morUes; the commendation to the conscience, as in prec^ts; or to the 
inmost nature, as in statutes ; but the specific command. 6. Judgments, 
from a verb to govern, to jvdge, or determiTiei mean judicial ordinances or 
decisions, legal sanctions. In Exodus xxi., after the comrruvndmierUs, which are 
called the words of the law, follow the judgments — those statutes for the 
governing of the people in spirituals and temporals, which involve the 
details of forensic cognizance, the pi*onoxmcing and performing of judicial 
sentences and acts. Jvdgments mean here, as regards Gk)d, His righteous 
distribution of good and evil. His providential dealings ; as regards man, 
the conformity to God's law, the acceptance of His sanctions, the submission 
to His sentences. 7. Word. There are two terms quite distinct in the 
Hebrew, but both rendered word in our version. The one, dabar, answering 
to the logos of the Greek Testlunent, sigxiifies the word of God in its higher 
and primary sense ; the announcement of God's revealed will. His command, 
His oracle ; at times, the special communication to His prophets. In this 
Psalm, it may be considered as God's revealed commandments in general, 
as a revealed promise of certain blessings to the righteous, as a rule of oon« 
duct, a channel of illumination. The cognate term, im/rah, or €m>erf answer- 
ing to the Greek rem^, and our saying, more properly means the actual 
articulation, the personal and immediate address. The word of the Lord 
came saying, is a frequent expression in the Prophets ; the word being a 
*more concrete and general tenn. It means something more personal to the 
individual than word — a special revelation, a peculiar promise, over and 
above the ordinary revelation of God's law ; but it is used in the same sense, 
and with the same application as word.* Though no strict method 
is observed by the Psalmist in the arrangement of his subjects^ yet the 
Psalm should not be regarded (as commentators have been too much 
disposed to treat it) as a collection of independent reflections or aphorisms; 
and, though "the mind of the prophet is free, and flowing, and discursive, 
still," remarks Jebb, "this easy flow of thought implies connection and 
association ;" and " instances can undoubtedly be shown of passages which 
maintain a beautiful sequence and connection between their several mem- 
bers. To enter into anything like an analysis of this Psalm, which has 
justly been considered in all ages of the Church as a storehouse of religious 
wisdom, and, as interpreted by the light of the Gospel, of Christian phiIo< 
sophy, would require a volume ; and it is well known that upon no portion 

* Wos2> is printed in even small oapitals throaghout the Psalm where it stands for the 

Hebrew imruh. 
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of Holy Scripture have so many practical commentaries been written. It 
must suffice to give a few of the more obvious instances of design and con- 
nection. The beginning makes mention of the wa/y of the Lord as that 
which it is a happiness to find. The seeking of this way forms the subjects 
' of the first two divisions. In the fourth division, observe the repetition of 
the same sentiment : — 

My soul oleaveth unto the dust ; 
Quicken thou me according to thy word. 

Which is presently repeated with greater earnestness (yerse 28) :— 

My soul melteth for heaviness ; 
Strengthen thou me according to thy word. 

And then follows the contrast between the way of falsehood and the way of 
truth, which latter is declared to be the way of Gbd's commandments. In 
like manner, observe the connection of the whole fifth division, of which the 
way of God is the commencing theme, the latter part being a prayer for 
deliverance from vanity, and from the reproach which he fears. The sixth 
division is a prayer for fortitude and wisdom, that he may openly and pub- 
licly persevere in the service of God. There is a connection between the 
seventh and eighth : both speak of the aggression of enemies, and of his 
own nightly meditations and thanksgiving; the former being continued 
through many subsequent divisions. The eleventh division, in the first three 
distiohs and towards the end, represents him famtmg for Grod's salvation and 
His word. The twelfth declares the unchangeable and imperishable nature 
of Gk)d's word. The wisdom imparted by the Divine teaching is detailed in 
the thirteenth division ; and he declares, in conclusion, his love for the words 
of God, and his hatred of every path of falsehood. In the nineteenth divi- 
sion occurs a beautiful instance of alternate parallelism, which shows the 
constancy of his devotions both by night and day : — 

I cried with my whole heart $ 

Hear me, Lord : I will keep thy statutes. 
I cried unto thee ; 

Save me, and I shall keep thy testimonies. 
I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried : 

I hoped in thy word. 
Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 

That I might meditate in thy word (saying). 

The twentieth is a connected prayer for deliverance from persecutors. In 
the twenty-second there is an alternation of connected thought similar to 
that in the nineteenth : — 

Let my cry come near before thee, Lord : 

Give me understanding according to thy word. 
Let my supplication come before thee : 

Deliver me according to thy word (saying). 
My lips shall utter praise. 

When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 
My tongue shall speak of thy word (saying) : 

For all thy commandments are righteousness. 

As the Psalm proceeds, the intensity of devotion and of praise becomes 
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Btronger j in its Uter petitionfl, from the nineteenth division inclnsiye, prayer 
for deliverance is more fervent. The last division refers to the theme of the 
first— the waj of Qod has been fonnd ; and the Psalmist oonclndee his medi- 
tations with an allusion to his former wanderings, and a prayer to be kept in 
the right way/ 



» 



H ALEPH. 

1 BLESSED are the nndefiled in the way, 
Who walk in the hiw of the Lobo. 

2 Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
Jnd that seek him with the whole heart. 

8 They also do no iniquity : 
They walk in his ways. 

4 Thou hast commanded vs to keep thy precepts diligently. 

5 Oh that my ways were directed to keep thy statutes 1 

6 Then shall I not he ashamed, 

When I have respect unto all thy commandments. 

7 I will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 

When I shall have learned thy righteous judgments. 

8 I will keep thy statutes : 
Oh forsake me not utterly. 

^ BETH. 

Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 

10 With my whole heart have I sought thee : 

Oh let me not wander from thy commandments. 

11 Thy woBD have I hid in mine heart. 
That I might not sin against thee. 

12 Blessed art thou, Lobd : 
Teach me thy statutes. 

FSALM cxiz. 1. Blessed cure the undeflled. The marg^inal rendering, peiftdt 
or svneere, is more correct. In the wcvy, does not precisely express the senM 
of the orig^sl. It is literally, the perfect, or svncere qfwa/y ; that is, those 
who pursue a oonrse of integn^ty and sincerity. The phrase is identical with 
the ** Integer vitas soelinsqne pnras " of Horace, though doubtless with a &r 
higher standard in view than that of the Boman poet — ** an Israelite, indeed, 
in whom is no guile.'* 

5. Oh thai my ways were directed; or established* 
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13 With my lips have I declared 
All the judgments of thy mouth. 

14 1 have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
As much 05 in all riches. 

15 I will meditate in thy precepts, 
And have respect unto thy ways. 

16 1 will delight myself in thy statutes : 
I will not forget thy word. 

21 ODIEL. 

17 Deal bountifully with thy servant, 
That I may live, and keep thy word. 

18 Open thou mine eyes. 

That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 

19 1 am A stranger in the earth : 

Hide not thy commandments from me. 

20 My soul breaketh for the longing 

That it hath unto thy judgments at all times. 

21 Thou hast rebuked the proud that are cursed : 
Which do err from thy commandments. 

22 Remove from me reproach and contempt ; 
For I have kept thy testimonies. 

23 Princes also did sit and speak against me : 
BiU thy servant did meditate in thy statutes. 

24 Thy testimonies also are my delight 
And my counsellors. 

*T DALETH. 

25 My soul cleaveth unto the dust : 
Quicken thou me according to thy word. 



17. Deal hoimUfully with, Hebrew rewa/rd, thy servwnt ; let him have the 
turn of his faith and prayers. 

21. The word proud is frequently ased, especially in the present Psalm, to 
snote the lawless or wicked, arrogant transgressors of the Divine law. — See 
rses 51, 69, 78, 85, 122, 

DD 
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26 I have declared my ways^ and thon heardest me : 
Teach me thy statutes. 

27 Make me to nnderstand the way of thy precepts : 
So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 

28 My sonl melteth for heaviness : 
Strengthen thon me according onto thy word. 

29 Bemove from me the way of lying : 
And grant me thy law gracionsly. 

80 I have chosen the way of truth : 
Thy judgments have I laid before me. 

81 I have stuck unto thy testimonies : 
LoBD, put me not to shame. 

82 I will run the way of thy commandments, 
When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 

n HE. 

88 Teach me, Lobd, the way of thy statutes ; 
And I shall keep it unto the end. 

84 Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ; 
Yea,. I shall observe it with my whole heart. 

85 Make me to go in the path of thy commandments ; 
For therein do I delight. 

86 Incline my heart unto thy testimoiiieff, 
And not to covetousness. 

29. Orcmt me thy law graeUmsly, The Syriac translaiiors, apparenily from 
a Hebrew reading, varying slightly from the present text, render, '* Teach me 
thy law,'' which Boothrojd adopts, remarking that *' the impropriety of the 
oommoiiL reading and version must be apparent to every reader." The cor* 
rectness of this sentence may, however, reasonably be called in qnestion. 
The common -reading is supported by all the other old translaton, thongb 
they render it paraphrastically, Be gracums to me by, or aceording to, thy leas ; 
bnt the word signifies to grcmt as a matter of fawywr ; and the literal ren* 
dering of onr version affords a good sense, and one qnite in accordance with 
the general purport of the Psalm, and with other passages of Scriptv^i 
which speak of the Divine law as a favour bestowed. " What nation '^ 
there so great, that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this UVt 
which I set before you this dayP" — Dent. iy. 8; see also Neh. ix, 13,14; 
Jer. xzxi. 83, 84; Ezek. xx. 11. 
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87 Tom away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; 
And quicken then me in thy way. 

88 Stablish thy wobd nnto thy servant, 
Who is devoted to thy fear. 

89 Tom away my reproach which I fear : 
For thy judgments are good. 

40 Behold) I have longed after thy precepts : 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. 

1 VAU. 

41 Let thy mercies come also unto me, Lobd, 
' Even thy salvation, according to thy word. 

42 So shall I have wherewith to answer him that reproacheth me : 
For I trust in thy word. 

43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my mouth ; 
For I have hoped in thy judgments. 

44 So shall I keep thy law 
Continually for ever and ever. 

45 And I will walk at liberty : 
For I seek thy precepts. 

46 I will speak of thy testimonies also 
Before kings, and will not be ashamed. 

47 And I will delight myself 

In thy commandments, which I have loved. 

48 My hands also will I lift up unto thy commandments, which 

I have loved ; 
And I will meditate in thy statutes. 

t ZAIN. 

49 Bemember the word unto thy servant, 
Upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 

38. StdbUsh thy word v/nto thy servant, who is devoted to thy jetur. The 
3brew is simply to/io, or wh/ich, is to thyfea/r; and the antecedent may be 
her thy serva/ntf supplying the ellipsis, as our translators have done ; or 
/ word, which is to tlvy fear, i.e,, which promotes the fear of thee, so that 
3 sense will be, as expressed hy some translators, m order that I may fear 
ie; or, as others understand it, which is attached, or belongs to, thy fear, ue,, 
f promiae to those who fear thee. 

dd2 
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50 This is my comfort in my affliction : 
For thy wobd hath qnickened me. 

51 The proud have had me greatly in derision : 
Yet have I not declined from thy law. 

52 I rememhered thy judgments of old, Lobd ; 
And have comforted myself. 

58 Horror hath taken hold upon me 

Because of the wicked that forsake thy law. 

54 Thy statutes have heen my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage. 

55 I have remembered thy name, Lobd, in the night, 
And have kept thy law. 

56 This I had, 

Because I kept thy precepts. 

n OUETU. 

57 Thou art my portion, Lord : 

I have said that I would keep thy words. 

58 I entreated thy &your with my whole heart : 
Be merciful unto me according to thy word. 

59 I thought on my ways, 

And turned my feet unto thy testimonies, 

60 I made haste, and delayed not 
To keep. thy commandments. 

61 The bands of the wicked have robbed me : 
But I. have not forgotten thy law. 

60. This is rrvy comfort in my afUetion, for, or thai, thy word hath quiekenei 
me, i.e.9 given me life, or reviyed me ; which is the primary and Soriptunl 
sense of onr word quicken, 

53. H(yn'or} rather, hwmmg zeal, or imMgruition, The Hebrew "properiy 
signifies the pestilential burning wind, called by the Arabs simoom ; and is 
here nsed in a figaratiye sense for the most horrid mental distress." — B£^ 
See note on Psalm zi. 6, where the same word ocoors, and is rendered 
horrible tempest, 

66. This I had, hecmise, rather thcd, I Jcept thy precepts g literally, this vsa 
to VM, i,e,, this was my comfort, that I "kept thy precepts; whioh is nearly the 
reading of the Syriac. 

> 61. The "bounds, i,e,, snares, or, as rendered in the margin, the companies, cf 
the wicked have robbed me ; more correctly, swrowhded, or encomffoti^d ms» 
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62 At midnight I will rise to give thanks onto thee, 

Because of thy righteons judgments. 
68 I am a companion of all them that fear thee, 

And of them that keep thy precepts. 

64 The, earth, Lobd, is fall of thy mercy : 
Teach ma thy statutes. 

^ TETH. 

65 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, 
LoBD, according unto thy word. 

66 Teach me good judgment and knowledge : 
For I haye helieved thy commandments. 

67 Before I was afflicted I went astray : 
But now have I kept thy word. 

68 Thou art good, and doest good ; 
Teach me thy statutes. 

69 The proud have forged a lie against me : 

But I will keep thy precepts with my whole heart. 

70 Their heart is as fat as gresise ; 
But I delight in thy law. 

71 It is good for me that I have heen afflicted ;. 
That I might learn thy statutes. 

72 The law of thy mouth is hetter unto me 
Than thousands of gold and silver. 

*» JOD. 

73 Thy hands have made me and fashioned me : 

Give me understanding, that I may learn thy commandments. 



66. Teach me good judgment and hnowledge ; rather, ** Tei]bch me {to home) 

good tojste wnd discem/ment — that facalty of the mind by which I may 

iscem, distingiiiBh, judge rightly, and relish things moral and spiritual." — 

70. TheiflT heaH is as fat as grease ; rather, thew heart is "become gross, or 
iseTisihle, as fat. The expression is frequently employed by the saored 
riters to denote moral or spiritual insensibility, often coupled with outward 
rosperity. See Bent, zzxii. 15; Psalm zvii. 10, and note; Isaiah yi. 10; 
id the parallel passages in the New Testament. 
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74 They that fear thee will be glad when thej see me ; 
Because I have hoped in thy word. 

75 I know, Lobd, that thy judgments are right. 
And that thou in fiEdthfalness hast afflicted me. 

76 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be for my comfort, 
According to thy word unto thy servant. 

77 Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live : 
For thy law is my delight. 

78 Let the proud be ashamed ; for they dealt perversely with 

me without a cause : 
BiU I will meditate in thy precepts. 

79 Let those that fear thee turn unto me, 
And those that have known thy testimonies. 

80 Let my heart be sound in thy statutes; 
That I be not ashamed. 

3 OAPH, 

81 • My soul fainteth for thy salvation ; 
But I hope in thy word. 

82 Mine eyes fisul for thy wobd. 
Saying/ When wilt thou comfort me ? 

88 For I am become like a bottle in the smoke ; 
Yet do I not forget thy statutes. 



82. MvM eyes fail for th/y word. A familiar expression in the East, denodog 
longring desire. " Has a mother promised to visit her son or daughter, and 
should she not be able to go, the son or daughter will say, ' Alas ! my xnotber 
promised to oome to me. How lomg have I been looking for her ! Bat a 
speck has grown on my eje — I cannot see; my eyes have failed me!' t.<.| 
hy looking so intensely for her coming." — Boherts^s Oriental lUustnMcnt, 

88. I am "become like a hoUU in the smoke. The Psalmist may refer to the 
process of drying and preparing the skins to serve the pnipoee of bottiet, m 
well as to their subsequent use. Those containing wine were probably hnng 
up in the smoke in order to impart a mellowness and richness to the flavour 
of the liquor. **The peasantry of Asia," remarks Dr. E3tto, "ke^ manj 
articles, both dry and Uquid, in bottles of kid or goat-skin, whieh, fin* seen* 
rity, are hung against the wall or suspended from the roof of their hmnUe 
dwellings. Here they soon become quite black with smoke ; for, as in the 
dwellings of the peasantry there are seldom any chimneys, and the maakt 
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Si How many are the days of thy servaat 7 

When wilt thou exeeate jadgment on them that persecute 
me? 

85 The prond have digged pits for me. 
Which are not after thy law. 

86 All thy commandments are faithful : 

They persecute me wrongfully ; help thou me. 

87 "They had almost consumed me upon earth ; 
But I forsook not thy precepts. 

88 Quicken me after thy lovingkindness ; 

So shall I keep the testimony of thy mouth. 

V LAMED. 

89 For ever, Lobd, thy word is settled in heaven. 

90 Thy faithfulness is unto all generations : 
Thou hast estahlished the earth, and it ahideth. 

91 They continue this day according to thine ordinances : 
For all are thy servants. 

92 Unless thy law had been my delights, 

I should then have perished in mine afiSiction. 
98 I will never forget thy precepts : 

For with them thou hast quickened me. 
94 I am thine, save me ; 

For I have sought thy precepts. 

an only escape through an aperture in the roof, or by the door, the apart- 
!ient is fhU of dense smoke whenever a fire is kindled in it. When snch vessels 
t> not contain liquid, and are not quite filled by the solids which they hold, 
hey contract a shrunk and shrivelled appearance, to which the Psalmist may 
Iso possibly allude, as well as to their blackness/' — Ilhi8tra;t€d Commenta/ry. 
85. See note on Psalm xzzv. 7. Which are not after thy law. The ante- 
edent may be either pits, or the prouA, who are not, i.e., act not, accordmg 
> tlvy lorn, "The sense," remarks Phillips, "is more obvious according to 
liis latter exposition ; for one does not see the force of the phrase, ' digging 
its which are not according to God's law,' as if pits might be dug which 
re a<X3ording to it." This objection, however, would be removed by sup- 
lying the ellipsis in the original by is, instead of a/re : Which, i.e., the act of 
igs;ing pits, or laying snares, is not ajter thy Ioajo. 
89, For ever, Lord, tlvy word is settled m hea/ven ; or, as the Syriao reads, 
Thou art for ever, Jehovah j thy word is established in the heavens." 
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95 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me : 
Bta I will consider thy testimonies. 

96 I haye seen an end of all perfection : 
Bvt thy commandment is exceeding broad. 

D MEM. 

97 Oh how love I thy law ! 

It » my meditation all the day. 

98 Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser than 

mine enemies : 
For they are ever with me. 

99 I have more understanding than all my teachers : 
For thy testimonies are my meditation. 

100 I understand more than the ancients, 
Because I keep thy precepts. 

101 I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 
That I might keep thy word. 

102 I have not departed from thy judgments : 
For thou hast taught me. 

108 How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! 

Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ! 
104 Through thy precepts I get understanding : 

Therefore I hate every false way. 



96. I Juive seen cm end of all ^perfecUon, ^c, " That is, I have seen that all 
hnman wisdom or knowledge, however extensive, noble and excellent, has 
its bounds, and limit, and end ; bnt thy law, a transcript of thine own mind, 
is infinite, and extends to eternity." — B.C.B, For all petfection, some 
render all hope, or esopectation ; bat the former seems best supported. 

103. See Psalm xix. 10. " To characterize words of instmotion or affec- 
tion by the quality of sweetness, and superlatively by the sweetness of honey, 
is still veiy common in the East." — Kitto. *' An affectionate wife often says, 
' My husband} your words are sweeter to me than honey ; yea, they are 
sweeter than the sugar-cane.' ' Alas ! my husband is gone/ says the widow; 
' how sweet were his words ; honey dropped from his mouth $ his words 
were ambrosia.' " — Rohertis Oriental Illustrations, The phrase<dogy, how- 
ever, at least so far as regards the use of the word sweet, is not confined U> 
the East. 
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3 NUN. 

106 Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path. 

106 I have sworn, and I will perform it, 
That I will keep thy righteons judgments. 

107 I am afflicted very much : 

Quicken me, Lobd, according unto thy word. 

108 Accept, I heseech thee, the freewill offerings of my mouth, 

Lobd, 
And teach me thy judgments. 

109 My soul is continually in my hand : 
Yet do I not forget thy law. 

110 The wicked have laid a snare for me : 
Yet I erred not from thy precepts. 

111 Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for ever : 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

112 I have inclined mine heart to perform thy statutes 
Alway, even unto the end. 

SAMEOH. 

113 I hate vain thoughts : 
But thy law do Hove. 

114 Thou art my hiding place and my shield : 
I hope in thy word. 

115 Depart from me, ye evildoers : 

For I will keep the commandments of my God. 

109. My soul is ecyniiniuiUy in my hcmds "rather, nvy life; i,e,,it is in 
constant danger; every hour I am on the confines of death.'* — B.O,B. 

113. I Tiate vam thoughts. The Hebrew word has been varionsly nnderstood* 
"Divided thoughts, Gesenins renders, omibiguities (or indedsums) im, reUgion; 
hnther J inconstomt fellows s Septnagint, fn-ansgressors s Yulgate, irnqvitous; 
and Jerome, tv/nmltuous," — B,C,B, It is the same as that employed by 
the prophet Elijah when preparing to test the deity of Baal : *' How long 
halt ye between two opinions ? " (1 Kings zviii. 21) ; and probably denotes 
here flnctnating opinions, or distracted thoughts, tending to draw away thQ 
mind from its adherence to the law of God. 
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116 Uphold me according unto thy wobd, that I may live : 
And let me not be ashamed of my hope. 

117 Hold thou me np, and I shall be safe : 

And I will have respect unto thy statutes continually. 

118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from thy statutes: 
For their deceit is flEdsehood. 

119 Thou puttest away all the wicked of the earth like dross ; 
Therefore I love thy testimonies. 

1^0 My flesh trembleth for fear of thee ; 
And I am afraid of thy judgments. 

V AIN. 

121 I have done judgment and justice : 
Leave me not to mine oppressors. 

122 Be surety for thy servant for good : 
. Let not the proud oppress m^. 

128 Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, 

And for the wobd of thy righteousness. 

124 Deal with thy servant according unto thy mercy. 
And teach me thy statutes. 

125 I am thy servant ; give me understanding, 
That I may know thy testimonies. 

126 It is time for thee, Lobd, to w<»rk : 
For they have made void thy law. 

127 Therefore I love thy commandments 
Above gold ; yea, above flne gold. 



118. For their deceit is falsehood. This seems a mere truism. The more 
correct rendering is, Thei/r deceit, or cfummingi is vcvvn ; i.e., does not answer 
their purpose, or attain its object. " Thir cnnning is fallaoions.'* — Morsley, 
"Vain is ail their subtilty."— Boo«?iroi/d. The old versions read: Their 
i/i\,W(vrd thought is wrvrighteous : bnt this is a paraphrase, rather than a 
translation of the Hebrew. 

119. Thou pvMest away aXL the wicked of the ea/rth Uhe dross. " Then countest 
all the wicked of the earth as dross." — Boothroyd, This reading is obtained 
hj the ohange of one letter in the Hebrew, n (ch), for H (h), which is 
impported hy scTeral of the old versions. Either reading yielda a good 
lense. 

.126. It is time for thee, Lord, to work j i,e., to take vengeance. 
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128 Therefore I esteem all iky precepts concerning all things to 

he right ; 
And I hate every false way. 

Q PB. 

129 Thy testimonies are wonderful ; 
Therefore doth my sonl keep them. 

180 The entrance of thy words giveth light ; 
It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

181 I opened my mouth, and panted : 
For I longed for thy commandments* 

182 Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me. 

As thou usest to do unto those that love thy name. 
188 Order my steps in thy wobd : 

And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 

184 Deliver me from the oppression of man : 
So will I keep thy prec^ts. 

185 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant ; - 
And teach me thy statutes. 

186 Bivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
Because they keep not thy law. 

!^ TZADDI. 

187 Bighteous art thou, Lobd, 
And upright are thy judgments. 



128. ''The second all Beems to have been omitted bj all the yersions except 
the Ghaldee, which, read simplj, all thy precepts" — B,0,B. It majbe reg^arded 
as emphatic : Therefore I approve all thy precepts whatever they may be. 

IdO. The enira/nce of th/y words ; or opemng, or insight. S^tnagint, ma/i/U» 
festation ; Ynlgate, deda/rabUm, " The Scriptures give satis&ctoTy light to 
the mind npon every snlject on which they treat ; and speedily commnnioate 
more nsefhl knowledge to the simplest believer npon the most important 
topics, than the aontest phUosophers have been able to develope throagh 
sucoessive ages." — B,O.B, 

186. Bitvera of waters run down mine eyes, ^'The OrientalB are in general 
very oopions weepers, and this strong hyperbole is still mnoh employed 
among them to express the highest degree of lamentkig jgrief." — KtUo^s 
IJlusiraied Oommentcvry. *' ' Bivers of tears nin down the face of that mother 
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188 Tliy testimonies that thoa hast commanded 
Are righteous and very faithfiil. 

189 My zeal hath consumed me, 

Because mine enemies have forgotten thy words. 

140 Thy WORD is very pure : 
Therefore thy servant loveth it. 

141 I am small and despised : 

Yet do not I forget thy precepts. 

142 Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness. 
And thy law is the truth. 

148 Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me : 
Yet thy commandments are my delights. 

144 The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting S 
Give me understanding, and I shall live. 

p KOPH. 

145 I cried with my whole heart ; 

Hear me, Lobd : I will keep thy statutes* 

146 I cried unto thee ; save me, 
And I shall k^ep thy testimonies. 

147 I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried : 
I hoped in thy word. 

148 Mine eyes prevent the night watches. 
That I might meditate in thy wobd. 



bereft of her children/ is a saying in common nse. ' The water of her eyed 
nma like a river.* " — BoherU^s Oriental Illustrations, 

140. Thy word is very pure ; Hebrew, tried, or refmed, " Gold has need to 
be refined, bnt Thy word is pnrity itself, reflecting the image of Jehovah's 
character and government, and requiring and leading to pnriiy of heart and 
life."— B.C.B. 

142. '* ' Men,* as Bishop Home observes, ' may decree wickedness by a 
law, or they may change their decrees, and with them what is right to-day 
may be wrong to-morrow ; bat the law of God is righteousness, and it ia 
truth tO"day and for ever.* ** — B.C.B. 

147. I prevented the damning of the morning ; i,e., "1 anticipated, or rose 
before, the morning dawn, and was beforehand with the Ught itself.** — B.Q»B* 

148. Mine eyes prevent the nigM watches. "The eyes of the Psalnuflt 
anticipate the night watches, inasmuch as they awake when the nighl 
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149 Hear my voice according nnto thy loyingkindness : 
LoBD, quicken me according to thy judgment, 

150 They draw nigh that follow after mischief: 
They are far from thy law. 

151 Thou art near, Lord ; 

And all thy commandments are truth. 

152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of old 
That thou hast founded them for ever. * 

3 BESH. 

158 Consider mine affliction, and deliver me ; 
For I do not forget thy law. 

154 Plead my cause, and deliver me : 
Quicken me according to thy wobd, 

155 Salvation is far from the wicked: 
For they seek not thy statutes. 

156 Great are thy tender mercies, Lord : 
Quicken me according to thy judgments. 

157 Many are my persecutors and mine enemies ; "^ 
Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. 

158 I beheld the transgressors, and was grieved ; 
Because they kept not thy word. 

159 Consider how I love thy precepts : 

Quicken me, Lord, according to thy lovingkindness. 

160 Thy word is inL&from the beginning : 

And every one of thy righteous judgments endureth for ever. 



-watohes come, therefore the expression means, The night watches find me 
awake." — Sengstenberg, Compare Psalm Ixiii. 6. On ^event, see on 
Psalm xxi. 3. 

152. Concermng, or from, thy testwnondeSf I Tuive hMion of old tJuit thou hagt 
fownded them for ever. The phrase, of old, generally denotes former ages ; 
but it is here employed in a more limited sense : long ago— from the time of 
my attaining to religions reflection. 

160. Thy word is tnrue from the hegimwng ; Hebrew, the hegvnmmg of thy 
word %8 true, " Dathe renders, the sv/m of thy word ; and' Archbishop Seoker, 
the principles of thy word; bnt the textual rendering appears to be more 
oorreotj as it is supported by the following line." — B,0*B. 
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127 80BIN* 

161 Princes have persecated me without a cause: 
But my heart standeth in awe of thj word. 

162 I rejoice at thy wokd, 

As one that findeth great spoil. 
168 I hate and abhor lying : 
But thy law do I love. 

164 Seven times a day do I praise thee, 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 

165 Great peace have they which love thy law : 
And nothing shall offend them. 

166 Lord, I have hoped for thy salvation, 
And done thy commandments. 

167 My soul hath kept thy testimonies ; 
And I love them exceedingly. 

168 I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies : 
For all my ways are before thee. 

n TAU. 

169 Let my cry come near before thee, Lobd : 
Give me understanding according to thy word. 

170 Let my supplication come before thee: 
Deliver me according to thy wobd. 

171 My lips shall utter praise, 

When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 

164. Beven times; i.e,, " probably, ma/ny ivmeSf or frequently, as the term 
seven frequently denotes ; bnt Babbi Solomon says, that this is to be under- 
stood literally ; for they praised Ctod twice in the morning before reading the 
deoalogne, and once after ; twice in the evening before the same reading, 
and twice after; making in the whole seven times." — B,C.B, 

165. Nothmg shM offend them; i.e,, make them stomble or fall. Marginal 
rendering : They shaU h(we no stumbUng-bloch, 

169. Let my cry, ^c, "This is really a fine image, though, firam its 
frequent occurrence, it is little heeded. The Psalmist's cry for deliveranoe 
is here personified : made an intelligent being and sent up to the throne of 
grace to negotiate in his behalf. This prosopopoeia is pursued in the next 
verse." — B.O.B. 

171. My lips shall vtter, ^e.; " more literally and accordant with the ocm- 
text. My Ups shaU powr forth praise, for thou hast taught me thy MtaMes,**--^ 
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172 My tongue shall speak of thy wobd : 

For all thy commandments are righteousness. 

173 Let thine hand help me ; 

For I have chosen thy precepts. 

174 I have longed for thy salvation, Lord ; 
And thy law w my delight. 

176 Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee ; 

And let thy judgments help me. 
176 I have gone astray like a lost sheep ; 

Seek thy servant ; for I do not forget thy commandments. 



172. My ton^tie shall apeak of thy word. " Piscator renders the verb here, 
camtaMt, shall smg ; the correct sense for the language of praise is obvionslv 
intended." — Phillips, 

i transcribe MerricVs beautiful paraphrase of the concluding division of 
this Psalm : — 

*' 1. O ! let my cries thy heavenly seat 

Approach ; my prayer indulgent meet ; 

And give ; (for on thy word relies 

My hope), 1 give me to be wise. 
" 2. Behold, (for mercy lives in Thee), 

Behold me suppliant bend the knee, 

And let thy promised aid dispel 

The clouds of grief that o'er me dwell. 
" 3. Thy sacred precepts taught to know^ 

How shall my lips, great God, overflow 

With praise, and, touched with holy flame, 

The justice of thy laws proclaim. 
" 4. While pleaaed I bow to thy command. 

Beach — in my rescue, reach thy hand ; 

Do thou, whose dictates warm my heart 

Thy long expected health impart. 
"6. ! let my soul, to life restored, 

Thy love, in lasting hymns record, 

While o*er my head its beams shall shine, 

And make thy great salvation mine. 
" 6. Thine eyes in me the sheep behold. 

Whose feet have wandered from the fold. 

That guileless, helpless, strives in vain, 

To find its safe retreat again ; — 
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PSALMS CXX. TO CXXXIV. 

Thb Songs of Deobees. 

The Hebrew word rendered Degree in the titles of the ensning fifteen 
Psalms, admits of g^reat latitude of interpretation ; the act of ascending, 
or going up, an ascent, step, stawr or degree, an eminence or eleoated place, 
and its meaning here has been the subject of no small amoant of discnssion 
and ooiy'ectare. Of the Psalms which bear this general title, fonr, yiz.. 
Psalms cxxii., czxiv., cxiod., czzxiii., are bj the same titles ascribed to David ; 
one (Psalm czxvii.) to Solomon; and one (Psalm cxxvi.) evidently com- 
memorates the release from the Babylonish captivity. The term in qnestion, 
therefore, mast have been intended to denote some quality not incompatible 
with the fact of their having been composed at different periods, bnt at the 
same time characteristic of the whole series, and referring either to the 
style or matter of the Psalms themselves, the mode of reciting or using 
them, or the occasion for which they were originally designed, or to which 
they were subsequently appropriated. The principal explanations which 
have been adduced may be considered under these several heads : 1st — The 
style or matter. The subjects are various ; but the Psalms, except PBalm 
cxxzii., are very short, and their style is sententious, concise, torse, and 
generally highly poetical. Several of them are remarkable for the repetition 
of one or more characteristic words, constituting the key-note or leading 
train of thought, and forming a sort of gradation, or step rhythm, by which 
the idea is carried forward from one verse to another, and which, some 
suppose to have given rise to the title. This feature is most strikingly 
developed in Psahn cxxi., the subject of which is the security of the Divine 
preservation. This is denoted by the characteristic word keep, or preserve 
(the Hebrew being the same throughout), which occurs six times, with two 
subordinate ones, each occurring twice. It opens with a reference to the 
source of help, and that lielp, in verse 2, is declared to be in the Lord who 
made heaven and earth. In verse 3, the leading word "keep is introduced in 
connection with another, expressive of the ever watchful care of God — ** He 
lliat keepeth thee will not slumber," which is repeated and expanded in 
tlie next verse, '* Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither shtmber nor 
sleep** In verse 5 the leading idea is further illustrated by the figure of a 
shade — " The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand," 
which is continued and expanded in the following verse, " The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night;" and the two oonoluding 
verses are a further development of the subject, representing the nnlimited 
extent and perpetuity of the Divine keeping — " The Lord shall keep thee finom 

■- 

" 7. Now listens, if perchance its ear 

The shepherd's well known voice may hear. 
Now, as the tempests round it blow, 
In plaintive accents vents its woe. 

** 8. Great Buler of this earthly ball. 
Do thou my erring steps recall ; 
O ! seek Thou him who Thee has sought, 
Nor turns finom thy decrees his thought." 
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all eril, he shall keep thy soul. The Lord shall keep thy going ont and thy 
coming in, from this time forth, and even for evermore." In Psalm cxxii. the 
characteristio words are, Jerusalem, peace (Hebrew, salem), prosper , and 
prosperi^f which two are nearly the same words as the preceding, with 
several others of similar sound throughont the Psalm, forming altogether a 
remarkable paronomasia, or play upon words, which is lost in a translation. 
In Psalm czxiii. the characteristio word is eyes ; in Psalm cxxvi. iMm and 
captivity f which, in the Hebrew, are nearly the same; in Psalm cxxxiii. 
descend (the same word in the Hebrew being rendered ran down, went down^ 
and descended) ; and in Psalm cxxxiv. hless, which occurs in every verse. 
Psalm czxiv. exemplifies the carrying on of the sentiment from verse to 
verse, but without the repetition of any particular word. — See verses 1 and 
2, 4t and 5, 6 and 7. These characteristics, however, may be found occasion- 
ally in other Psalms, and in some of these they are exhibited but slightly; 
so that this does not seem to afford a satisfactory explanation of the title, nor 
does the more general sense of excellence, which some have attributed to it ; 
for excellent as these Psalms undoubtedly are, they are not unrivalled by 
many others. 2nd. — As to the mode of using them. Some of the Jewish 
writers assert that they were sung in ascending fifteen steps of the temple ; 
but whether those steps were at the entrance, or between one court and 
another, they are not agreed, and their existence appears to be a mere fable, 
invented to account for the title. Some have supposed it to indicate that 
the Psalms were to be sung on an elevated place, or with a loud voice in 
grand chorus, as the word occurs in 2 Chron xx. 19, where the Levites are 
said to have " stood up to praise the Lord GU)d of Israel with a loud voice on 
high ; ** but why these particular Psalms shouFd have been so used does not 
appear, and the signification of a musical note, or instrument, which others 
have assigned, is not supported by any known sense of the word, nor 
marked, as in other titles, by the preceding preposition, vpon, with the in- 
scription, to the cMef vmmdam,, 3pd. — The occasion for which they were 
designed. One conjecture, which belongs both to this and the previous head, 
is, that they were recited by the Levites on the raised platform mentioned 
in Neh. ix. 4, which is denoted by the same Hebrew word rendered by our 
translators, stanrs, or scaffold ; but what they uttered on that occasion con- 
sisted of a confession, prayer, and solemn covenant, of which Nehemiah 
records the express words, without the least intimation of any Psalms in 
addition. The word in question, or the root from which it is derived, is 
applied, in various passages, to the bringing of the ark to Zion, to the 
returning of the people from Babylon, and to the more ordinary occasions of 
going up to the tabernacle, or temple, to worship, in which latter sense it 
occurs in one of the Psalms themselves (cxxii. 4) ; and the title, is, by the 
majority of commentators, supposed to intimate, either, that these Psalms, 
with the exception, perhaps, of one or two subsequently added in com- 
memoration of, the event, were sung by the Jews on their journey from 
Babylon, or that they were customarily used by the people going up in 
travelling companies to celebrate the periodical feasts. Ha4 the former been 
Intended, the word would most probably have been in the singular, and, 
perhaps, with the additional words, from Babylon, as in Ezra vii. 9 (see 
marginal rendering), for, though the return was accomplished in two 
detachments, it is usually spoken of as one event ; nor does it seem very 
probable that the liberated captives would be prepared with a selection of 

E ^ 
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particular Psalms fotr the occasion, and siall less so that the two oompanies, 
who went tip at different times, and quite independently of each other (see 
Ezra {.> ii. and vii., viii)) should both hare had the same. The plural 
form of the word, with the article preflzed. The Ascents, seems to point 
rather to the stated joumeyings to Jerusalem, when the trarellers would 
naturally beguile their fatigues and cheer their way by reciting Psahns ; 
some having direct reference to the ol)ject of their journey, or the sacred 
scenes to which their steps were directed, and others expressive of their 
various national and indiyidual feelings, but adapted by their brevity and 
popular character, to be used as pilgrini songs. Of the fifteen Psalms, nine 
make mention of Zion, Jerusalem, or the house of the Lord. The series 
commences with one expressive of the pain of alienation, and of dwelling 
among slanderous enemies. The next (Psalm cxxi.), which treats of 
the presei'ving care of Gk>d, opens with an allusion, probably, to the 
mountains of Jerudalem ; and the succeeding one speaks of the joyful 
going wp of the tribes to give thamks wnto the name of the Lord, and 
to pray for the prosperity of Jerusalem. Psalms cxxiv., cxxv., cxxvi., 
and cxxix., commemorate national mercies, protection, and deliverance, and 
Psalm cxxxii. refers to the establishment of the Divine worship in Zion. 
These are interspersed with several of a more miscellaneous and individual 
character. Psalm cxxziii., which follows, treats, in the most exquisite strain, 
of harmony among brethren, comparing it "to the dew which fertiliBcd alike 
the most distant hills in the laud, Hermon and Zion." — Jehh. Psalm oxxxiv. 
concludes the series with a trilogy of blessings. In accordance with the 
view here taken, the collection is appropriately styled by Hengstenberg, 
"The Pilgrim Book." The Christian fathers, making an allegorical <»■ 
spiritual application of the title, regard these Psalms, says Calmet, " as 
so many steps leading us to virtue and eternity. They find in them excellent 
lessons of morality, and models of the feelings of a pious soul in every con> 
dition in life. Whether overwhelmed with sorrow or vexation, groaning 
under the weight of this earthly body, or sighing for its happy land ; whether 
penetrated with joy, and with gratitude for the favours received fro;m God, 
or burning with zeal for the glory of the Lord, and the beauty of His house, 
it may draw from hence repressions adapted to all its states, and ample 
materials for devotion." 

PSALM CXX* 
A Song of degrees. 

Hengstenberg, who assumes that all the anonymous Psalms of Degrees 
were written after the Captivity, refers this Psalm to the attempts of the 
Samaritans, by slanderous accusations against the Jews, to hinder their re- 
building of the temple ; but, however applicable some parts of it may be to 
those circumstances, it appears, as a whole, more appropriate to those of 
David, when the calumnies of Doegand others forced him to flee his country. 

1 IN my distress I cried unto the Lord ; 
And he heard me. 

2 Deliver my soul, Lobd, 

From lying lips, find from a deceitful tongae. 
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8 What shall be given unto thee ? 

Or what shall be done nnto thee, thou false tongue ? 
4 Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper. 
6 Woe is me, that I sojourn in Meslxech, 

That I dwell in the tents of Kedar 1 

6 My soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. 

7 I am for peace : but when I speak, they are for war. 

PSALM CXXI. 

A Song of degrees. 

On this Psahn, see preceding remarks. The Hebrew of this title slightly 
differs from the rest, and may be rendered, A Song for the Ascents, perhaps 
importing that this Fsalm was composed for those occasions. It would be 
appropriate either on setting oat, or on coming in sight of the mountains of 
Jemsalem. 

FsAiiK czz. 3, 4. These verses may be rendered : What shall the deceitfUl 

tongue give v/nto thee ? Or what shall it profit thee ? It is as the sha/rp a/rrowa of 

the mighty mam,, vnth coals of juniper, taking the latter as a description of the 

deceitful tongue ; but the comparison with shavp arrows of the mighty, or of a 

warrior, seems, as remarked by Hengstenberg, "too noble a one for slander;" 

and it forms a more direct and appropriate answer to the preceding question, 

when understood as the punishment to be inflicted on the false tongue. 

Coals of juniper, " The glowing embers of broom." — Boothroyd, Whether 

the juniper, or a species of broom, is intended, is uncertain; but the Psalmist, 

no doubt, alludes to some kind of wood capable of emitting intense heat, or 

retaining it for a long time. Jerome states that the juniper was said to be 

so retentive of heat, that its ashes, if covered up, would keep on fire for a 

year, and an ancient Hebrew commentary on the Psalms, relates a tradition 

of two men who had cooked their food with a juniper fire in the wilderness, 

and on coming to the same spot twelvemonths afterwards, found sufficient heat 

still in the ashes to warm their feet. Phillips, who considers the Psalmist 

refers to arrows made of this wood, remarks : " Without giving implicit 

credence to these statements, we may, at least, infer that there exists in the 

juniper the property mentioned, in a very high degree, and that it must have 

been the best of all wood of which to make the fiery arrows so much 

employed in ancient times as weapons of warfare." 

5. " Meshech was the son of Japheth, from whom, apparently, the Moschi 
descended, who inhabited the mountains bordering upon Colchis, Iberia, and 
Armenia, and who afterwards peopled Russia ; and the posterity of Kedar, 
son of Abraham, dwelt in the south of Arabia Deserta. Probably the 
Psalmist simply means that the people among whom he lived appeared to ' 
be as fierce and barbarous as these wandering tribes." — JB.C.JB. 

E E 2 
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1 I WILL lift np mine eyes nnto the hillsi 
From whence cometh my help. 

2 My help cometh from the Lobd, 
Which made heaven and earth. 

8 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 

4 Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep, 

5 The Lord is thy keeper : 

The LoBD is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

Psalm czxi. 1. The second clause is, hj some, taken interrogatiyelyt 
From whence cometh my help ? (the Hebrew particle occurring no where else 
in a relative sense), and by others, the first also : Shall I Hfb vp nwne eyes 
unto the hills ? supposing the Psalmist to allude to the hills as the soenes of 
idolatrous worship (see Deut. xii. 2), and giving this and the next Terse the 
sense expressed in the paraphrase of J. G. Bevan : — 

" To hills and mountains shall I look. 
From them expecting aid ? 
No ! From the Lord assistance comes, 
Who earth, who heaven, hath made " — 
and forming a parallel passage with Jer. iii. 23. The affirmative rendering 
of the first clause seems, however, preferable, or at least, more in accordance 
with the view here taken of this series of Psalms : the hillSf as in Psalm 
cxxv. 1, 2, denoting those about Jerusalem, especially Zion, " the mountain 
of the Lord's house," towards -which the Israelites, when engaged in prayer, 
were wont to look (see 1 Kings viii. 33, 35, 38)» hoW^ever distantly 
separated, as did the prophet Daniel in Babylon, in remembrance of its past^ 
and hope of its fiiture glory. — Compare Psalm iii. 4. 

3. A change of person takes place here, the remaining verses forming a 
response to the two preceding. 

5, 6. Though these verses may be understood, in a general sense, as im* 
porting the Divine protection, both by d(vy and night, the sun and moon 
being mentioned in accordance with Gen. i. 16, as the presiding luminary of 
each season, yet the terms employed have a peculiar force and significance 
in reference to Eastern and tropical regions, compared with our more 
temperate climates, where the value and importance of a shade can scarcely 
be fully appreciated. In a district near Benares, upwards of 100 persons 
are said to have died in one season, sv/n, smitten ; the coup de soleil producing, 
in many cases, speedy or instantaneous death, and in others, paralysis or 
idiocy, for the remainder of life. Various effects have been attributed in 
"'^erent ages and countries to the influence of the moon. One of these is 
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6 The sun shall not smite thee by day. 
Nor the moon by night. 

7 The LoBD shall preserve thee from all evil : 
He shall preserve thy soul. 

8 The LoBi) shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in^ 
From this time forth, and even for evermore* 

PSALM cxxn. 

A Song of degrees of David. 

The insoription to David in the title is omitted in most of the old versions, 
and the Psalm lias been alleged to afford internal evidences against its 
Davidio origin. 1st — That the abbreviated form of the relative pronoun, 
-which ocdnrs in the Hebrew of verses 3 and 4, belongs to. a later age : 2nd~- 
That verse 8 appears to allude to the re-building of Jerasalem after the 
Captivity : 3rd — That the mention of the house of Bamd, (verse 5) points to 

indicated by the word lunatic, which, corresponding in its etymology with 
the Greek term employed by the New Testament writers, shows the opinion 
entertained by their countrymen as to one cause at least of mental derange* 
ment. The moon was regarded by some of the ancients as the source of cold 
and of dew, and also as having an influence on the affairs and destinies of 
men ; and a notion is very*pr6valent in the East, and in the south of Europe, 
of its injurious effects upon the human constitution, and on dead animal 
substances, which, setting aside everything of an imaginary or astrological 
character, seems not destitute of foundation in physical facts. Fish is said 
to acquire so deleterious a quality from exposure to her beams, as to become 
unfit for food, and their effects upon the person are attested by travellers of 
credibility. The following extract is from Camels Letters from the East, 
(1826, YoL 1. p. 88) : " The effect of moonlight on the eyes in this country 
(Egypt) is six^gularly injurious ; the natives tell you, as 1 found afterwards 
they also did in Arabia, always to cover your eyes when you sleep in the 
open air. * It is rather strange that passage ^in the Psalms should not have 
been thus illustrated, as the allusion seems direct. The moon here really 
strikes, and affects the sight, when you sleep exposed to it, much more than 
the sun, a fact of which I had a very unpleasant proof one night, and took 
care to g^ard against it afterwards. Indeed, the sight of a person who 
Bliould sleep with his face exposed at night would soon be utterly impaired 
or destroyed." See further in Bv/rdei/'s OirientalLUerature,Rohertt^8 Oriental 
IllvstroMons, and Kitto*s UVustrated Oommentcvry. 

• 8. Thy govng ovit cmd thy comrng in* This is a frequent Scripture expression 
fpT the whole course of life in all situations and conditions ; but the present 
as well as the preceding verses, may have especial reference to the oiroum* 
ftances of the pilgrims on their journeys. 
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the times of his posterity : 4th — ^That verse 2 is not applicable to David, but 
only to those who approached the city from without : and &th — ^That the 
pilgrimages, so distinctly alluded to in verse 4, did not, in all probability, 
become general till a later period. These objections, however, do not seem 
to have much weight. As to the 1st, the abbreviated form of the pronoun 
occurs in poetry much older than the age of David, viz., the Song of Deborah, 
and the book of Job ; and it abounds in Ecclesiastes and Canticles, the composi- 
tions of his son and successor, Solomon. 2nd — The description of Jerusalem is 
quite as appropriate to the condition to which it was raised by David, as to 
its restoration after the Chaldean destruction. 8rd — David was the founder 
of a new royal house or dynasty, and the phrase, the house of Bouvid, is used 
in reference to his own times (2 Sam. iii. 1), in contradistinction to "the 
house of Saul," and by himself in commemorating the Lord's graoions 
promise respecting its glory and perpetuity, as well as in the promise itself 
— 2 Sam. vii. 16, 19. 4th — " This objection is set aside by the remark, that 
David here, as he frequently did, sang from the soul of the people." — 
Hengstenherg, 5th~^* The assertion that pilgrimages to Jemsalem did not 
come into general use till some time after the reign of David, when uni- 
formity of public worship had been completely established, depends upon the 
idea, which is not at all borne out by history, that the directions in the 
Pentateuch, as to there being only one sanctuary, were not observed till a 
later age." — Sengstenherg. An instance in point irf recorded of the parents 
of Samuel, who went up yearly to worship, while the ark was in Shfloh 
(1 Sam. i. 8) i and when it was placed in the tabernacle of Zion, aach 
journeys were no doubt directed thither. That this had beoome an 
established practice is proved by the fear which pervaded the heart of 
Jeroboam, and induced him to set up the idolatrous calves in Bethel and 
Dan, lest the people, by going up to sacrifice at Jerusalem, should be 
induced to return to their legitimate sovereign — 1 Kings xii. 26, 27. It may 
be added, that the expression, hoiise of ihe Lord, for the tabemade, befioro 
the erection of the temple, frequently occurs in the Psalms of David, aa in 
verses 1 and 9 of the present. This Psalm discloses a nearer view of 
Jerusalem than the preceding, and might be appropriately recited on 
approaching, or having entered the gates, as verse 2 may be more correctly 
rendered, Owrfeet are stcmdAng, Sfc, 

1 I WAS glad when they said unto me. 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 

2 Our feet shall stand within thy gates, Jerusalem. 

8 Jerusalem is builded as a city 
That is compact together : 

PsAiiic Gzzii. 1. IwQA gUid uoken they said wUo me; or more liteftiUy, as 
rendered by Boothroyd : " I rejoiced with ^ose who said unto me," Ac. 

2. This verse is thus paraphrased by Mendelssohn: ''For already our 
feet have been standing at the gate of Jemsalem ; and we hare rejoicad ai 
the perfection of its beauty." 

8. Jerusalem is huiJded; literally,* Jerusalemy the huHded^ i^ wlUck «• 
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4 Whither the tribes go up, 

The tribes of the Lord, nnto the testimony of Israel, 
To give thanks nnto the name of the Lord. 

5 For there are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of Dayid. 

6 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee. 

7 Peace be within thy walls. 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

8 For my brethren and companions* sakes, 
. I will now say, Peace be within thee. 

huildedj 8fc, ; these words standing in opposition with the preceding : Our 
feet are sta/nding within thy gates, OJerusalenit — Jerusalem which is hmlded as 
a city that is compact together. " The city is composed of buildings which are 
uniform and consistent with one another, so that there is exhibited to the 
eye of the beholder, a perfect harmony in all its parts, as well as continnity." 
— PhilUps, ** The seat of Jerusalem was npon a very unequal ground ; the 
low town was mean and dismantled, the castle on the hill was fortified and 
held as a place of strength ; which, being taken by Joab, David built up the 
whole, and so made it one city, associated and joined together. — See 
1 Chron. xi. 7, B" — Hcummond, Several of the old translators refer the 
words to the people, "a city whose fellowship is oomplete;" and perhaps the 
Paabnist may here have had both ideas in view. 

4. '* From the external splendour of Jerusalem, the Psalmist proceeds to 
its internal glory ; he praises its rank as that of the reUgious metropolis of 
the nation, the centre of the congregation of God." — Hengstenh^g, The 
testimony of Israel, aocording to our version, would denote the sanctuary, 
which is frequently termed the Tabernacle of Testifuony, but there is nothing 
in the Hebrew answering to unto, and the literal rendering is, a testimowy 
far Israel ; signifying probably, according to the precept to Israel, requiring 
the males to appear three times in the year before the JuQrd.^Ez. zxiii. 17, 
zzziv. 23 { Deut. zvi, 16. 

6. Thrones of judgment; not only the royal tlu^one, but the seats or 
benches of justice, which, however, belonged to the house qf David, under 
whose auspices all judicial sentences were pronounced. 

6. They shaUprosper ; rather, let them, or may they, prosper, that love thee, 

8, 9. '' In these verses intercession for Israel is traced up to its source ; it 
flows from the love of the brethren and of God. For the well-being of the 
whole nation depended upon her well-being, and in her is the house of God.*' 
— Heugsteriberg, Peace ia here naed in the general «ense of w4fwe, which 
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9 Because of the house of the Lobd our God 
I mil seek thy good* 

PSALM cxxm. 

A Song of degrees. 

Some refer this Psalm to the malice and hostiliiy shown bj the Samaritans 
towards the Jews after their retnm from Babylon ; bnt its date and occasion 
are altogether a matter of conjecture. The commencement is yeiy similar 
to that of Psalm cxxi« 

1 UNTO thee lift I up mine eyes, 

thou that dwellest in the heavens. 

2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 
Look unto the hand of their masters. 
And as the eyes of a maiden 

Unto the hand of her mistress ; 

the original word saX&ni has, in the ordinary salutation in the East. Of the 
alliterations in the Hebrew of this Psalm, noticed on page 417, the following, 
transcript of verses 6 and 7 in English letters may afford a specimen : — 

iS^Tiaaloo sTielom YeroosTialaim, yi^Maioo oTiayayikh. 

Yehi slalom bechailaikh,' sTialvah bearmenothayikh. 
It is related that Theodore Zuinger took his leave of the world in a Latin 
paraphrase of this Psalm, which he had himself composed. It may be 
found in Bishop Home's Commentary, together with an English version of 
it' by Merrick, which " may serve," he remarks, '* as a finished specimen of 
the noble and exalted use which a Christian may and ought to make of the 
Psalms of David." 

PsALH cxxiii. 2. Without setting aside the more general application of 
this verse as " expressive of a readiness to obey the commands of Gk)d when 
known, and also as the language of dependence, expecting support, pro- 
tection, and redress" {B.C,B.)t the direct puiport of it appears to be as 
explained by Harmer : " As a slave, ordered by a master or mistress to be 
chastised for a fault, turns his or her imploring eyes to that superior, till 
that motion of the hand appears which puts an end to the bitterness that is 
felt, so our eyes are upon thee, our Gk)d, till thy hand shall give the signal 
for putting an end to our sorrows." It is customary in the East to convey 
orders to attendants or officers by slight motions of the hands or fingers, well 
understood by them, but scarcely noticeable by strangers. A despot has been 
known to command in this way, while in company, the decapitation of scores 
of persons. For further illustration, see Kitto'a lUustraied Oommentarff, 
Bwrdev'a Oriental Oustoms, and BobeMs Oriental JUustnUums. 
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So our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, 

Until that he have mercy upon us. 
8 Have mercy upon us, Lord, have mercy upon us : 

For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 
4 Our soul is exceedingly filled 

With the scorning of those that are at ease, 

And with the contempt of the proud. 

PSALM cxxrv. 

A Song of degrees of David. 

'' It is nncertain what tlie particular deliverance was which is celebrated 
in this Psalm. It is attributed to David in the present copies of the Hebrew 
text ; bnt ledawid, of Dwvid, is wanting in three MSS., and in the old versions. 
Some refer it to the deliverance of Hezekiah from Sennacherib, and others 
totheretam from the Babylonish captivity, while Dr. A. Clarke refers it to that 
of the Jews from the massacre intended by Haman." — B.CB. 

1 IF t^ had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
Now may Israel say ; 

2 Hit had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us : 

8 Then they had swallowed us up quick, 

When their wrath was kindled against us : 
4 Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 

The stream had gone over our soul : 

Psalm czziv. 8. Then they had swallowed us wp quick; i.e., alive. See 
on Psalm Iv. 15. Hengstenberg supposes the Psalmist to allnde to the 
destmction of Korah and his company, who were swallowed np alive by the 
earth ; bat the reference is rather to the habits of animals of prey, which 
seize and devour their victims alive. This is evident from the subjoined 
words, when thevr wrath was kindled agoMist us, and from the recurrence to 
the comparison, in verse 6, Blessed he the Lord, who hath not given us as a 
prey to their teeth. The deliverance is described (verses 3-7) under three 
metaphors : escape from the teeth of ferocious animals, from drowning in 
the .waters, and that of a bird from the snare of the fbwler, which is a 
familiar comparison in the East. '* A man who has narrowly escaped danger 
says, ' My life is like that of the bird, which, has escaped from the snare.* 
The life of man is often compared to that of a bird. Thus, of him whose 
spirit has departed, it is said-: 'Ah! the bird has left its nest, it has goner 
away.' As the unhatched bird must first burst from the shell before it caoi 
fly, 80 must this soul burst from its body.'* — Roberts's Oriental lUwtratuyMti 
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6 Then the prond waters had gone over onr sonl. 

6 Blessed be the Lord 

Who hath not given as as a prey to their teeth. 

7 Onr sonl is escaped as a hird 
Ont of the snare of the fowlers : 

The snare is hroken, and we are escaped. 

8 Onr help is in the name of the Lobd, 
Who made heaven and earth. 

PSALM CXXV. 

A Song of degp^es. 

*' Dr. Delaney supposes this Psalm to have been composed by David, when 
abont to attack the strongholds of Zion ; others refer it to the invasion of 
Jndah by Sennacherib, and the miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem ; but it 
most probably was written on the return firom the Captivity." — B.C.B. " The 
protecting grace of God over His own people is illustrated by two images, 
drawn from the natural situation of the metropolis of the Church ; the people 
of the Lord is firm, like Mount Zion — ij surrounded by the protection of the 
Lord, as Jerusalem is surrounded by mountains." The Psalmist " campares 
the firmness of the Church itself to that of her external seat ; the im- 
moveableness of the spiritual to that of the material Zion." These *' two 
figures impress a high sacredness upon the view of Zion and Jerusalem, as 
obtained by the pilgrims, and are intended to open up to them the symbolical 
import of natural objects." — Hengstenherg. 

1 THEY that trust in the Lord 
Shall be as mount Zion, 

Which cannot he removed, but ahideth for ever. 

2 As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the LoBD is round about his people 
From henceforth even for ever. 

PsALM czzv. 2. '* ' Jerusalem,' says Sandys ' is seated on a rocky moun- 
tain, every way to be ascended, except a little on the north, with steep 
ascents and deep valleys naturally fortified. For the most part it is 
environed with other mountains, not far removed, as if placed in the midst of 
<kn amphitheatre.' " — B.C.B, To this description may be added that of a recent 
traveller, Bobinson : " The sacred city lies upon the broad and high mountain 
range which is shut in by the two valleys, Jehoshaphat and Hinnom. All 
the surrounding hills are higher ; in the east, the Mount of Olives ; on the 
•oath, the so-called Hill of Evil Counsel, which ascends from the valley of 
Hinn o m . On the west, the ground rises gently to the border of the gr^at 
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8 For the rod of the wicked 

Shall not rest upon the lot of the righteous ; 

Lest the righteous put forth their hands unto iniquity. 

4 Do good, Lord, unto those that be good, 
And to them that are upright in their hearts. 

5 As for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
The LoBD shall lead them forth 

With the workers of iniquity : 
Bvt peace shall be upon Israel. 

PSALM CXXVI. 

A Song of degrees. 

" This Psalm evidently appears to have been composed in consequence of 
the proclamation of Cyms in favour of the Jews, giving them leave to return 
to their own land, and rebuild their city and temple." — B.C.B, 

1 WHEN the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
We were like them that dream. 

Wady, as described above ; while, in the north, the bend of a ridge which 
adjoins the Mount of Olives, limits the view to the distance of about a mile- 
and-a-half." 

3. The rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot, or possession, of the right- 
eous; lest the righteous put forth their ha/nds v/nto imqmty, ** That is, the 
sceptre or power of the wicked shall not always rule over or oppress God's 
people ; lest they should be overcome by their sufferings, and apostatize 
from God." — Boothroyd, 

4, 5. " The conduct in conformity with the rule as it was laid down to 
Israel in the Divine law, is here represented as necessary, in reference, not 
only to outward actions, but also to the heart/' "The good and the upright 
in heart are named Israel, as, in Psalm Ixxiii. 1, Israel is identified with the 
pore in heart." " The Israel are the pure gold which remains after the 
removal of the dross." But such as turn aside wnto thevr crooked VKvys, the 
Lord shaU lead them forth with the workers of irviquity. " They have associated 
themselves in conduct with evil doers; (rod, therefore, will associate them in 
punishment with them, in spite of their freedom from external idolatry, and 
their external religion." — Hengstenherg, Compare, as to mode of expression. 
Psalms xxvi. 9, and note, xxviii. 8. , 

Psalm cxxvi 1 . When tlie Lord twmed again the captivity of Zion, The 
Hebrew for twm and captivity, as remarked on page 417, is nearly the same, 
Vhis clause readsi Bfishooh Tehovah ethshiboith Tfsions literally, WhenJ€ihfnf9ik 
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2 Then was oar month filled with laughter, 

And onr tongue with singing : 
. Then said they among the heathen, 

The Lord hath done great things for them. 
8 The Lord hath done great things for us ; 

Whereof we are glad. 

4 Turn again our captivity, Lord, 

As the streams in the south. 
6 They that sow in tears 

Shall reap in joy. 
6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, 



retwmed the retwming of Zion ; or it may be only an orthographical variation 
of the word for cwptivity, which appears in its nsnal form in verse 4 : Shoohahj 
Tehovahj ethshebeethainoo ; Tv/m haclcy JeJiovah, owr cwptivity, 

2. Then was our mouth filled with laughter , amd owr tongue with singing, 
" See that happy man, his month -is always full of laughter, his tongue is 
always singing." — Roberts* a Oriental IllustraMons, 

4. '* Bestore onr captivity, Jehovah, as thou restorest the torrents of the 
Sonth.*' — Boothroyd. " As those sonthem torrents, which, dried np by the 
heat of summer, are restored by the rains of antnmn." — B.CB. This may 
be a prayer for the retnm of those who still remained in Babylon, supposing 
the Psalm to have been composed before the return was complete ; or it 
may be understood in the more general sense of a full restoration to 
prosperity, as when the Lord is said to have ''turned the captivity of 
Job." — Job xlii. 10. See on Psalm liiL 6. 

6, 6. Precious seed; marginal, seed basket. The word precious, here intro- 
duced by our own and some other modem translators, is not justified by any 
of the old versions, or the usage of the Hebrew word, which is from the 
root to d/raw, and appears to signify simply the draught of seed, that portion 
of the com which is drawn from the store to be scattered by the hand of the 
sower. Various illustrations, more or less apposite, have been adduced as 
respects the literal reference of tl^ese two verses. They have been supposed 
to allude, either in a general sense, to the discouraging circumstances, from 
the state of the weather, or the soil, or the condition of the seed, which may 
attend the period of sowing ; or, more particularly, to the case of a poor 
husbandman, whose present exigencies will hardly admit of withdrawing 
from his heap, a few handfuls as the germ of a future crop ; or to the dangen 
attending agricultural labours in districts exposed to the incursions of hostile 
pr predatory neighbours, as the wandering herdmen, who neither sow nor 
ceap themselves, but obtain the com they need by depredations upon Ui9 
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Bearing precious seed, 

Shall doabtless come again with rejoicing. 

Bringing his sheaves with him, 

PSALM cxxvn. 

A Song of degrees for [or, of] Solomon. 

Some suppose this Psalm was written by David for his son, either 
shortly before his death, or on his receiving the announcement that 
Solomon should build a house for the Lord; but there seems no 
valid reason for not taking the particle in the usual sense, as indi- 
cating the author. The characteristic word of this Psalm is vain, and 
its principal topic is the vanity of all human efforts without the Divine 
blessing. The sentiments are very similar to those inculcated by Solomon 
in the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; see particularly Prov. x. 22, and 
the early chapters of Ecclesiastes, where vanity is not less a characteristic 

cultivators of the soil. Such may have been the case in the unsettled state 
of Judea when the captives returned ; and it is so described by travellers at 
the present time, who represent the peasants as going armed to their work. 
This, however, would be more appropriate to the time of harvest, when, on 
the contrary, the Psalmist speaks of the husbandman as bringing his shea/ves 
r^oicing. Perhaps the expressions may simply imply that the seed requires 
to be well watered to produce a plenteous crop. "It is proverbial," remarks 
Boberts, " to say to a boy who weeps because he cannot easily acquire his 
lesson, * My child, the plants of science require the water of the eyes. If 
you sow with tears, the profit will appear in your own hands.' The Jews in 
their captivity had been sowing good seed, had watered it with their tears, 
and the time was now come for them to reap with joy, and to retam with 
their sheaves rejoicing." After their return, however, the re-establishment 
of their civil and ecclesiastical polity was commenced in tears, for the 
rejoicing on laying the foundation of the temple, "yiras mingled with the weep- 
ing of those who remembered the glory of the former house, and the work 
was long retarded by the vexatious hostilities of the Samaritans ; but, at 
length, according to the prediction of Zechariah (iv. 6, 7), that the head-stone 
should be brought forth with shouting, it was brought to a happy completion, 
and the dedication of the house was kept with joy — ^Ezra vi. 16. So also the 
dedication of the walls of the city, the rebuilding of which had been delayed 
by like hindrances, was kept "with gladness and thanksgivings," and the 
people ''offered great saxsrifices and rejoiced, for God had made them 
rejoice with great joy** — Neh. xii. 27, 43. Whatever may have been the 
particular circumstances alluded to by the Psalmist, his words are applicable 
to any good and well-directed undertaking, which, though commenced amid 
sorrow or discouragement, may, through the Divine blessing, be crowned 
with a joyful result. 
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word. Hengstenberg, though perhaps with more of fancy than trath, 
reoognises in the words, he giveth his beloved sleep, an allusion to the personal 
relations of Solomon, who received the name of Jedidiahf beloved of the Lord, 
and to whom the promise of the Divine blessing was given when in sleep. 
— 1 Kings iii. 5-15. Whensoever the Psalm may have been composed, it is 
veiy appropriately inserted in a collection, formed probably while the Jews 
were engaged in the re-establishment of their civil and ecclesiastical polity. 

1 EXCEPT the Lobp build the house, 
They labour in vain that build it : 
Except the Lord keep the city, 
The watchman waketh btU in vain. 

2 It is vain for you to rise up early, 
To sit up late, 

To eat the bread of sorrows : 

For so he giveth his beloved sleep. 
8 Lo, children are an heritage of the Lobd : 

And the fruit of the womb is his reward. 
4 As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man ; 

So are children of the youth. 

FsALM cxzvii. 1. Except the Lord bmld the hotbue. Some understand the 
house of the Lord, but the Hebrew is without the article, and should rather 
be taken in a general sense, this clause, referring especially to individual 
and family concerns, as the next does to those of the community. 

2. To sit wp late. Our translators, in inserting this familiar English phrase, 
give the purport, but reverse the expression of the original, which signifies, 
resting from Uyil, not abstaining from rest — to rest, or go to resi, late» To eat 
the bread of sorrows, or toils ; bread acquired by much labour and anxiety. 
This verse teaches us that *'all human toil and anxiety are unavailing 
without God's assistance ; and more successfol are they, even in their worldly 
ooncems, who, trusting to the Divine blessing, do their appointed work in 
faith, and take the g^ts of natural repose which He allows to them, than 
those, who, in their over carefulness, take so much thought for the morrow^ 
and deny themselves necessary rest." — Jebb. See Matt. vi. 34, Ac 

8. " The Lo, points to a new and particularly striking example of the 
principle that all depends on the Lord's blessing. The expression revcwrd, or 
hi/re, is taken from Gen. xxx. 18, where Leah, in the birth of a son, sees a 
reward granted to her by God, and in consequence bestows on him the name 
of Issachar. La verses 4 and 5 the Psalmist points to the greatness of this 
Divine gift, the worth of a blooming posterity." — Hengstenberg, 

4. Children of the youth ; literally, sons of youth ; which may be mez«ly a 
Hebraism for youth, or youthful sons, as sons of the stranger, sons of tlie n^edu^ 
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5 Happy is the man that hath his quiver fall of them : 
They shall not be ashamed, 
But they shall speak with the enemies in the gate. 

PSALM cxxvm. 

A Song of degrees. 

" This Psalm," remarks Dimock, " is naturally connected with the pre* 
ceding, and is a most beautiful epithalamium," or nuptial benediction. The 
characteristic word is hleaa (verses 1, 4, 6)| and its theme, the blesae^esa 
of the man who feareth the Lord. 

1 BLESSED is every one that feareth the Lord ; 
That walketh in his ways. 

2 For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands : 
Happy shalt thou he. 

And it shall he well with thee. 



for strangers f and poor (Psalm zviii. 44; Isa. Ixii. 8 ; Psalm Ixxii. 4) j or may 
denote sons bom of young parents, as Joseph, on the contrary, is called, the son 
of Jacob's old age (Gen. xzzyii. 3) j and a wife of youth (Isa. Ur. 6) probably 
signifies one married when both parties were young. Such children, it is re- 
marked, " are peculiarly strong, and come to the height of their irigonr when 
the declining parents need theirprotection." — Rengstenherg. The Orientals are 
accustomed to speak of sons as the arrows of their fathers. ** To sharpen arrows, 
to make sharp arrows, is, among them, to get brave and valiant sons. When a 
son is bom in a family, it is customary to hang up bows and arrows before 
the house as a sign that the fSimily has acquired a defender." — Bv/rder*s 
Oriental Customs. '* To have a numerous male progeny is considered a 
^eat advantage, and people are a&aid of offending such a family, lest the 
arrows should be sent at them. ' What a fine fellow is the son of Eardon i 
he is like an arrow in the hand of a hero.' " — Roberts. 

5. They shall not he asha/medf or put to siuMnef hut they shaU speak wUh 
(marginal svhduey or destroy) the enemies in, the gaie. The textual rendering is 
-supported by the usage of the Hebrew verb. Some understand the passage 
as referring to forensic disputes, judicial proceedings being usually cairied 
on at the gate of the city; bu,t it may mean simply the entrance to the 
house, where the assaults of an enemy were to be resisted. 

Psalm oxzviii. 2. *' The first member carries an allusioii to Deat. xxviii. 
83 (compare Lev. zzyi. 16), where it is threatened to the covenant* 
breaking Israel, that enemies should eat up the fruit of their land, and all 
their labour." — Rengstenherg, 
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8 Thy wife shall &« as a frnitfiil Tine 
By the sides of thine house : 
Thy children like olive plants 
Bound ahoat thy table. 

4 Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed 
That feareth the Lord. 

5 The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion : 
And thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem 
All the days of thy life. 

6 Yea, thou shalt see thy children's children, 
And peace upon Israel. 

PSALM CXXIX. 

A Song of degrees. 

Whether this Psalm was written in conseqnence of the opposition of the 
Samaritans or not, it was in all probability composed after the Captivity, 
It aUudes to the many afflictions which Israel had endured from his youth, 
that is from the earliest period of national existence, which commenced 
imder Egyptian bondage ; and commemorates the Lord's preserratioa 
through all, conclading with a denunciation of the enemies of Zion. 

1 MANY a time have they afflicted me from my youth. 
May Israel now say : 

2 Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth : 
Yet they have not prevailed against me. 

^ ■ ■— ■ -^i" ■» ■■■— — .1- - ^■ -■— ■■■■^■■i M.»« ■■■ ■■ — — ^M^— ^i» 

8. Dr. Kitto remarks, " We do not remember to have met with a single 
instance in the East of vines trained against the walls of a house, or of olives 
tiear or about one. The passage doubtless derives its figures from the 
fertility of the vine, and the appearance of the olive, or the order in which 
the trees are planted. The construction would then be : Thy wife in the 
sides (interior apartments) of thy house sluill he as the fruitful vine ; and ihy 
child/ren round ahovi thy taHe Uke oUve plants" The practice of growing 
vines and other climbing plants about houses in the East, as well as in our 
own and other countries, is, however, attested by other travellers, and is in all 
probability alluded to by the Psalmist, though the words hy the sides may 
signify either aibout, or in the interior, of the house, as in Jonah L 5, '* the 
sides of the ship " denote the inside or cabin, and may therefore fl^ply 
either to the vine or to the wife ; and round abov^t thy tahUf in the next UnOp 
must be referred to the children, not to the olive plants. 
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8 The plowers plowed upon my back : 
They made long their farrows. 

4 The Lord is righteous : 

He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked, 

5 Let them all be confounded and turned back that hate 

Zion. 

6 Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, 
Which withereth afore it groweth up : 

7 Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand ; 
Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 

8 Neither do they which go by say, 

The blessing of the Lord be upon you : 
We bless you in the name of the Lobd. 



PsALK cxziz. 3. Whether the Israelites as a nation were ever subjeoted to 
the indignity which the literal application of this verse indicates does not 
appear from their history ; but the words may be understood, in a more 
general sense, of the infliction of cruelty and oppression. " When a man is 
in much trouble through oppression/' remarks Boberts, " he says, * How 
they plough me and turn me up. All are now ploughing me. Alas ! alas ! 
my enemies, nay my children are now ploughing me/** 

4. The cords of the wicked; i.e., the cords with which they bound us. 

6. '* As the tops of the houses in the East are flat, they are frequently 
grown over with grass, or other vegetable productions; but, from the want of 
proper nourishment, it is but small and weak, and, from its elevation, being 
exposed to the scorching sun, it is soon withered.** — B,C,B. Orass, as 
appears from the next verse, is here used in its general sense, for grass or 
com. Which withereth afore it groweth -wp ; or, as it is more generally and 
perhaps more correctly rendered, before it is plucked up, or gath&recl^^ The 
import is the same either way — ^before it comes to maturity, ^o let the 
enemies of Zion be defeated before their designs are accomplished. 

7. Nor he that hiiideth shetwes his hosom ; i.e., the bag op pocket formed 
by the loose dress of the Orientals above the girdle. — See on Psalm 
iKxiz. 12. 

8. This verse contains two formulas of salutation with which it was 
customary for passers-by to greet the reapers j or, according to the Syriao 
version, the salutation and response, as we find in the narrative of Euth 
(ii. 4), that " Boaz said unto the reapers. The Lord be with youj and they 
answered him, The Lord bless thee.** 

P P 
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PSALM CXXX. 

A Song of degrees. 

This Psalm is one of fervent supplication, expressive of deep distress and 
penitential feeling, either of an individual or national character. In the 
former case, the last two verses may be regarded as an invitation to others, 
founded on the Psalmist's experience of the Divine mercy ; in the latter, 
which is the view more genen^y adopted, the first six verses are spoken by 
each member of the Church, or by one on behalf of the whole, and the 
seventh and eighth form a general and concluding chorus. Some suppose 
it to have been composed, or at least to have formed part of the service, 
on the penitential occasion described in Ezra ix. and x. 

1 OUT of the depths have I cried unto thee, Lobd. 

2 Lord, hear my voice : 

Let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my snpplications. 

8 If thou, Lord, shonldest mark iniquities, 

Lord, who shall stand 9 

4 But there is forgiveness with thee. 
That thou mayest be feared. 

6 I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 

And in his word do I hope. 
6 My sonl waiteth for the Lord, 

More than they that watch for the morning : 

1 say more than they that watch for the morning. 

PsALM CXXX. 3. Jf thoUyLordfSTumldest ma/rh vniquities ; '' mcurh dovrrij i.0., for 
the purpose of punishing." — Booth/royd. " If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, Lord, who may abide itP" — Prouyer Book Version, 

4. But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou moAfest he feared. . ** The 
sense is that men may preserve a sense of religion, which else, throngfa 
despair, they would cast off." — Boothroyd, The old versions read the latter 
clause variously: Septuagint and others, "for thy name's sake;" Ynlgate, con- 
necting it with the next verse, "For thy law I have waited for thee, O Lord." 

6. ** The Psalmist," remarks Phillips, " says that his soul longs for the 
Lord more earnestly than the watchers of the morning long for the day, 
when the time of watching will expire, and they, wearied with duty, will 
be enabled to enjoy rest and repose. Allusion is here made to the watohings 
which the priests and Levites exercised during the night, in the temple 
(see Psalm cxxxiv. 1), especially to those watchers who were daily sent 
l)efore light to observe carefully the first dawn of the morning, when it 
would be lawful to offer the morning sacrifice. Agreeably to this is the 
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7 Let Israel hope in the Lord : 
For with the Lobd tJiSre is mercy, 
And with him is plenteous redemption. 

8 And he shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities. 

PSALM CXXXI. 

A Song of degrees of David. 

The name of David in the title is omitted in several of the old versions, 
but there is nothing jn the contents of the Psalm incompatible with his 
Laving been the author. It may have been inserted in the present series 
as applicable to the circumstances of the Jews when accused by Sanballat 
of conspiring against the King of Persia. — See Neh. vi. 

1 LOBD, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty : 

Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 
Or in things too high for me. 

2 Surely I have hehaved and quieted myself, 
As a child that is weaned of his mother: 
My soul is even as a weaned child. 

8 Let Israel hope in the Lobd 
From henceforth and for ever. 

_ II- I ri-.r<--— - - ■" 

rendering of the ChaJdee, ' My soul waits for the Lord more than the keepers of 
the morning vigils, which they observe for offering of the morning oblation.' " 
Most of the old versions read, My soul wmteth for the Lord from the monvmg 
watch till the evening; the Syriac," from morning watch to morning watch;" 
and the Hebrew will admit of the latter rendering. But the common 
reading and rendering seems preferable, the repetition in the last clause 
being emphatic; yet it is not improved by the insertion of I sa/y. If any 
thing were needed, Tea would read better, but the passage is best without 
either. 

FsALM cxxxi. 2. Swrely I hme hehanjed a/nd quieted rrvyself. Our word 
hehaved, which may be used either in a good or bad sense, is too indefinite 
to convey the meaning of the Hebrew verb, which is nearly identical with 
the succeeding one : Sv^rely I have composed, or humbled, a/nd quieted myself 
(literally, my soul), as a child that is wea/ned of his mother. The sense of the 
verse appears to be : I have abstained from all inordinate desires, or ambi- 
tions aims, as a child that has been weaned, forgetting its infantile nutri- 
znent, quietly resigns itself to its mother's disposal and continued care. 

ff2 
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PSALM cxxxn. 

A Song of degrees. 

The opening verses of this Psalm in connection with verses 10-12, appear 
to refer expressly to the desire of David to build a temple to the Lord, and 
the consequent promise of the kingdom to his posterity, conveyed through 
the prophet Nathan. — 2 Sam. vii. The manner in which David is spoken of 
is that of a later pen, rather than a contemporary. Several passages (verses 
1, 8-12) are nearly identical with parts of Solomon's prayer on the dedica- 
tion of the temple (2 Chron. vi. 16, 17, 41, 42) ; and it is generally con- 
sidered to have been composed for that occasion, when a reference to the 
Divine promises to David would be peculiarly appropriate on the part of 
those who had now carried out his pious designs, invoking the blessing of 
God on their proceedings, and the fulfilment of those promises to his succes- 
sors. The Psalm might probably be employed at the dedication of the 
second temple, which may have led to its insertion in the present series. 

1 LOKD, remember David, 
And all his afflictions : 

2 How he sware onto the Lord, 

And vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob ; 



PsALK cxzzii. 1. The word aiffUeUons is not appropriate to the context, 
which alludes to David's earnest care and solicitude respecting the public 
worship of God. The Hebrew root sometimes has the sense of taking pains 
or trouble for a particular olject, which seems to be the idea here intended, 
as expressed in Boothroyd's version, his piotbs lahows ; and corresponding 
with the parallel passage in Solomon's prayer (2 Chron. vi. 42), where a 
different word is used, and is rendered by our translators Tnerdes, but more 
correctly pious deeds. 

2-5. The expressions in these verses are not to be construed in a strictly 
literal sense, for David was dwelling "in a house of cedar" at the time 
specially referred to, while **the ark of Gk>d dwelt within curtains " 
(2 Sam. vii. 2) ; but he would not rest satisfied in the enjoyment of his 
personal comforts or luxuries, regardless of his highest duties. " They are 
to be explained," remarks Hengstenberg, " from 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. David 
dwelt in his house as though he had not dwelt in it. " His " earnest desire 
to have the dwelling of God in his capital, would not allow him to rest till 
he had accomplished the desired end. Scarcely was this object gained, 
when the new desire awoke in David's bosom for the erection of a solid 
temple, with which God was well pleased, though He did not permit its 
being carried into execution by him personally. As a reward for this 
sincere care about His house, the Lord granted to David the promiae of 

^etuity to his own house." Nor go wp vn,to m/if h^ (verse 8), ib ez« 
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8 Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my honse. 
Nor go np into my bed ; 

4 I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
Or slumber io mine eyelids, 

5 Until I find out a place for the Lord, 

An habitation for the mighty God of Jacob. 

6 Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah: 
We found it in the fields of the wood. 

7 We will go into his tabernacles : 
We will worship at his footstool, 

8 Arise, Lobd, into thy rest ; 
Thou and the ark of thy strength. 

pressed in the Hebrew by two words, ths couch of my bed, as the tahemacle 
of my house, in the previous clause. To verse 4 some of the old versions 
make a needless addition, Nor rest to nvy temples. " By the expression th§ 
mighty Qod of Jacob, in verses 2 and 5, the Psalmist evidently has reference 
to the patriarch's own words in his blessing to Joseph (Qen. zlix. %4i), where 
God is emphatically styled 'the mighty Grod of Jacob*'" — PhM^s, 

6. There is some obscurity in this verse which appears to allude to the 
places that had been the depositories of the ark before its removal to 
Jerusalem. We hea/rd of it at Ephratah, may signify either. We heard at 
Ephratah the report of it, or, We heard of its being there. Ephratah or 
Ephrath is mentioned in several passages as identical with Bethlehem (Gren, 
zzzv. 19 ; Buth iv. 11 ; Mio. v. 2) ; but there is no record of the ark having 
ever been placed there, nor any apparent reason why that place should be 
particularly mentioned as one where the report of it was heard ; for, though 
David's birthplace, it had ceased to be his residence when the care of the ark of 
God engaged his anxious thought. It is therefore probable that Ephratah here 
denotes the district of the tribe of Ephraim, in which Shiloh was situate, 
where the ark remained from the days of Joshua to those of Eli and Samuel, 
when it was taken by the Philistines. By the fields of the wood is probably 
meant Kijjath-jearim, where the ark abode for twenty years after it was 
recovered from the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 2), and which might be so called 
from its abounding in wood. The purport of the verse will thus be : We heard 
of the ark formerly as abiding at Shiloh of Ephraim ; but when we sought 
for ity to bring it to Zion, we found it amidst the woods of Kijjath-jearim. 

8. Arise, Lord. These were the opening words of the formula used by 
Closes, when the ark was set forward during the journeyings of the 
Israelites — Num. x. 35. Into thy rest; the permanent sanctuary in the 
temple. Thou and the ark of thy strength; " the symbol of thy power and 
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Let thy priests be clothed with righteonsness ; 
And let thy saints shout for joy. 

10 For thy servant David's sake 

Tom not away the face of thine anointed. 

11 The LoBD hath sworn in tnith onto David ; 
He will not turn from it ; 

Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 

12 If thy children will keep my covenant 
And my testimony that I shall teach them. 

Their children shall also sit upon thy throne for eyermoxe. 
18 For the Lobd hath chosen Zion ; 
He hath desired it for his habitation. 

14 This is my rest for ever : 

Here will I dwell ; for I have desired it. 

15 I will abundantly bless her provision : 
I will satisfy her poor with bread. 

16 I will also clothe her priests with salvation : 
And her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

17 There will I make the horn of David to bud : 
I have ordained a lamp for mine anointed. 

majesty." — PMUd^ps. The ark, however, was "no mere symbol, but an 
image and pledge of the real presence of God with His people." — Hengsten^ 
'berg. The same expression occurs in the parallel passage, 2 Chron. vi 41 ; 
compare Fsahn Ixxviii. 61. 

9. TTm/ ZQMdi ; see on Psalm Ixxxvi. 2. 

10. "Fw thy servant BwoitVe sake turn not awa/y the face of thine anointed. 
For the sake of David, and thy promise to him, reject not the prayer of 
him who now sits upon his throne as the anointed king of thy people. 

16. "In verse 9, the prayer of the Psalmist to God is that the 
priests may be clothed with righteousness ; and in this concluding portion 
of the Psalm, where God is declaring what He will do to the king and city of 
His people. He promises to grant even more than was asked for in the peti- 
tion : I toill clothe her priests vfith salvaMon ; not with righteousness only, 
but with what is the consequence or reward of righteousness — salvation." — 
Phillips, Salvation is the word used in the parallel passage of Solomon's 
prayer. — 2 Chron. vi. 41. 

17. There will I make the horn of David to hud. This figure, derived tnm 
those animals whose strength and means of defence consist chiefly in their 
horns, is familiarly used in the East. " Tes, that man will flourish | aliMidy 
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18 His enemies will I clothe with shame : 
£nt upon himself shall his crown flourish. 

PSALM cxxxm. 

A Song of degrees of David. 

This Psalm is by many supposed to have been written when the dissen- 
sions between the houses of Saul and Dayid had ceased, and all the tribes 
concurred at Hebron in making David their king (2 Sam. r. 1) ; but the 
allusion to Zion (verse 3), in connection with the succeeding words, as the 
place of the sanctuary, seems opposed to so early a date, as the ark had not 
then been placed there. It is of a general character, and may not have been 
occasioned by any particular event. Hengstenberg remarks that the 
hehold with which it commences, shows that thd Psalmist had before his eyes 
a lovely meeting of brethren ; that this had a religious centre, as indicated 
by the whole character of the Psalm, particularly by the allusion to the 
priesthood ; and it was probably the assembling of the people at Zion at 
one of the great festivals ; with which the superscription entirely coincides. 
The name of David is omitted in several of the old versions. The Psalmist 
illustrates the excellence and loveliness of harmony among brethren by two 
apposite and beautiful comparisons, the precious ointment and the mountain 
dew, diffusing fragrance and fertility. 

1 BEHOLD, how good and how pleasant it is 
For hrethren to dwell together in nnity ! 

2 It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
That ran down upon the heard, even Aaron's heard: 
That went down to the skirts of his garments; 

his horn has begun to appear, it is growing." — Roberts, " A horn is an 
emblem of power and sovereignty ; and as one horn dropped off, another 
sprung up, till the budding forth of the Messiah, 'the horn of salvation' 
(Luke i. 69) ; and the lamvp or family of David was not extinguished till the 
' Sun of Bighteousness arose with healing in His wings.' " — B,C.B. 

18. But upon himself shall his erownjUmrish, The word^Ioims/i, it has been 
remarked, does not appear strictly appropriate to crowns of gold or jewels, 
and the idea may have been derived from the crowns of laurel, olive, and 
ivy bestowed upon those who had conquered in the field, gained the prize 
in the race, or perfoimed some important service to the public. These were 
the dear-bought rewards of the most heroic exploits of antiquity, and adorned 
the heads of the victors in full verdure. — See Burden's Oriental Customs, 

Psalm cxxxiii. 2. The precious ointm&rdy literally, the good oil, denotes the 
** holy anointing oil," which was compounded of several spices mingled with 
oil, as directed in Ex. xxx. 22-33, and was appropriated exclusively to the 
consecration of the priests and of the tabernacle with its appurtenances. When 
poured copiously upon the head, a portion of it would naturally extend to 
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8 As the dew of Hermon, 
And as the dew that descended upon the monntams of Zion : 
For there the Lord commanded the hlessing. 
Even life for evermore. 

i . 

the npper part or border of the garment or robe. Saoh is the meaning of 
the word used by the Psalmist, which is literally mouth ; and is employed 
in describing the inyestitnre of Aaron as high priest (Ex. zxviii. 32), there 
rendered " the hole in the top of the robe of the ephod." It occurs in Job 
XXX. 18, where it is rendered collar, bat nowhere denotes the skirt, or lower 
hem of the garment, which, in the next Terse to that jnst qnoted (Ex. 
xxTiii. 88), is expressed by another word ; nor is it very probable that the 
oil wonld be poured upon the head in snoh profusion as to flow down to the 
extremities, especially as some of it was also sprmkled upon the garments of 
Aaron and his sons (Ley. viii. 80), thus diffusing its fragranpe over their 
whole persons. "The epithet good** observes Hengstenberg, "does not 
refer simply to the physical quality of the oil. The Psalmist riews it with a 
spiritual eye, and so viewed, it served as an image to him of what was most 
glorious and lovely, it was the symbol of the Spirit of God." 

8. The first part of this verse, without the words supplied by the transla- 
tors, would read. As the dew ofHermon, that descended wpon the moumtavns of 
Zion, Not the dew that flowed from Hermon to Zion, but that it was the 
same in its nature and quality that descended upon both. The word descend, 
mdeed, is not quite philosophically correct as applied to dew, which does 
not fall, as such, upon the objects which it covers, but is formed upon them 
by the condensation of atmospheric vapour, coming in contact with a colder 
substance. Its real nature and orig^ appear to have been but little nnder- 
stood till within a recent period, and, in common parlance, we still speak of 
dew falling. Some of the ancients, as remarked on Psalm cxxi. 6, regarded 
the moon as the source of cold and dew, mistaking, no doubt, a simple coin- 
cidence for cause -and effect, — a cool, clear atmosphere, when the heavenly 
bodies shine with the greatest brilliancy, promoting, at the same time, the 
radiation of heat from the earth and other substances, and thus producing 
a copious deposit of dew. For there the Lord commamded the hlessvng. Some 
refer these words to verse 1, there, where brotherly lov« reig^ ; but the 
most direct and appropriate reference is to the word immediately preoeding, 
the moimtains of Zion, the Lord's sanctuary. " Brotherly unity resembles a 
lovely dew which descends on the lulls of Zion, where this unity is so 
strikingly exemplified. To Zion, which comes here into consideration as the 
then bearer of the kingdom of God, belong blessing and prosperity generally^ 
therefore, also, the blessing and prosperity connected with brotherly unity, 
snoh as is not to be found in the world, nor grows on the soil of nature, but 
only in that of graoe, which is confined to the kingdom of QiidJ''^Heng8tenb&rg. 
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PSALM CXXXIV. 

A Song of degrees. 
The call to bless the Lord (verses 1, fi) may be regarded as addressed by 
the people, or the pilgrims, assembled at the temple in the evening, to the 
priests and Levites. appointed to keep the nightly watch, who, in verse 3, 
pronounce upon them a benediction in retarn; "or the Psalm might 
have been used by the watchers themselves — a sort of watch-song, accus- 
tomed to be sung as an exercise of piety, when they were engaged in the 
discharge of the labours of their office." — PkiUdps, The former seems most 
in accordance with the title, and the view taken before of "the Songs of 
Degrees," of which the present thus forms an appropriate conclusion. "The 
heholdf in verse 1, the echo of that in the preceding Psalm, shows that the 
subject is a business immediately in hand." — Hengstenber^. 

1 BEHOLD, bless ye the Lobd, 
All ye servants of the Lord, 

Which by night stand in the house of the Lobd. 

2 Lift np your hands in the sanctuary, 
And bless the Lord. 

. 8 The Lord that made heaven and earth 
Bless thee out of Zion. 

PSALM CXXXV. 

There is nothing in the contents of this Pdslm marking the occasion or 
time of its composition, except a Chaldaism in verse 9, which indicates a 
post-exUian date. "The subject," remarks Dimock, "seems peculiarly 
adapted to the celebration of their annual festivals, in which it was highly 
proper for them to recite the mercies vouchsafed to them from the Exodus to 
settling them in the land of Canaan." The opening verses closely resemble 
the preceding Psalm, but are expressed in more general terms. The Psalmist 
calls npon the servants of the Lord to praise Him, in commemoration of His 
glory and power, as displayed in the phenomena of nature, and for His won- 
derM works to Israel ; contrasting with them the vanity of idols, and con- 
cluding with a renewed call to bless the Lord, in *terms apparently taken, 
for the most part, from Psalm czv. 8-12. The preceding descriptio^ of idols 
is also, with the omission of one verse, nearly the same as verses 4-8 of Psalm 
czv., and verses 6, 7, are an expansion of verse 8 of that Psalm. Verse 7 
oconrs twice, word for word, though preceded by another clause, in the book 
of Jeremiah (x. 13, li. 16) ; and verses 8-12 are an abridgement, or, more pro- 
bably, the germ, of a considerable part of the next Psalm. The HaUehji^h9.t 
the commencement, which announces the purport of the Psalm, is in the 
old versions written as a title; tha^ at the end, as the title of Psalm 
cxxzvi. 



1 PRAISE ye the Lord. 

Praise ye the name of the Lord ; 
Praise Aim, ye servants of the Lord. 
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2 Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, 

In the courts of the house of our God, 
8 Praise the Lord ; 

For the Lord is good : 

Sing praises unto his name ; for it is pleasant. 

4 For the Lord hath chosen Jacoh unto himself. 
And Israel for his peculiar treasure. 

5 For I know that the Lord is great. 
And that our Lord is above all gods. 

6 Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he, 
In heaven, and in earth, 

In the seas, and all deep places. 

7 He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth ; 
He maketh lightnings for the rain ; 

He hringeth the wind out of his treasuries. 

8 Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, 
Both of man and beast. 

9 Who sent tokens and wonders 
Into the midst of thee, Egypt, 

Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants. 
10 Who smote great nations. 
And slew mighty kings ; 

Psalm ozzzv. 3. Sing praises v/nto his name; for it is pleasamt ; i.e., to sing 
praises ; or, as it may be rendered, for he, or it (his name), is lovely, which 
forms a more exact parallel with the Lord is good, in the previous line. 

7. He causeth the vapovrs, or clouds, to ascend from the ends, Hebrew end, 
of the ea/rth; i.e,, as some understand it, from the sea at th& extremity of 
the land, or from the horizon, the apparent boundary of the earth; but 
the term probably signifies simply the whole or every part of the earth ; see 
Psalm Ixi. 2, and note, and G^n. xiz. 4, where "from every quarter," is liters 
ally, from the end. He maketh Ughtnings for the rain. How lightnings can 
be said to be made for the rain is not very apparent. Some render, He 
cha/nges lightnings to ravn, of which they are often the precorsor ; bat it 
seems preferable to take the particle in the sense of with, as our trandatort 
have done in both the parallel passages in Jeremiah — He maketh Ughtmings 
with rain ; the Psalmist probably having had in view the remarkable phe> 
nomenon exhibited hj a thunder-storm, in the simultaneous production of the 
two contrary elements, fire and water, from the same source. 
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11 Sihon, king of the AmoriteSi 
And Og, king of Bashan, 

And all the kingdoms of Canaan : 

12 And gave their land /or an heritage. 
An heritage nnto Israel his people. 

13 Thy name, Lord, endv/reth for ever ; 

And thy memorial, Lord, throughout all generations* 

14 For the Lord will judge his people. 

And he will repent himself concerning his servants. 

15 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
The work of men's hands. 

16 They have mouths, hut they speak not ; 
Eyes have they, hut they see not ; 

17 They have ears, hut they hear not ; 
Neither is there any hreath in their mouths. 

18 They that make them are like unto them : 
So is Gsreitj one that trusteth in them. 

14. The Lord will judge his people. This expression may signify to execute 
judgment, either upon them, or for them. The Italian version gives the 
former sense : "When the Lord has performed his judgments upon his people, 
he will repent himself for love of his servants ;" but it is generally understood 
in the other sense, as agreeing, not contrastmg, with the parallel line ; and 
this is more in harmony with the literal rendering of the verse, as in our 
version, and with the general purport of the Psalm : The Lord will main* 
tain the cause of his people, and repent himself concerning his serva/nts ; i.e., 
forego their punishment and show them mercy. 

17. Neither is there amy hreath in their mouths. The first word in the 
Hebrew of this line, which our translators render as a particle, is the same 
as the noun for nose^ in the parallel passage (Psalm cxv. 6), which reads. 
Noses have they, hut they sm^ll not, and some suppose the latter words have 
been lost from the present text. It may, however, be rendered as it stands, 
by merely supplying the ellipsis of have they : — Noses ha/ve they, hut there is 
no hreath in their m,ouths ; the want of breath applying both to the mouth 
and nostrils. Some copies of the Septuagint read this verse as in Psalm 
oxv. 6, and add the succeeding one : " They have hands, but they handle 
not ; feet have they, but they walk not ; neither speak they through their 
tliroat ;" which is wanting in the Hebrew of the present Psalm, and has, 
no doubt, been inserted from Psalm cxv. 
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19 Bless the Lord, hoiuie of Israel : 
Bless the Lord, house of Aaron : 

20 Bless the Lobd, house of hesi : 

Ye that fear the Loan, hless the Lobd. 

21 Blessed he the Lobd ont of Zion, 
Which dwelleth at Jerusalem. 
Praise ye the Lobd. 

PSALM CXXXVI. 

This Fsalin is an expansion, with oonaiderable additions, of six Terses (8-12) 
of the preceding. It ii^ supposed by some to have been sang on laying 
the foundation-stone of the second temple, when the people " sang together 
by oonrse in praising and giving thanks onto the Lord, because he is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever toward Israel." — Ezra iii. 11. The words 
which form the burden of this Psalm were, however, employed also on the 
oooasion of bringing the ark to Zion (1 Ghron. zvi. 34, 41), on the dedica- 
tion of Solomon's temple (2 Chron. y. 13, vii. 3), and on the promise to 
King Jehoshaphat of deliverance from the invading Moabites and Ammonites 
(2 Chron. xx. 21) ; they are the commencement of three other Psalms (cvL, 
oviL, and cxviii.), and were, no doubt, a doxology in frequent iise ; yet there 
is no improbability in the supposition of the present Psalm having been 
composed for the occasion referred to, especially as verses 23, 24, appear to 
Tefer expressly to the deliverance from Babylon. " It seems evidently to 
have been a responsive song, the first part of the verse being probably song 
bj the Levites, and the bni^en by the people." — B.C.B. 

1 GIVE thanks unto the Lobd ; for ^ » good : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

2 Oh give thanks nnto the God of gods : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

8 Oh give thanks to the Lord of lords : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

4 To him who alone doeth great wonders ; 
For his mercy endureth for oyer. 



19; 20, These verses vary considerably from the original passage, as it 
probably is, in Psalm cxv } the corresponding passages of which are verses 
9-12. 

PsAUC oxxxvi, 2, 8. '< These verses rest upon Dent, x, 17: *For the Lord 
your God is the God of gods, and the Lord of lords.' "—^Be^stmberg* 
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5 To him that by wisdom made the heayens : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

6 To him that stretched oat the earth above the waters : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

7 To him that made great lights : 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 

8 The snn to mle by day : 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 

9 The moon and stars to role by night : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

10 To him that smote Egypt in their firstborn : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

11 And bronght ont Israel from among them : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

12 With a strong hand, and with a stretched ont arm : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

18 To him which divided the Bed Sea into parts : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

14 And made Israel to pass throngh the midst of it : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

15 Bnt overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Bed Sea : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

16 To him which led his people through the wilderness: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

17 To him which smote great kings : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

18 And slew famons kings : 

For his mercy endureth for ever : 

19 Sihon, king of the Amorites : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

6. That stretched out the ewrth above, or v^on, the waters, " This/* remarks 
Dr. A. Clarke, ** seems to refer to a central abyss of waters, the existence of 
which has not yet been disproved." Nor, it may be added, has it been 
proved ; bnt the Psalmist appears to allnde simply to the gathering 
together of the waters into one place, that the dry land might appear. 
— Gen. i. 9. 
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20 And Og, the king of BaBhan : 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 

21 And gave their land for an heritage : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

22 Even an heritage unto Israel his servant : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

28 Who remembered ns in our low estate : 
For his mercy endureth for ever : 

24 And hath redeemed us from our enemies : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

25 Who giveth food to all flesh : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

26 Oh give thanks unto the God of heaven : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

PSALM CXXXYn. 

" The Bnthor of this beantifal and affeoting elegy is Tmknown ; bat the 
occasion is evident/' — B.C.B. Some infer from the nse of the past tense, in 
verses 1-8, that the Psalm was composed after the release of the captives, 
bnt the mode of expression would be qnite snitable in reference to incidents 
which had aotaaJly occurred, though still in the condition which had given 
rise to them, and might occasion their recurrence; and the succeeding 
verses bespeak the feelings of one who had a personal and vivid recollection 
of Jerusalem, and of its destruction, which, as the captivity lasted seventy 
years, could hardly, in the course of nature, be possessed by one writing 
after its close, nor would the resolution, not to forget Jerusalem, be then 
appropriate. 

1 BY the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
Y«a, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 



Psalm czzzvii. 1. By the rwers of Boibylon. The city of Babylon had only 
one river^ the Euphrates ; but the Hebrew word may signify any running 
stream; or Babylon may here denote the kingdom, comprehending other 
livers in the vicinity of which the captives were located, as the Chebar, 
mentioned in Ezek. i. 1, 3, and the TJlai, Dan. viii. 2. The reason why they 
are depicted as sitting by the rivers, is probably simply because that wae 
an appropriate posture and situation for pensive and devout meditation. 
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2 We hanged onr harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
8 For there they that carried us away captive required of ns a 
song ; 

And they that wasted ns required of us mirth. 

Saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

4 How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? 

5 If I forget thee, Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning, 

6 If I do not remember thee, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 

"The ohildren of Israel plax^ed themselves beside the streams of Babel, 
because they saw in them the image and symbol of their floods of tears." — 
Hengstenlterg. We wept, when we remember^ Zion. " The remembering of 
Zion is no patriotic one in the ordinary sense ; it comes into view, not so 
mnch as th^ civil, as the spiritual capital, the place where the Lord dwelt 
with His people. To be separated from Zion was to be separated from God, 
the Bomrce of all life and joy." — Hengstenherg, 

2. '* Willows were so plentiful at Babylon, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
that Isaiah calls it ' the brook or river of willows ;' and Sir B. K. Porter 
(vol. II. p. 295) says : ' Its banks were hoary with reeds, and the grey osier 
willows were yet there, on which the captives of Israel hung up their harps, 
and, while Jerusalem was not, refused to be comforted.' " — B.C.B. 

3. The requirement of the Babylonians, even though prompted, as it might 
be, by interest or curiosity, or a desire to be entertained by listening to the 
native strains of their captives, without intending to insult their feelings, 
oonld not fail to add poignancy to their sorrowful thoughts and recollections; 
and though, from the manner in which their harps are mentioned, it may be 
inferred they were not altogether disused in a sin'o/nge lamd, they would 
feel great reluctance to employ them for the gratification of their spoilers, 
especially as demanded, in a cheerful strain, altogether incompatible with 
the feelings of their hearts, or involving, in any degree, an indifference to 
their present condition, or forgetfulness of their beloved country. 

4-6. Some understand these verses as the reply of the captives to the pre- 
ceding requisition; but they seem to be rather the free expression amongst 
themselves of the sentiments which had thus been excited. 

6. Let my right hand forget her cwnmmg. The ellipsis in the Hebrew is 
well supplied by the latter word, though, in the sense in which it is here 
used, it is almost obsolete : Let my right homd lose its power, or skill ; that 
quality denoted by the word formed from its Latin name, dexteriiy, A similar, 
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7 Remember, Lobd, the children of Edom, 
In the day of Jerusalem ; 

Who said, Base ity 

Base it, even to the foundation thereof. 

8 daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, 

and, as it appears, proverbial expression, is found in an old Arabian poem : — 
" No ! never have I done anything that conld displease thee. If this is not 
txiie, may my hand be nnable to lift its soonrge.*' And in a Hindoo book it 
is written: " Singa Mnggain, on seeing that, his heart throbbed, the tears 
flowed, and his hands and feet forgot their canning." " Yes, if I lose thee 
and forget thee, it will be like the losing, like the forgetting, of these eyes 
and arms." — Bwrder and Boherts, — Compare Job xxxi. 22. In a solemn 
asseveration of this kind, the hand and tongae might natnraUy be broi^ht 
into view, as the inBtraments of action and speech, the loss of which would 
constitute the most severe deprivation ; but t^ey have a peculiar appro- 
priateness in the present instance, as those which would be employed in 
giving eflfect to the feelings which the pious exiles so strongly deprecate. 
** If I, misapplying my right hand to the playing of joyful strains on my 
instrument, forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my misemployed hand lose its 
eapacity to play, and my tongue, misemployed in singing cheerful songs, its 
capacity to sing." — Hengstenberg, 

7. The Psalmist concludes by invoking the Divine retribution of the 
Edomites for their exultation at the destruction of Jerusalem, and declaring 
the impending doom of Babylon herself, in accordance with the prophecies 
which had been uttered by Isaiah and Jeremiah. The Edomites, though, as 
the descendants of Esau, they were brothers of the Israelites, through their 
common ancestor Isaac, yet cherished a strong feeling of jeaJousy and 
hatred a,gaiDBt them, as was evinced by the refusal to allow them to pass 
through their land on their passage to Canaan, and by subsequent hostilities 
on various occasions ; and it appears from the present passage, compared 
with Ezekiel xxxv. and Obadiah, 10-14, that, ui the dcvy qf Jerusalem, i.e,, 
at the time of its capture and destruction, they were associated with the 
Chaldeans, " as one of them," instigating and aiding them in the work of 
spoliation and slaughter, "rejoicing over the children of Judah in the day 
of their destruction," and " speaking proudly in the day of their distress." 
"For these things, they are severely reproved, and the Divine judgments 
are pronounced upon them by those prophets, as well as by Jeremiah — Lam. 
iv. 21, 22. " The Lord has now remembered to them for a long time the day 
of Jerusalem; they have disappeared, without leaving a trace behind."^- 
Hengstenbergi 
8,9. dafu^htercf Babylon s t.e., people or inhabitants (see oo Psalm z1t.12)« 
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Happy 9haU he be, thai rewardeih thee 
As thon hast served ns. 
9 Happy shall he he, that takoth 
And dasheth thy little ones against the stones. 

PSALM CXXXVnL 

A Psalm of DavicL 

This Psalm is generally considered to hare been composed by David, when 
he was firmly and peaoefiilly established in his kingdom, and, in the opinion 
of Hengstenberg, with especial reference to the promise to him and his pos- 
terity through the prophet Nathan. — 2 Sam. vii. The spirit which it breathes 
of triumphant gratitude for blessings of surpassing greatness, is quite in 
harmony with David's thanksgiving on that occasion ; and the allusion to 
kings, in verse 4, comes with peculiar force and propriety from the lips of one 
who was himself a king. 

1 I WILL praise thee with my whole heart : 
Before the. gods will I sing praise unto thee. 

w7u> art to he destroyed ; literally, daugJiter of Babylon, the destroyed. 
Some infer from this expression that the Psalm was composed after the 
taking of Babylon by Gyrus, which led to the release of the Jews, or even 
after that by Darius Hystaspes, which was the commencement of its com- 
plete destruction ; but in prophetic language fhture events are firequently 
spoken of as already accomplished, and the succeeding words of these two 
verses would be inappropriate after the latter at least, of those events, when 
the scenes described would have taken place. Some, however, render the 
word as in the Ghaldee form, in which, considering the period and circum- 
stances of this Psalm, there seems no impropriety, and which gives it an 
active and more emphatic sense — tTie destroying one, or destroyer. The 
Psalmist pronounces him happy, or prosperous, who should be the instru- 
ment of executing the retributive justice of God upon Babylon, in language 
identical with that of Isaiah xiii. 16, and charaoteristxc of the cruelties com- 
monly perpetrated in ancient times on the inhabitants of conquered cities, 
bat involving no sanction of such atrocities. Homer speaks of—. 

" Infants dashed 

Against the ground in dire hostility.** 
And, again, Andromache, addressing her child ; — 

" Or haply some Achaian here, thy hand 

Seizing, shall hurl thee from a tuiret top 

To a sad death." 

Cowpev^s version, book XXII. 1. 70, XXI7. 1. 9S6. 
' P81.UC oszxviii. 1. I will profise ihee. The old vertionsi and serenil MSSf 
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2 I will worship toward thy holy temple^ 

And praise thy name, 

For thy lovingkindness and for thy trath : 

For thou hast magnified thy word ahove all thy name. 
8 In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, 

And strengthenedst me with strength in my sonl. 

4 All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, Lord, 
When they hear the words of thy month. 

5 Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the Lobd : 
For great is the glory of the Lobd. 

6 Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 

lowly : 
Bnt the proud he knoweth afar off. 

add Jehovah. " That the Psahnist," remarks Hengstenbergy " addresses the 
Lord withoat naming Him, shows that his whole soul was really full of Him." 
Before the gods, or Qod ; the Hebrew word, being nsed in the plural form for 
the trne Grod, might be so rendered here; bnt this, whether taken in the 
literal sense, in thy presence, or, as some understand it, before the ourJc, will I 
sing praise unto thee, would be mere tautology, or at least deprive the pas- 
sage of all point or energy. The old translators render cmgels, judges, or 
kiaigs ; but there is no necessity for, or advantage in, departing from the 
ordinary sense of the word, as applied to the heathen deities, which, though 
" nothing in the world," are sometimes personified and brought into view, as 
false and presumptuous pretenders in contrast to the one true God. 

2. For thou hast magmfied thy word ahove aU thy name. Some, supplying 
the copulative, render, Thou ha^ magnified above aU, thy name and thy vmrd, 
Boothroyd : " For thou hast magnified by thy promise, thy name above eveiy 
name." But the common version, which is literal, probably expresses the 
true sense : " That God's promises are so great, and His perfonmanoe of 
them so exact and true, as even to surpass previous expectations, notwith* 
standing His great name." — PhilUps, 

4, 6. These verses may refer more immediately to the neighbouring kings, 
who heard of the fame of David, and of the Divine promisee and M o s aiu gi 
bestowed upon him (see 1 Chron. xiv. 1, 17) ; but they apply in a much 
more extensive sense to the spread of true religion in the world through tha 
Gbspel. They shall sing in, or con>ceming, the ways of the Lord; celebrate 
His power and glory. 

/;6. ^ut theproud'he knoweth afar off :i,e., aa some explam it, 
aY^rsion or disapprobation. This is a true sentiment, and dednoihla 
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7 ThoTigli I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt tevite me : 
Thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of 

mine enemies, - . < 

And thy right hand shall save m& 

8 The Lord will perfect that which concemeth me : . 
Thy mercy, Lord, endureth for ever : 

Forsake not the works of thine own hands. ; 

PSALM CXXXK. 

To the chief Musician. A Psalm of DancL 

Several unnsaal forms of expression, which appear to be rather Ghaldee 
than Hebrew, have been thought to militate against the ascription of this 
Psalm to David, in which all the versions concur with the Hebrew title ; the 
Alexandrine copy of the Septnagint adding, "of Zechariah in the Dispersion." 
The supposed Chaldaisms may have arisen from a slight change of ortho- 
graphy on the part of transcribers. The Psalm is quite in the spirit and 
style of David ; and " in its general plan and moral arrangement," remarks 
Jebb, " it much resembles Psalm xix. It begins, as that, with meditations 
on the wonders of Go4's handiwork, and from thence passes on to the con- 
templation of His spiritual law ; and ends with a prayer for the chastening 
of the Psalmist's own spirit, and the guidance of his ways. But it is plainly 
an advance upon the former Psalm, and contains many topics there unno- 
ticed — Qod's omnipresence and the influence of His Spirit, and the prophet's 
hatred of Qod'a enemies. There is no Psalm in the whole collection which 
affords a more perfect model for the meditation of the fiuithful." 

1 LORD, thou hast searched me, and known me. 



the scope of the passage, but does not appear to be actually expressed by 
the words quoted, which are coincident with those in Psalm cxxxix. 2 : 
*.* Thou understandest my thought afar off." The present verse may be 
more literally rendered: — 

For the Lord is high, but he seeth the lowly, or humble : 
And the proud he knoweth afar off, or from afar ; — 

the knowing from afa/r in the second line being parallel with the seeing from 
on high in the former. The sense, divesting the passage of its poetic form, 
may be thus expressed : Though the Lord is on high and afar. He discerns 
t^ hearts of all, and sees and knows the humble and the proud. It is 
Analogous to Psalm cxiii. ^ where see note. 

f 8. The Lord v^HX p^Ject that which concemeth me; i.e., fulfil and complete 
all His gracious promises and designs concerning me. 

aa 2 
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2 Thou knowest my downsitiing and mine upriBingy 
Thou nndentandest mj thought a&r off. 

8 Thon compassest my path ax^d my lying down, 
And art acquainted voith all my ways* 

4 For there is not a word in my tongue. 

But, lo, LoBD, thou knowest it altogether* 

5 Thou hast heset me behind and before, 
And laid thine hand upon me. 

6 Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
It is high, I cannot attain unto it. 



Psalm ozzziz. 2. My downaitti/ng ; rather, my resting^ or lying d<yum to rest. 
Thou vnderstcmdest my thottght afa/r off. Some, conneoting the latter word 
with tJiought, explain : Thoa nnderstandest my distant thoughts, the thonghto 
not yet conceived in my mind ; but this, however tme in itself, does not 
appear to be the proper sense of the passage, which is more literally. Thou 
understamdest my thought from afar, and is analogous to Psalm cxxxviii. 6 
(where see note), declaring the omniscience of Qod, thongh a&r oiT as regards 
mortal sight. " Qod is not shut np in heaven, as if He delighted in an idle 
repose, as the Epicureans feigned, and neglected human affairs ; but, though 
we live at a great distance from Him, still He is not far from us." — Caivin. 
3. Thou com/passest, or, as the marginal rendering which seems better 
supported by the usage of the Hebrew verb, Thou wirmowestf aifiest, or dis> 
eovereat, my path amd my lyvng dovm, or, as some render, mnf couch; the potfc 
and couch, the place of action, and the place of rest, answering in this verse 
tQ the verbs by which the same ideas are expressed in verse 2. 

4-6. Some render : When there is not a word in my tongue, 2o, Lord, thou 
Knowest it altogether ; i.e., Thou knowest my thoughts before they are ex- 
pressed in words ; but this has been already declared in verse 2, and the 
common rendering of the present verse is preferable, the Psalmist pro- 
ceeding in these three verses from thoughts to actions and words. " In 
verse 5 the Psalmist advances from the territory of the aUrhnowing to that 
of the ell-present, an easy and gentle transition, since, according to the view 
of Scripture, the omniscience of God is founded in His omnipresence ;" but, 
before proceeding " farther in the representation, he breaks out, in verae 6, 
into admiration of the superhuman glory, so far exceeding even all hnman 
conception. The knowledge must, according to several interpreten, 
be the Divine; but what is meant is rather the human knowledge of 
the Divine omniscience and omnipresence, which always falls infinitely Bliort 
of its infinite object, and worships before it without being able to penetrale 
its depths."— H«n9«^&«97. 
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7 Wliither shall I go from thy spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

8 If I ascend up into heayen, thou art there : 

If I make my hed in hell, behold thou art there. 

9 1/1 take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the nttermost parts of the sea ; 

10 Eyen there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 

11 K I say, Sorely the darkness shall coyer me ; 
Eyen the night shall be light abont me. 

S, If I make my "bed in, KeU, or the ahyss ; see on Fsalai xtL 10. The 
etymological sense of onr English word, the coneecded, or covered place, 
expresses precisely the idea here intended — ^the depths or recesses of the 
earth, in opposition'to the material heavens. 

9, If I take the ufings of the morrUng, amd dwell, ^c. Instead of and, for 
which there is nothing in the Hebrew, we may supply or, or if, as in the pre- 
yiotui clause, taking the two lines as in contrast, not in continuation : If I 
fly to the east, soaring as on the wing^ of the morning dawn, or the rays of 
the rising son ; or if I go to the extreme west, where his parting beams 
appear to sink in the ocean ware. But they may be taken in continuity, and 
explained as in B.C.B. : " Could I even fly upon the wings or rays of the 
morning light, which diffuses itself with such velocity over the globe from 
east to west, instead of being beyond thy reach, or, by this sudden transition 
be able to escape thy notice, thy arm could still at pleasure arrest my pro- 
gress, and I should, still be encircled with the immensity of thy essence." 
The Mediterranean forming the western boundary of Palestine, the Hebrewa^ 
were accustomed to denote the west by the word sea ; and the uttermost 
pa/rts of the sea here designate the farthest west, or opposite to the easti 
denoted by the vmigs of the morrUng. The terms in the present verse indi* 
cate length and breadth, as those in the preceding, height and depth ; thns 
comprehending, the whole universe pervaded by the omnipresence of GKkL * 

11. ]f I san/y Surely the darkness ehaZL cover me. The precise meaning ol 
the Hebrew verb is uncertain. Some render, shall crush, or oppress me, 
which is not inappropriate, as the purpose of the Psalmist is to show the 
impossibility, not only of escaping the all-seeing eye of God, but also of 
being placed beyond the reach of His guidance and protection. The latter, 
indeed, appears to be rather the prominent idea, from the use of the words 
lead and hold in verse 10, and the further illustration in verses 13-16, derived 
f«>m His forming and preserving care of man in the incipient stages of ex. 
istence. Even the night shall he Ught about me. The Chaklee reads, "And the 
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12 Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; 
Bat the night shineth as the day : 
The darkness and the light are hoth alike to thee. 

18 For thon hast possessed mj reins : 

Thou hast covered me in my mother's womb. 

14 I will praise thee ; 

For I am fearfally and wonderfolly made : 

Marvellons are thy works ; 

And tJiat my sotd knoweth right weU. 

15 My substance was not hid from thee, 

When I was made in secret, and curionsly wrought 
In the lowest parts of the earth. 

night shall be obscnre about me ; " making this line complementaiy of the idea 
in the preceding one, and reserving the antithesis to the next verse; bnt 
this, which appears a preferable reading, is not supported by any of the 
dther versions or Hebrew MSS. 

18. For thou hast possessed, or, as it may be rendered, hastformedf my reins. 
The reins, or kidneys, denote the inmost recesses of the corporeal frame, and 
were regarded as the " seat of the desires and feelings, the region where 
sinfhl passion boils, and where pain also plants its seat. This region Qod 
has in His power, as the Creator of man ; and so nothing can be concealed 
from Him which passes in this secret workshop." — Bengstenherg. Bee on 
Psalm xvi. 7. Thou hast covered me m my mother*s womb, " The covering 
consists, according to what follows, in the oversight and protection exercised 
by God in regard to the germ of life, which is perfectly impotent in itsdfl*' 
•-^Hengstenherg, 

14. I wm fea/rfvithf cmd wonderfully made. Though the Hebrew of the 
former word — 'literally, I wm wonderfully, or admwrabhf, distmguished — ^is 
derived from the root to fewr, it does not necessarily include that idea in its 
strict sense, but simply that of wondevful, or advrvirahle ; nor does the soo- 
oeeding verb express the sense of making, or forming. As, however, the 
whole passage refers to the structure of the human body, our version repre- 
sents its true import perhaps more forcibly and correctly than a more literal 
one would do. 

' 15. Cunmisly wroi*ght; " embroidered, or wrought as with a needle, referring 
to the external covering of the human body, as the word rendered substamce 
does to the bony skeleton, the foundation of the whole." — B.C,B, In the 
last clause, the particle of comparison, as, may be understood — as in ihe 
lowest parts of tlie earth; in the laboratoiy of nature, as concealed and im* 
pervious to all human sight as the depths of the earth. 
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16 Thine eyes did see my snbstance, yet being nnperfeot ; 
And in thy book all my members were written, 
Which in oontinnance were fashioned, 

When as yet there was none of them. 

17 How precions also are thy thoughts unto me, God I 
How great is the snm of them ! 

16. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unpeirfect. The lasjb four 
tprms. represent a single word of three letters in the Hebrew (not the same 
as that rendered substance in verse 15), from the root, to roUf or wind up ; 
denoting the unformed mass, o^ germ, of the future body, the roll, or "ball, 
of the thread of human life" (Hengstenherff), containing the element of 
every lineament, joint^ and limb, which, in process of time, would be deve- . 
loped and brought to perfection, according to the design of the Divine 
artificer, as exactly as the. work of the embroiderer or of the architect is 
executed after the prescribed plan or pattern. This is, no doubt, the general 
sense of the verse, though there is some doubt as to the precise import of the 
latter clauses, arising from the concise and elliptical phraseology of the 
original. Hengstenberg, closely following Luther, renders : " And in thy book 
were they all written, the days which were still to be, and of which none 
then was;" but our version seems preferable to this and others which have 
been proposed : In thy hook aU of them were written ; all the members or 
component parts of my frame were pre-arranged by Thee. Which in conr 
tvivwvnce, or more literally, doAf by day, were fashioned; were jopradually 
assuming their prescribed form. In the last clause some supply vxis rownting 
— And Tiene of them was wa/atvng, or deficient ; but this is unnecessary, if we 
consider the previous line parenthetical, and connect this in sense with the 
one preceding : In thy book all my m>embers were toritten, when as yet there 
mas none of them ; %,e^ ere any of them were yet formed. " The consolatory 
tendency of the Psalm comes here distinctly out. If our whole being is by 
God pre-arranged, how then, can anything befall us which He has not in His 
hand, which He does not see, or in regard to which He is unable at the 
proper time to administer help to us." — Hengstenberg, 
■ 17. Thy thoughts may mean either GUxl's thoughts. His gracious designs 
and care of man, or the Psalmist's thoughts of God and His goodness. The 
latter idea seems favoured by the connection with the next verse, which 
forms with the present an introverted parallel; the first and fourth line 
answering to each other, and the second and third, thus : — 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! 

How great is the sum of them ! 

If I should count them, they are more than can be numbered s 
When I awake I am still with thee. 
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IB If I should count them, 

They are more in number than the sand : 
When I awake, I am still with thee. 

19 Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, God : 
Depart from me therefore, ye bloody men. 

20 For they speak against thee wickedly. 
And thine enemies take thy name in vain. 

21 Do not I hate them, Lobd, that hate thee ? 

And am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee ? 

22 I hate them with perfect hatred : 
I count them mine enemies. 

28 Search me, God, and know my heart : 

Try me, and know my thoughts : 
24 And see if there be any wicked way in me. 

And lead me in the way everlasting. 

PSALM CXL. 

To the chief Masioian. A Psalm of Dayid« 

This and the two following Psalms are generally considered to have been 
composed by David while saffering from the persecntions of Sanl. Yerses 
4 and 5 of the present Psalm are appropriately referred hy Kimchi to Sanl's 
direction to the Ziphites, " to know and see where his haant is," and " take 
knowledge of all the larking places where he hideth himself" — 1 Sam. tjuL 
21-28. This Psalm is divided hy Selah into four parts. The first (verses 1-3), 
is a prayer against the devices of his enemies. In the second (verses 4, 5), a 
like prayer is made, imploring protection from the schemes now brought 
into action. In the third (verses 6-8), the supplication is repeated with 
greater confidence from the recollection of pasc mercies. The last (verses 
9-»13), refbrs again to the mem of words, or evil designs (the evil speaker), and 
the ma/n of violence, or evil actions ; concluding with an expression of oonfi- 
denoe that God wonld hear his prayer and maintain his cause. 

" In, the last line the Psalmist does not praise his zeal in maintaining fellow- 
ship with God, but the glorious riches of these thoughts themselves, which 
80 chain him that he cannot isolate himself from Qod ; that Grod is not 
merely his thought by day, but also his dream by night." — Hengstenherg. 

21, 22. This strong language must be understood as directed against the 
wicked as such — against their character and conduct, rather than their per* 
sons. " With such hearty abhorrence of the wicked, the Psalmiat can call 
upon God, in conclusion, to search and prove him, even to the lowest deptbi 
of hia heart." — Henffstenherg, 
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1 DELrVEB me, Lord, from the eyil man : 
Preserve me from the violent man ; 

2 Which imagine mischiefs in their heart ; 
Continually are they gathered together /or war. 

8 They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent ; 
Adders' poison is under their lips. Selah. 

4 Keep me, Lord, from the hands of the wicked ; 
Preserve me frx)m the violent man ; 

Who have purposed to overthrow my goings. 

5 The proud have hid a snare for me, and cords ; 
They have spread a net by the wayside ; 

They have set gins for me. Selah. 

6 I said unto the Lord, Thou art my God : 
Hear the voice of my supplications, Lord. 

7 God the Lord, the strength of my salvation, 
Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 

8 Grant not, Lord, the desires of the wicked : 
Further not his wicked device ; 

Lest they exalt themselves. Selah. 

9 As for the head of those that compass me about, 

Let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 

- 

Psalm cxl. 2. ContmvaXly a/re th^y gathered togethet for wa^r; or, C<mtmually 
do they gather, or raise vp, war. 

3. They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent. The Psalmist has 
been supposed to allude to the action of a serpent, when erecting his head 
and putting out and brandishing his tongue, as if sharpening it to inflict a 
wound; but the sense may simply be: They make their tongue sharp or 
venomous, as those of serpents, as in the parallel passage. Psalm Iziv. 3, 
where the wicked are said to " whet their tongue like a sword ; " the point of 
comparison is in the being sha/rp, not in the act of sharpening. The tongue, 
however, strictly, speaking, is not the instrument with which the serpent 
inflicts its injury, the venom being injected from a fang at the roof of the 
mouth, which it protrudes when about to strike its victim, and of which the 
situation is aptly described in the next line. Adders^ poison is vmder their 
Ups. 

9. This verse may be rendered. The poison of those that compass me aboutf 
even the mischi^ of their own Ups shaU cover them ; but that of the text is 
preferable ; the head of the enemies, as pertinently remarked by Hengsten- 
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10 Let burning ooak fall upon them : 
Let them be cast into the fire ; 

Lito deep pits, that they rise not up again. 

11 Let not an eyil speaker be established in the earth : 
l^vil shall hunt the yiolent man to overthrow him. 

12 I know that the Lobd will maintain 
The cause of the afflicted. 

And the right of the poor. 
18 Sorely the rightdons shall give thanks nnto thy name : 
The upright shall dwell in thy presence. 

PSALM CXLI. 

, A Psakn of David. 

*' ThiB Psalm contains aveiy earnest petition to Gtod, to be delivered from 
the hands of some fnrions persecutor, together with a prayer for patience, 
that the sufferer might not be instigated, by the injuries he had received, to 
a course of conduct, inconsistent with obedience to Gtod's commandments, 
and with the maxims of sincere piety. The occasion of it might be David's 
conceahnent in the cave of Engedi, when Saul was manifesting the most 
hostile designs against him, and seemed as if determined to chase and hunt 
him to deatii." — Phillipi, 

1 LOKD, I cry unto thee : 
Make haste unto me ; 

Give ear unto my yoice, when I ciy unto thee. 

2 Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense ; 
And the lifting up of my hands as the eyening sacrifice* 

berg, with its destruetwe covering, forming the contrast to that of the 
Psahnist in verse 7, with its covering of Divine protection. To bring promi- 
nently out this contrast, the head is placed first in the nominatiye absolute, 
which our translators indicate by prefixing the words, as for. 

11. This verse may be rendered, " Let not an evil speaker, a wicked man of 
violence, be established in the earth; let him be hulited to his overthzow." 
— B.CB. 

Psalm cxli. 2. " David, who was now driven from Judea, and far from the 
sanctuary, here prays that the devotion of his heart, and the elevation of his 
hands might be accepted." — B,C.B, He refers to the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice. The Mincha, here rendered aa^fice, but usually meat- 
cfferingf was the oblation of fine flour mingled with oil, which with the drink> 
offering of wine accompanied the morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb. 
Inoenae was also directed to be burnt nyooning and evening.— -See "g^^Minf 
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8 Set a watch, Lord, before mj mouiii ; 
Keep the door of mj lips. 

4 Incline not my heart to an^ evil thingi 
To practise wicked works, 

With men that work iniquity : 
And let me not eat of their dainties. 

5 Let the righteons smite me ; it shall be a kindness : 
And let him reprove me ; 

It shall he an excellent oil, which shall not break my head : 
For yet my prayer also shall he in their calamities. 
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zxix. 88-41, XXX. 7, 8. " The Bweefc-smelling inoense is, in- Scripture, tl^e 
standing symbol of the prayer of believers, which is precious before Grod. — 
Compare Bev. v, 8, viii. 3, 4 ; Lnke i. 10. With the presentation of the 
tme incense, the Psalmist connects that of the true meat-offering. The meat* 
offering, the nourishment presented to Gk>d by His people, is, in the law, the 
symbolical representation of good works." — Hengstenherg, 

3. Keep the door ofnvy lips; or more literally, and forming a more com- 
plete parallel with the preceding line, Keep guard upon the door of my Up$, 
Some commentators seem to raise needless difficulty here, remarking that^ 
the expression door ofrrvy lips, is inappropriate, the lips being the door of the 
mouth ; but this is no doubt the idea intended, the lips being mentioned as the 
material of which that door is composed, as, a gate of brass, or a door of cedar, 
Homer^s &vourite phrase, the wall, or hedge of the teeth, which is generally 
supposed to refer to the lips as forming an enclosure to the teeth, may, per- 
haps, more correctly be explained on the same principle as the present pas- 
sage, designating the teeth themselves as the wall or hedge of the mouth. 

5. Most of the old versions read : The righteous shaU chasten me with 
mercy, and reprove me ; hut let not the oil of the sinner WMymt my head ; for 
yet, also, my prayer shall he in their pleasure, or against their desires, or 
wickedmess. The rendering, oil of the sinmer, probably arises from a different 
reading of one word in the original. The Chaldee appears to have read 
according to the present Hebrew text, and paraphrases thus : " Let the righ. 
teous smite me with mercy, and reprove me ; it shall not take the anointing oil 
of the sanctuary from my head ; for still my prayer shall be directed against 
their wickedness ;*' or, as some copies amplify : "Let the righteous smite me 
with mercy, and the priest anointing me with the holy oU of the sanctuary 
reprove me ; it shall not take away the crown of the kingdom from my head • 
for yet, &g" Modern translatorsrenderthis verse variously. Hengstenberg : — 
*' The righteous smites me in kindness, and chastises me. Oil for the head, my 
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6 When their jadges are overihrown in stony places, 
They shall hear my words ; for they are sweet. 

7 Our bones are scattered at the graTe*s month, 

As when one cntteth and deaveth wood upon the earth. 
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head reftuea not. If still then I shall pray against their wickedness." The 
rendering adopted by onr translators, seems, on the whole, the preferable 
one ; but the olanse, which shall not break my heady might perhaps stand 
more correctly, which nvy head will not rtftue. ** This verse/* remarks Dr. 
Kitto, " has greatly exercised the ingenuity of interpreters. The Septoogint, 
and other ancient Torsions, generally seem to nnderstand it to express, that 
the reproofs and smitings of the righteons were better than the rich and 
firagrant oils of the nngodly. We are rather disposed to understand, as in 
onr Torsion, that the intention is, to affirm that the corrections of the 
righteous are, from their good intentions and beneficial effects, as excellent 
oils, which do not wound but heal the head on which they falL Boberts 
informs us that in India, common correction is usually administered on the 
crown of the head. Then, on the other hand, to anoint the head is a oom« 
mon practice, and there are certain oils which are believed, by external 
application, to have a most salutary effect on the head, in the cure or preren* 
tion of the complaints to which it is subject. Kow, firom a combination of 
the ideas resulting from these images, arise certain popular forms of expres- 
sion precisely equivalent to that which appears in the present text ; as, to 
quote no more : ' My master has been beating my head, but it has been 
good oil for me.' The Arabs have a proverb of equivalent meaning : ' The 
blow that is profitable does not hurt the neck.' " — UVustraled Commentafy. 

6. When their judges cure overthrown in stony places. The last two words 
do not correctly represent the Hebrew, which is literally, in the hcmd, i.e., 
sideSi of the rock. The preceding verb signifies either to throw down, predpi- 
tale, or, to disperse, let loosCf or dismiss, Hengstenberg adopts the former sense, 
and explains the passage thus : — " The judges are the possessors of the worid's 
power, who rebel against the kingdom of David, but, brought to discretion 
by the injuries they have received, they will at length find precious to them 
the hitherto despised words, by which he invites them to submit to the 
Lord's anointed." The reading, ** Their judges ha/oe heen dismissed among, or 
in the sides of, the rocks, and howe heard my words, that they were sweet, re> 
ferring to David's generous treatment of Saul, in the cave of Engedi," (fi,C,B,) 
is that more generally adopted, and i^pears appropriate to the circumstances 
referred to, excepting, perhaps, the designation of their judges, as applied to 
Saul and his party. The word mi^, however, be taken in the sense of chi^ 
or leaders, 

*7. Th« word wood, inserted by our own and some other translators^ sup- 
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8 But mine eyes are unto thee, Ood the Lord : 
In thee is my trust ; leave not my soul destitute. 

9 Keep me from the snares which they have laid for me, 
And the gins of the workers of iniquity. 

10 Let the wicked fall into their own nets. 
Whilst that I withal escape. 

% PSALM CXLH. 

Masohil of David [or, A Psalm of David, giving instmotion] ; a Prayer when 

he was in the cave. 

This Psalm is generally considered to refer, like the preceding, to the cir- 
cumstances of Dayid, in the cave of Engedi ; but there is nothing in its con- 
tents inconsistent with those in the cave of Adnllam ; or requiring, as in 
the former case, a reference to any particular oconrrence for their elucida- 
tion. 

1 I CRIED unto the Lobd with my voice ; 

With my voice unto the Lobd did I make my supplication. 

2 I poured out my complaint hefore him ; 
I shewed before him my trouble. 

posing that the Psalmist designed to compare the scattered bones to ch^ 
of wood strewed on the ground, is not, however, necessary, as the verb may 
apply to the earth itself: As one cutting and cleaving in the earth; i.e,, with a 
plough or spade. Thus the sense may be : Our bones lie unburied, and as 
little regarded as clods of earth, or as those which, having been long 
ago interred, are turned up by the spade, and lie scattered on the ground. 
The passage may allude to the slaughter of some of David's adherents by 
Saul, as that of the priests and other inhabitants of Nob (1 Sam. zzii. 16-19) ; 
or it may be understood in a more figurative sense, as expressive of abject 
distress. The Hebrew for grave, being also the name of Saul, some propose 
to render, Our hones are scattered by the commamd of Saul ; but this is quite un- 
supported by the practice of the Psalmist, who never mentions Saul, or his 
other enemies, by name, though, as Boothroyd remarks, he may possibly 
have used these ambiguous terms, that his followers might so apply them. 
Hengstenberg gives quite a different turn to the verse, which, however, 
seems too strained : *' As the cleaving or ploughing of the ground serves to 
render it fimitftil, so the scattering of our bones, our present depressed con- 
dition, is an earnest of new life and vigour. While our enemies are oon» 
dncted from life to death (verse 6), we are conducted from death to life." 
i 8. Leame not my soul destitute ; or. Pour not ovi my sovX, or Tfife* Septnagini 
and Yulgate : *' Take not away my life." 
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8 When my spirit was oyerwhelmed witiun me, 

Then thou knewest my path. 

In the way whmin I walked 

Have they privily laid a snare for me. 
4 I looked on my jight hand, and beheld, 

But iher$ wca no man that would know me : 

Befnge failed me ; 

No man cared for my sotil. * 

6 I cried onto thee, Lord : 
I said, Thon art my refuge, 
And my portion in the land of the Hying. 

6 Attend unto my cry ; 

For I am brought very low : 
Deliver me from my persecutors ; 
For they are stronger than I. 

7 Bring my soul out of prison. 
That I may praise thy name : 

The righteous shall compass me about ; 
For thou shalt deal bountifully with me. 

PSALM CXLHI. 

A Psalm of David. 

This Psalm is supposed by .some to have been oomposed abont tbe same 
time as the preceding, to which it bears considerable resemblance, both in 

Psalm czlii. 4. I looked on my rigM \amd, and beheld; or more literally, Look 
on the right hcmd, cmd behold. The right hand is mentioned as being the tnstra- 
ment of action, and therefore, the most suitable place for any one to stand as a 
helper, defender, or advocate, or as an opposer or accuser. — Compare Faalm 
czzi. 6, and, in the latter sense, Psalm ciz. 6. No man that would know me; 
rather, regwrdf or aehnowUdge me. No rnxva cwred for my soul ; literally, sought 
for rwy soul, or Ufe, This phrase generally signifies to seek to destroy, bat 
here it evidently denotes the contrary : No man sought to preserve ray fife, 
or avenge my cause. 

7. Brin^ my soul out of prison* " These people (the Hindoos) speak of 
afflictions, difficulties and sorrows, as so many prisons. ^Alas ! whtei wiU this 
imprisonment go ? ' exclaims the man in his difficulties." — Robertas Oriental 
HkLstratuyns, The righteous shaU compass me about ; or, as tiie He Utf H' 
verb may import, surround me as a crown ; emit in the goodness of God%i 
displayed in my deUveranoe. 
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its gfeneral purport and in several oornoidenoes of expression (porapare 
especially verses 4, 8, 9, 11, with verses 3, 5, 7, of Psalm cxiii.) ; but one 
or two other passages seem to render it very appropriate to the occasion of 
Absalom's rebellion, to which it is assigned by the old translators. The 
burden of the Psalm is a prayer for deliverance from the oppressions and 
persecutions of wicked enemies, yet combined with an humbling sense of 
the Psalmist's own infirmity, and need of the Divine mercy and guidance ; 
" to which it owes its place among the penitential Psalms, thou&^h, from its 
predominant tendency, it does not belong to that class." — Hengstenherg, 
The Psalm is divided hj.Selah into two parts. The first (verses 1-6), consists 
of a plaintive prayer under extreme depression, yet mingled with hope ftam 
the remembrance of God*s ancient goodness to His people, or former mercies 
to the Psalmist himself. The second part reiterates the petition, with 
increased intensity of feeling and confidence, and more elevated desire ; 
praying not only for deliverance, bat for Divine guidance and grace. 

1 HEAB my prayer, Lobd, 
Give ear to my supplications : 
In thy faithfulness answer me, 
And in thy righteousness. 

2 And enter not into judgment with thy servant : 
For in thy sight shall no man liying he justified. 

8 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul ; 
He hath smitten my life down to the ground ; 
He hath made me to dwell in darkness. 
As those that have heen long dead. 
' 4 Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me ; 
My heart within me is desolate.. 

5 I rememher the days of old ; 
I meditate on all thy works ; 

I muse on the work of thy hands. 

6 I stretch forth my hands unto thee : 

My soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land. Selah. 



Psalm cxliii. 2. " The Psalmist had appealed in verse 1 to the Divine 
righteousness. This appeal has for its foundation a consciousness of per- 
sonal righteousness j but with the mention of this there is naturally intro- 
duced also the thought of its great imperfection, and on this account thd 
Psalmist betakes himself to the fojrbearance and pardoning mercy of the 
Lord, which can never be withdrawn from his servant." — Hengstenherg, 

4. My hewrt within me is d>esol(ite; or confounded, wmaxed, or in despair. 
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7 Hear me speedily, O Lobd : 

My spirit fidleth ; hide not thy face from me : 
Lest I be like onto them that go down into the pit. 

8 Cause me to hear thy loyingkindness in the morning ; 
For in thee do I trust : 

Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk ; 
For I lift up my soul unto thee. 

9 Deliver me, Lobd, from mine enemies : 
I flee unto thee to hide me. 

10 Teach me to do thy will ; for thou art my God : 

Thy spirit is good ; lead me into the land of uprightness. 

11 Quicken me, Lobd, for thy name's sake : 

For thy righteousness* sake bring my soul out of trouble. 

12 And of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, 
And destroy all them that afflict my soul : 
For I (an thy servant. 

PSALM CXLIV. 

A Psahn of David. 

Several of the old versionB entitle this Psalm, " A Psalm of David against 
Goliath ; " bnt it may rather be regarded, like Psalm zviii., as a song of yictoiy 
and praise, when the Lord had given him rest from his enemies, and estab- 
lished him firmly on the throne ; with a prayer for continued deliveranoe 
fi:t)m hostile aggression, and for the blessings (^ peace and prosperily. 

7. Lest I he Uke %mto them that go down into the pit; rather, as the marginal 
reading. For I am heayme Uke them, ^q. I am on the brink of destruction. 
" The marginal reading is right, as it expresses the reason of his earnest 
request for speedy aid." — Boothroyd, 

9. I flee uv/to thee to hide me. There is an ambignity in the Hebrew veib 
which some render, I reveal myself, i.e., disclose mnj heani, v/nto thee ; bat the 
common version is more in accordance with the nsoal sense of the. word, 
and more suitable to the preceding line. The literal rendering may be : I 
e(yuer, or hidef myself to thee, rather than the marginal, hide me with thee, 

10. Thy spirit is good; lead me, Sfc, ; or, Let tJvy good spirit lead me. The 
good Spirit of God is here mentioned, in opposition to the evil spirit by 
which the enemies of the Psalmist were actuated. The lamd of uprightness ; 
JBeptuagint, a sl/rcUght way ; Yulgate, right paith. The Hebrew word, applied 
to a path or country, signifies strcnght, or plam; but the phrase here has 
evidently a figurative or moral sense. 
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1 BLESSED he the Lobd my strength, 
Which teacheth my hands to war, 
And my fingers to fight : 

2 My goodness, and m^ fortress \ 
My high tower and my deliverer ; 
My shield, and hem whom I trust ; 
Who subdneth my people under me. 

8 Lobd, what is. man, that thou takest knowledge of him ! 

Or the son of man, that thou makest account of him ! 
4 Man is like to Ycmity : 

His days are as a shadow that passeth away. 

6 Bow thy heavens, Lord, and eome down : 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 

6 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them : 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 

7 Send thine hand from above ; 

Bid me, and deliver me out Of great waters, 
From the hand of strange children ; 

8 Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 

And their right hand U a right hand of falsehood. 

Psalm cxliy. 2. This verse, except the last clause, is nearly identical with 
Psalm xviii. 2. My goodm^ss. The Syriac reads here, as in Psalm xviii. 2, 
My refuge, which is more suitable to the conterU My people. Some Hebrew 
MSS. and several of the old versions read, WJio sv^dueth peoples wnder mej 
but the Psalmist may allude to the submission of all the tribes c^ his own 
people to his government. 

3. This verse is nearly the same as Psalm viii. 4. 

4. Ma/n is Uke to vomiby ; or a vapov/r, which is the original sense of the word. 

5. The imagery in this and the two following verses is the same as in 
Psalm xviii. 9-16, but less amplified, and in the form of a prayer, instead of 
a narration. Bow thy Tiea/oens, Sfc, The Psalmist may here allude to the 
lowering of dark clouds preceding a tempest, or perhaps, especially in the 
next clause, to the manifestations of the Divine presence on Mount Sinai— 
Exodus xix. 16-18. 

7. Out of great, or, as in Psalm xviii. 16, mam/y waters; great, or manj 
troubles, or many enemies, who are like overwhelming floods. From the hcmd 
ofstromge chiWren; literally, sons of the stranger; i.e,, hostile foreigners. 

8. Whose mouth speaketh vamty, or Vying, And their right hcmd is a right 
Hamd of falsehood. Bishop Horsley explains thusi " Their right hand hath 

H a 
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9 I will sing a new song nnio theoi God: 
Upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten strings will I sing 
praises nnto thee. 

10 It is he that giveth salyation nnto kings : 

Who deliyereth David his servant from the hnrtfdl sword. 

11 Bid me, and deliver me 

From the hand of strange childreni 

Whose month speaketh vanity, 

And their right hand is a right hand of fsilsehood : 

12 That onr sons may he as plants grown np in their yonth ; 
Th4Xt onr daughters may he as comer stones, 

Polished after the similitude of a palace : 

been false to themselyes; it hath failed m the ezeoation of their high 
threats ; " bnt the allnsion is rather to the use of the right hand in token of 
friendship or in taking an oath ; the two olanses forming an exact parallel : 
Who with their month ntter lies, and plight their right hand to falsehood. 
The Psalmist appears from the context to allnde especially to alliances and 
agreements on the part of national rolers, which have become proYorbial for 
insincerity and bad faith : witness the canstic remark of Voltaire in refer- 
ence to William Penn's treaty with the Indians, that it " was the only treaty 
between those people and the Christians that was not ratified by an oath, 
,and that was never broken." 

9. An insbrvmevd of ten, strvngs. So the Hebrew word may be coirectly 
rendered, when it stands alone, as in Psalm xcii. 8 ; bat when affixed to a 
Bonn, as here, without a conjunction (and being inserted by the translators), 
it is simply an adjective qualifying the noun : A psaltery of ten strvngs, or a 
tenrstringed lute, — See jiote on Psalm xxxiii. 2. 

10. Most of the old versions oontinae the second person in this verse : 
Who gvvest salvation to hmgs (Syriac, tlie hi/ng) : who deUuerest Dcuvid fhy 
servomt from the hwr^l sword, 

11. " The repetition of part of verses 7, S, is made with great and 
admirable eflfect." — Boothroyd, 

12. The old versions, except the Gh&Jdee, apply this and the two following 
verses to the foreigners, reading the pronouns in the third person. Whose 
sons are as plomts grown wp in thew youth, wnd theifr daxbghters, ^c, to which 
the last clause of verse 15 must then be understood as presenting a contrast: 
Sappy ihe people that is in such a case ; Qjut) happy ^ or happier, is ihat 
people whose Ood is the Lord. There is, however, no mark of transition or 
.oontrastj either in the Hebrew text or the versions, and the common reading 
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18 T^ onr gamers ma^ 5^ fnll, 

Affording all manner of store : , 

That our sheep may bring forth thousands 
And ten thousands in our streets : 

14 That our oxen may be strong to labour ; 
That there be no breaking in, nor going out ; 
That there be no complaining in our streets. 

15 Happy is that people, that is in such a case : 
Yea, happy is that people, whose God is the Lord. 

PSALM CXLV. 

David's Psalm of praise. 

^'This is tlie last of the alphabetical Psalms. The verse beginning with the 
letter 3 wwn is wanting in the present Hebrew text." — B.C.B. Some of the 
ancient versions supply a copy of verse 17, with an alteration of the.first word, 
to give the required initial ; bat the verse thus supplied has no well-founded 
claim to be adopted as genuine. It is not recognized by either of the old 
Greek translators (except the Septuagint), of whose versions some portions 
have been preserved, nor by the Ghaldee Targum, or any Hebrew authorities, 
with the solitary exception of one MS., now in Trinity College, Dublin, 

and interpretation may be regarded as the true one. Owr dcmghters as comer 
stones, ^c. ''The .paraphrase of Bishop Patrick," remarks Dr. Kitto, 
^'doubtless conveys the real meaning, ' Tall and beautiful, like those polished 
pillars which are the ornaments of a palace.' " " Of a man who has a hope- 
fol and beautiful family, it is said : ' His sons are like shoots (springing up 
firom the parent stock), and his daughters are like carved work and precious 
stones.' " — Roberts^ s Oriental IllvMrations, 

13. In <ywr streets. The Hebrew word, which is not the same as that 
rendered very properly streets in the next verse, signifies the exterior of a 
house or town, and must here denote /olcKs, ov^astwres. Sheep are remark- 
able for their fecundity, and those in the East are said to be especially so, 
bringing forth sometimes three or four at a time, and that twice a year. — 
See Bv/rdei's Oriental Literabwre, 

14. Strong to labov/r; " Hebrew, able to bea/r bwrdens, or haden with flesh." 

— B.CJB. No bredkmg in, nor govng out. Some, applying these words to the 

clause immediately preceding, understand, no aibortion, or easbmg of the 

yowng ; but they may rather be taken in a more general sense, no breach, or 

fwSiAvre I no breach from hostile incursions, or civil commotions or disorders \ 

no failure in our enterprises ; no loss of our people or our substance ; in short, 

no interruption of our peace and prosperity, no cause for comj^ZainiTi^ vis(yw 

streets* 

hh2 
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whioh is of comparatively modem date, and in wHioh it is written apart 
from the tert. Considering the secarity afforded by the alphabetical 
arrangfement for the transmission of the Psalm in its original integrity, it 
seems more probable that the verse in question never existed, than th^t it 
should have been entirely lost. — See remarks on the alphabetic Psalms zzv. 
and zzziv. This Psalm ** is entitled, Dcwid's Psalm of pnUsBy and truly it 
deserves a peculiar epithet of distinction. It is constructed in six regular 
Aanzas, the first four having three, and the two remaining four distichs 
each," with a concluding dozology. ''The stanzas are alternate in senti- 
ment. The first (verses 1-^), is introductory, celebrating Grod's praise in a 
general manner; the second to the fifth (verses 4-6, 7-9, 10->12, 18-16), 
celebrate alternately His g^atness and His goodness; the sixth (verses 17-20), 
His special grace to those who call upoh Him." — Jebh. 

1 I WILL extol thee, my God, King ; 
And I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 

2 Every day will I bless thee ; 

And I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
8 Great is the Lobd, and greatly to be praised ; 

And his greatness is unsearcbable. 
4 One generation shall praise thy works to another^ 

And shall declare thy mighty acts. 
6 I will speak of the glorious honour of thy nugesty, 

And of thy wondrous works. 

6 And mm shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts : 
And I will declare thy greatness. 

7 They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodness, 
And sball sing of thy righteousness. 

Psalm cxlv. 5, 6. Most of the old versions read these verses in the third 
person, in^ unbroken continuity with verses 4 and 7, thus : — 

4. One generation shall praise thy works to another. 
And shall declare thy mighty acts. 

5. They shall speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty. 
And of thy wondrous works. 

6. And they shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts, 
And declare thy greatness* 

7. They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodnees. 
And shall sing of thy righteousness. 

6. Thy terrible, or marvellous, acts; see on Paalm czzziz. 14|, where tiit 
same word occurs. Thy grea;tne8Si the Hebrew is here in the phmJ : ihf 
greai deeds, or acts, 

7. And shM svng ; or eei^aie* The Hebrew verb aignifiee, to prai9$, or 
celebrate wiih joy. 
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8 The LoBD is gradons, and fall of compassion ; 
Slow to anger, and of great mercy. 

9 The Lord is good to all : 

And his tender mercies are over all his works. 

10 All thy works shall piiuse thee, Lord : 
And thy s^nts shall bless thee. 

11 They shall speak of the glory of thy kbgdom, 
And talk of thy power ; 

12 To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
And the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 

13 Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 

And thy dominion endureih thronghont all generations. 

14 The Lord upholdeth all that fall, 

And raiseth up all those that be bowed down. 

15 The eyes of all wait upon thee ; 

And thou givest them their meat in due season. 

16 Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest 
The desire of every living thing. 

17 The Lord is righteous in all his ways, 
And holy in all his works. 

18 The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him. 
To all that call upon him in truth. 

19 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him : 
He also will hear their cry, and will save them. 

20 The Lord preserveth all them that love him : 
But all the wicked will he destroy. 

21 My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord. 

And let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

PSALM CXLVI, 

** David's Psahn of praise " is appropriately followed by five oi^iers, Hal- 
leli^ah Psalms, as they are termed, each hegmomg and ending with Prmae 
JeTbOvahf probably composed at a late, period; though little, if any authority 
is to be attached to the authorship assigned to three of them by some of the 
old translators. The present Psabn ** takes up the concluding topic of Psalm 

12. The old versions read the pronouns in the second person : thy mighty 
acts — ih/y kingdoms uniformly with the verses preceding and following. 
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ozly., and oelebrates Gk>d'8 meroy as manifested to mankind in generaL 
In its last clause Zion is mentioned, thus preparing us for the praise of His 
particular mercy to His chosen people^ commemorated in Psalm cxlviL" — Jebb. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lobd, 
Praise the Lobd, my soul. 

2 While I live will I praise the Lobd : 

I will sing praises unto my God while I have any being. 
8 Put not your trust in princes. 

Ncr in the son of man, in whom there is no help. 
4 His hreath goeth forth, 

He retometh to his earth ; 

In that very day his thoughts perish. 

6 Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help. 
Whose hope is in the Lord his God : 

6 Which made heayen, and earth, 
The sea, and all that therein is : 
Which keepeth truth for ever : 

7 Which executeth judgment for the oppr^^sed : 
Which giveth food to the hungry. 

The LoitD looseth the prisoners : 

8 The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind : 
The Lord raiseth them that are bowed down : 
The Lord loveth the righteous : 

9 The Lord preserveth the strangers ; 
He relieveth the fatherless and widowy 

But the way of the wicked he tumeth upside down. 

< I 

PsMJC oxhri. 3. In whom there is no help. The Hebrew is not the same 
word as in verto 5, and is more literally, no saJ/vation. 

4. His thottghts perish ; rather, his designs, or pvaposes. The Psalmist in 
these two verses may allude to the disappointments experienced by the Jews 
in the prosecution of the work of rebuilc^g their city and temple undo* the 
sanction of the edict of Gyrus, which, through the machinations of their 
enemies to frustrate their designs, was reversed by one of his sncoeseors. — 
Ezra iv. 

9. He relieveth, rather vp1u>ldeth, or supporteth, the fatherless and toidow. 
But the wwy qfthe wicked he twtneth vpside downj or, in one word, aa in tha 
original, he suhverteiK 
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10 The LoBD shall reign for ever, 

Even thy God, Zion, unto all generations. 
Praise ye the Lobd. 

PSALM CXLVn. 

In the Septuaglnt, Syriao, Arabic, and Ethiopio versions, this Psalm is 
asoribed to Haggai and Zechariah, Hengstenberg supposes it was composed 
for the consecration of the walls of Jerusalem, under Nehemiah. — See 
Neh. zii. Verse 2 celebrates the restoration of the Jews from their dis- 
persion, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem; and verses 13, 14, recur to the 
same subject, in terms which imply a degree of security and peace that does 
not appear to have been attained before his time. The Psalm consists of 
three stanzas, verses 1-6, 7-11, 12-20, '*each beginning with a couplet 
exhorting to God's praise, then commemorating His mercy to His servants, 
and His providential power and goodness in His works of creation ; the second 
stanza recounting these in a general way ; the first and, in a more expanded 
form, the third, specially mentioning His mercy to Israel in the bestowal of 
all earthly good, and in the imparting of His statutes and judgments." — 
Jelih, 

1 PRAISE ye the Lord : 

For it is good to sing praises nnto our God ; 
For it 18 pleasant ; and praise is comely. 

2 The LoBD doth hnild up Jerusalem : 

He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 
8 He healeththe hroken in heart, 

And bindeth up their wounds. 
4 He telleth the numher of the stars ; 

He calleth them all hy their ^ames. 
6 Great is our Lord, and of great power. 

His understanding is infinite. 
6 The Lord lifteth up the meek : 

He casteth the wicked down to the ground. 

Psalm cxlvii. 1. This verse closely resembles, in whole or in part. Psalms 
xxxiii. 1, xcii. 1, and cxxxv. 3 ; especially the latter, where see note ; the 
terms good and pleasomt, or loveVy, being, in the one instance, applied to Qo6L 
Himself, and, in the other, to the act of praising Him. 

4. This verse, as rendered by our translators, attributes to the Almighty 
only that Tcind of knowledge, differing simply in extent, which may be ac- 
quired by a skilful astronomer. The original appears to carry the idea much 
farther, importing His ordination of the stars as their Creator : He hath set, 
or a/ppointed, the number of the sta/rs ; to all of them he hath given na/mes ; t.d.. 
He hath ordained their number, and knows them distinctly and individually. 
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7 Sing unto the Lobd with thanksgiving ; 
Sing praise upon the harp nnto oar God : 

8 Who cqvereth the heaven with clonds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow npon the mountains. 

9 He giveth to the heast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 

10 He delighteth not in the strength of the korse : 
He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man. 

11 The LoBD taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 
In those that hope in his mercy. 

12 Praise the Lord, Jerusalem ; 
Praise thy God, Zion. 

18 For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates ; 

He hath blessed thy children within thee. 
14 He maketh peace in thy borders. 

And filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 

7. Sing ; literally cMswer, This verse, as above remarked, oommenoes a 
fresh stanza, which might be snug in response by another ehoir. 

8. The Psalm is composed of couplets with the exception of thiB verse, 
which consists of three lines, the last being taken from Psalm oiv. 14, to 
which several of the old versions add the succeeding one. And Kerb for the 
$erv%c9 of mavti thus making two couplets. 

9. In the second line, for birds generally, answering to heasi in the former, 
the Psalmist specifies rawens, literally, ths sons of the va/ven. " There is 
evidently something particular in the habits of young ravens, which led the 
author of Job, as well as the Psalmist, to select them as singular instances 
of the care of Providence. — Compare Luke zii. 24, with Katt. vi. 26. Boohart 
asserts that the raven expels her young from the nest as soon as ever they 
have the power to fly j and in this weak state they make a croaking noise, 
which God is said to hear, and to defend and provide for them." — 
Boothroyd. 

10. Some expositors consider the two clauses of this verse to denote the 
cavaby and infantry of an army, and that its object is to teach man to 
place his dependence in Qod for success and victory ; and such an interpret 
tation appears to be favoured by a comparison with Psalm xxxiii. 16, 17. 
The present passage, however, may be taken in a more general sense, as ex- 
pressing, in connection with verse 11, the inferiority in the Divine sight) of 
mere physical strength or external excellence, to piety and moral worth. 
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I 

15 He sendeUi foHh his commandmeni upon earth : 
His word mimeth yeiry swifUy. 

16 He givetfa snow like wool : 

He soattereth the hoaor fiDSt like ashes. 

17 He casteth forth his ice like morsels : 
Who can stand hefore his cold? 

18 He sendee oat his word, and melteth them : 

He canseth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. 

19 He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 

His statutes and his judgments unto IsnieL 

20 He hath not dealt so Ynih any nation : 

And as for hia judgments, they hare not known them. 
Praise ye ^e Lobd. 

PSALM CXLVm. 

This Fsalm^ a» well as the two preceding, is aseribed b^ the old trans- 
lators to Hai^gai and Zechariah. It is a most sublime ode, in yrhioh the 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ _ . . ■ - 

16. " There is here an allnsion to the messengers of kings, whose decrees 
are swiftly spread abroad and execnted." — Booth/royd, 

16. ** Ghardin says that towards the Black Sea, in Iberia and Armenia, the 
snow falls in flakes as big aa walnnts ; bat, not being either ' hard or very 
compact, it does no other hurt than presently ooyeriiig a person.' — Hcmnev's 
ObservaMoTU, Dr. Cotton Mather says : ' Li a town of New England, called 
Fairfield, in a bitter, snowy night, there fell a quantity of snow, which covered 
a large frozen pond-; but of such a woolly consistence that it can be called 
nothing but wool. I have a quantity of it, that has been these many years 
lying by me.* " — Bwdeft'a Oriental Customs, 

17. Ice, " Korach seems to denote here ha4l ; compared to morsels from 
the solid form the hailstones a8Sume."-^JB.C.JB. Who cam stcmd "before his 
cold ? The cold in Judea is sometimes extremely severe. The narratives of 
aome expeditions of the Cmsaders in the districts about Mount Tabor and 
the Dead Sea, state that it was so intense as to cause the death of a number 
of their men and beasts of burden. — See Barmen's Ohserva/tUms, and Dr, A, 
Clarke, 

18. He ewaseth Ms wi/nd to blow, amd the waters flow. The prevalence of 
wind ha» a tendency to repress the flowing of water from the clouds ; but, as 
the preceding line alludes to the melting of ice, these words may be under- 
stood as referring to a cham>ge of wind, producing a milder degpree of tem- 
perature, and thus oauqing^ the waters to flow- which had been congealed by 

&09t. 
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PSALM CXLIX, 

Some luive ascribed this Psalm to David, in whose reign the most distin- 
ffniahed viotoriea were obt&ined by the Hebrews ; and sapposed it to have 
been " rang when his army^ was marching ont to war against the remnant of 
the devoted nations, and fust went up in solemn procession to the house of 
God, there, as it were, to consecrate the arms He pat into their hands." 
— Bwrder» But it is more probably, in common with the whole series of 
HaJleli^ah Psalms, the production of a later age, and the purport of it is not 
inappropriate to the times of Nehemiah. "As formerly, at the work," 
remarks Hengstenberg, "with one hand they did their work, and with the 
other they held the sword, so now also, alter its completion, they still carried 
weapons in their hands, while giving thanks and praise — ^verse 6 ." *' In verses 
6-0, there is a reference to the conqaest of Canaan nnder Joshua ; and the 
author both prays for and predicts some* fatnre similar triumph of his 
people over tiieir enemies." — Bootlvroifd, t'This primarily received an 
external fulfilment in the time of the Maccabees, the proceedings of which 
had their xt>ot in what had been idone by Nehemiah. ITnspeakably more 
glorious, however, and beyond, what they themselves understood, was the 
vengeance which Israel exercised in the days of the Messiah, when they 
took the sword of the Spirit in their hand^ and thereby prevailed over ihdr 
heathen neighboum." — Hwigttenberg, 

1 PBAISE ye the Lobd. 

Sing unto the Lobd a new song, 

And his praise in the congregation of saints. 

2 Let Israel rejoice in him that made him : 

Let the children of Zion be jojftil in their King. 
8 Let them praise his name in the dance : 

Let them sing praises nnto him with the timbrel and harp. 
4 F6r the Lobd taketh pleasure in his people : 

He will beautify the meek with salyatioii. 

6 Let the saints he joyful in glory : 
Let them sing aloud uppn their beds. 



Psalm cxUsc. 1. A new song ; t.«., " an excellent song." — B,G.B, 

8» In the da/noe ; rather, with the pipe, the word occurring here, and in 
verse 4 of the next Psalm in an enumeration of musical instruments. 

4. He wiU hea/uiify the^meek, or. pooTf or ei^ervng, with $<ilA>abion» " Those 
who were clothed with saokdoth, on account of their oppressions, He saves, 
and' clothes with- the robes of joy." — BooUvroyd, 

6. Up(m theifi" ^edsj rather, on their couches. The word probably denotes 
the oouohes or divans on which the Orientals recline when at ease^ or at their 
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6 Let the high praises of God be in their moath^ 
And a two-edged sword in their hand ; 

7 To execute vengeance upon the heathen, 
Atid punishments upon the people ; 

8 To bind their kings with chains, 
And their nobles with fetters of iron; 

9 To execute upon them the judgment written : 
This honour have all his saints. 

Praise ye the Lobd. 

PSALM CL. 

" We have here a Ml-toned call to the praise of God, quite appropriate to 
the close of this Psalm cycle, *and of the whole Psalter, in which, especially 
towards the end, in the Psalms belonging to the time of IsraerB depression, 
the praise of God forms the predominating element." — Hengstenherg, The 
Jews have a ** tradition that when the people of any place brought np their 
first-finits to Jerusalem, as soon as they came to the monntain of the temjde, 
every one took his beeket into his hand and sung this Psalm until they came 
to the court of the Lord's house, where the Iievitea met them singing Psalm 
xxxvi." — Kitto. 

1 PRAISE ye the Lobd, 
Praise God in his sanctuary : 

Praise him in the firmament of his power. 

2 Praise him for his mighty acts : 

Praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
8 Praise him with the sound of the trumpet ; 

Praise him with the psalteiy and harp. 
4 Praise him with the timbrel and dance : 

Praise him with stringed instruments and organs. 

• ■^-^■^— "^^■^— • 

meals. " YHiile conversing together in the divan, let them sing to Hi-m <ff}io 
gives them such happiness and security." — Boothroyd, 

9. The jtidgment written^ aUoding to such passages as Deut. vii. 1, 2, 
zxzii. 41, 42 ; where the Lord promises His pec^le victory over the heathen. 

Psalm d. 1. '* The fi/rmament cf his povfer," remarks Mendelssohn, ^ is 
every place where His strength and power are exercised ; i.e,, the whole 
world." Thus the Psalmist^ Gormnenoing with the sanctuary, extends the 
praise of God, as in Psalm oxlviii., through the whole universe. 

4. Domce; see on Psalm cxlix. 3. Orga/Mg ** Ooyew, probably the gyrirus, 
movih'orgom, or Pcm's !pipe," — B.CJB, 
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6 Pndse him npon the load cymbals : 
Praise him upon the high sounding cymbals. 

6 Let eveiything that hath breath praise the Lobd. 
Praise ye the Lobd. 

6. Cymbals s "TxittKaUmg two hollow plates of brass, wbioli, being stanck 
together, prodnce a sharp olanging sonndL*' — B.C.B. The Psalmist probably 
refers to two kinds of cymbals, the latter prodnoing a higher tone than the 
former. 

6. Prmse ye the Lord. *' As the life of the fidthfiil, and the history of the 
Chmroh, so also the Psalter, with all its cries fix)m the depths, nms ont in a 
Hallelujah," — Hengstenberg, 
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